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However diversified and opposed may be the views which are 
adopted within or without the walls of Parliament, with respect to 
the measures lately proposed for the removal of Catholic disquali- 
fications, there is one point on which all sides are agreed, that 
there is no question, at this moment, of more absorbing interest— 
none of greater importance—none which it is more essential to the 
best interests of the empire, should be speedily put an end to, than 
that which is commonly called the Roman Catholic Question. 
It might be designated with greater propriety, the Jrish Question ; 
or, perhaps in still more suitable phraseology, the Imperial Ques- 
tion; for upon the turn which it finally takes, depends the domes- 
tic tranquillity of these kingdoms, their weakness or their strength, 
their ascent to higher renown im the history. of nations, or their 
downfall into inglorious servitude. It is no longer a question 
affecting a few lords and gentlemen. It has been brought home 
to the bosom of the reaper and the shepherd ; of the weaver at his 
shuttle, and of the woodman in the forest; of the labourer in the 
fields, and the artizan in the towns. Herein England, it has roused 
the latent energies of the Catholics, and brought them forth from 
their chapels in numbers of which no man appeared to have enter- 
tained any idea; and in Ireland it has produced such a display 
of physical united strength, that the whole of its dense and fervent 
population breathe as it were with one breath, and shout with one 
voice, for the restitution of their rights. Secret oaths and private: 
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leagues, the midnight torch, the concealed chamber, the whisper, 
the sign of initiation, and all the paraphernalia of conspiracy have 
— out of fashion, and have no longer any use in Ireland. 

en now in that country talk their thoughts aloud—express them 
in the a them.in public assemblies, and diffuse 
them through the world by means of the press. Those who are 
distant from each other in locality, meet together in mind, by the 
assistance of that mighty enchanter—meet together and resolve, 
and. petition, in unison, and are, as they have been truly described, 
an unexampled host of men claiming their liberties, with a “ king- 
dom for their camp, and a nation for their army.” 

This is a question, therefore, which it is not only expedient, but 
absolutely necessary, to consider and decide upon, and that too 
with as little delay as possible. We cannot be deaf to the voice of 
a whole nation, sounding perpetually in one island, and re-echoed 
in the other. We cannot put them off with paltry excuses, that 
this is not a fit time to attend to their desires, and that they must 
come another time. They will listen tono excuses; they will hear 
of no arguments about time ; they say that justice may be done at 
any time, and that it is only trifling with their wrongs, and addin 
insult. to injury, to postpone their claims from day to day, int 
they were only asking from a creditor the balance of an account 
which it was not quite convenient for him to liquidate at the mo- 
ment. They eas kept back. perhaps for a little while, by the 
strong arm of power, or by the fear of immediate bloodshed ; but 
that arm, and those fears, will soon. give way before one of those 
irresistible impulses, which hurry nations, as well as individuals, 
into despair, when they are too grievously oppressed, unless they, 
are at once released from the thraldom of which they complain. 
There is no man.to be found, who would say that this question can 
remain. where it is.. It must either stop, go backward, or forward. 
Tt cannot be quiescent; the spirit of the age forbids it to retro- 
grade, and forward it must advance, whether we will or not, 
either to an explosion, or an adjustment ; and it is for the people of 
England to say which they would prefer. — svt : 

For. our own parts, we have always supported the claims of the 
Catholics to their political rights, and that too upon the broadest. 
possible grounds; and we still think that those rights of which. 
they have long been so unjustly deprived, ought to be given back. 
to them without diminution or qualification, and upon no terms save. 
those which it becomes a proud nation to offer, and a nation equally 
proud, though: not quite so wealthy, to accept. There never was 
raised in dny part of the world, a more senseless cry than that. 
which has been recently excited in this country, about what are 
termed securities, as if there were any possible to be devised, that, 
could meet all the shadowy dangers which prejudice could fear, or 
imagination invent. If the Constitution be, as it undoubtedly. is, 
one of freedom in principle, and utility in practice, its own charac- 
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ter is a sufficient security for its permanence; for who would 
destroy, even if it were in his power, a system of law which. gave 
him every advantage that he could hope to enjoy under any settled 
government? If the Church be, as it is represented, the true 
Church of Christ, has HE not promised to be with it, and to pro- 
tect it, even to the consummation of the world? Is it not esta- 
blished by law? Is it not munificently endowed, seated on the 
throne, predominant in all our institutions, supported by three 
universities, guarded by many tribunals, and. sustained by the 
learning and talents of a compact hierarchy, and a countless train 
of subordinate clergy? What further security can such a church 
require 

et as there are men, who, deeming themselves wiser than others 
in their generation, think that it behoves them to surround with 
safeguards an institution which nobody dreams of attacking, stil] 
less of subverting; and as in this world of ours, we must deal with 
human beings as we find them, let us consider whether it be prac- 
ticable to purchase for them this play-thing for which they are so 
clamorous, this amulet which is to protect them from every noxious 
disease. 

And in the first place, Jet us do Mr. Wilmot Horton ‘the justice 
to say, that he looks upon this matter exactly in the same light 
that we do. He thinks securities utterly superfluous ; but as in 
some influential quarters they are obstinately insisted upon, he. enr 
ters into the question, with the intention of satisfying all. parties, 
We believe him’ to be sincere and honest. in the pursuit of that 
object, and ‘sure we are, that in developing his ideas concerning. it, 
he has evinced much ingenuity and talent, a perfect acquaintance 
with the rules and forms of the legislature, and. with all the rey: 
sources of its very complex machinery. He seems.to have taken 
a world of trouble in framing his system, in adapting. it to, meet 
every possible objection, and to answer in every way the wishes of 
those whose hostility he is anxious to overcome, by. removing all 
their apprehensions. | io Volp yi hats 

Three classes of securities have been devised from time to time, 
all with the ultimate: view of preserving the Established Church 
from danger. Two of these, however, have been shaped particu, 
larly for the protection of the immediate temporal interests of .the 
church, as they arise from its worldly. possessions. : The. other 
rather contemplates:the connection subsisting between: the Catho, 
lic Church in these kingdoms, with the See of Rome: it. seeks to 
regulate their intercourse, and place it upon-such a footing that it 
might be open to the inspection, and -subject, in a greater or less 
degree, to the control of the British government. To the, two 
former classes belong a very ingenious scheme; proposed; by Sir 
John Cox Hippisley, in the year 1816, and that which, Mr. Horton 
has detailed in the first work on our list. To the latter class ap- 
pertain the recommendations set forth in Mr. Gally Knight’s 
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pamphlet, and enforced by him with much good sense, anda mas- 
terly style of argument. We shall treat them in the order in 
which they are fire enumerated. a 

Acting chiefly upon the precedent of a principle recognised in 
the ia of Westphalia, whereby the relative proportion of Ca- 
tholic and Protestant members of the Diet was arranged in such a 
way, that neither party could affect by its votes, the interests of the 
other, in matters of religion, or of church property, Sir John Cox 
Hippisley proposed, that the number of Catholic peers and com- 
moners admissible to Parliament should be limited, and governed 
by regulations which should always ensure to the Protestant peers 
and commoners a decided preponderance in the legislature. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton endeavours to attain the same object, by 
different means. He suggests that there should be no limitation 
to the number of Catholics admissible to either house, but that all 
those admitted to seats in the legislature, should be disqualified by 
statute, from voting on any questions in which the property, dis- 
cipline, maintenance, or extension of the Established Church 
might be concerned. 

it is obvious, that in order to carry either of these plans into 
effect, a great deal of machinery would be requisite,. which need 
not be here detailed. We assume, for the sake of argument, that 
such machinery would be effective for its purpose, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that it would be wholly new to the constitution 
of either house of Parliament. The limitation of the number of 
Catholic peers and commoners, would not only be a novel princi- 
ple, but one at variance, as we think, with the rights of the peerage, 
and of the electors generally, who ought to be at liberty to return 
those candidates whom they might consider best qualified to repre- 
sent their interests, as well as those of the empire at large. It would 
say to the peers, that with the exception of some half dozen noble 
lords, they must all remain Protestants or Dissenters, or surrender 
their best privileges. Itis true that the same condition is insisted 
epee by the laws, as they stand at present; but if these laws were 
altered in the way proposed, exceptions would be-introduced, which 
at the same time that they would relieve a few Catholic peers, 
would impose stronger restrictions on the consciences of those peers 
who were not Catholic. Thus not only would those religious dis- 
tinctions, which are now the subject of complaint, be more effec- 
tually legalized, and perpetuated, but a qualification of faith, 
hitherto applied ‘only in a negative or indirect way, would be af- 
firmatively enacted, and all those anomalies which arise from that 
source, already sufficiently prolific of mischief, would be continued 
and multiplied: 

Mr, Horton’s plan is open to the same objections, and even to 
others of a still more formidable nature. To send a Catholic into 
éjther house, and then to disqualify him from participating in all 
the duties which devolve on all other members, would be in the 
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highest degree invidious and unconstitutional. In the House of 
Commons it would be particularly so, where the essential principle 
of the constitution, that no man should be taxed without his 
consent, would be materially affected, so far as that member and 
his constituents might be concerned. He might as well go into 
the house with one hand tied behind him. He would remind 
every body of the dog in Persius— 


ee attamen illi, 
Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catene.” 


We do not think that the precedents of the Bishops leaving the 

House of Lords, when any question affecting life, is put to the 
peers, or of commoners bane disqualified from, voting on any 
bills whereby their personal interests might be immediately pro- 
moted, are sufficient to sustain, or even to countenance, the principle 
here proposed. The bishops contend, that they have the right 
to vote on all questions whatsoever, which are agitated in their 
house, but that they choose, from respect for their sacred order, to 
abstain from passing judgment of life or death. The restriction 
imposed, and that too only by. the rules of the house, on common- 
ers, in cases where their own interests are concerned, is only the 
offspring of a just and recognised doctrine in our constitution, that 
no man shall be a judge in his own case. Besides, if they were 
allowed to violate that doctrine with impunity, they might as well 
turn the house at once into a stock exchange, and throw open the 
doors to corruption of every kind. The bishops, when they sus- 
pend their own rights, act from a feeling of delicacy ; the personal 
disqualification of the commoners in the case supposed, is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of their honour and purity. = = _ 
_ But to disqualify any member from voting upon questions 
touching the interests of the established religion—to disqualify 
him by statute—to permit him to speak upon them, but not to 
give his opinion any effect upon the ultimate decision of them, 
would be, to say the least of it, a solecism in legislation, which, if 
carried only a little farther, would render the House of Commons 
little better than an office for registering the decrees of the Pro- 
testant Hierarchy. Besides, it is not proposed, as it was provided 
in the treaty of Westphalia, that the disqualification should _be 
reciprocal ; that while the Catholic should be restrained from 
injuring the Protestant religion on the one hand, the Protestant 
way be prohibited from injuring the Catholic religion on the 
other. } 

Let us permit Mr. Horton to state his argument. 





_ It may, however, be observed, that these precedents do not involve a 
sufficiently strict analogy, inasmuch as they turn only upon ‘pecunzary 
interest, and the Roman Catholic (it may be argued) has‘no pecaniary 
interest which should disqualify him for voting in. cases affecting: the Pro- 
testant church, ‘To this objection I answer, that the principle involved in 
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tliesé instances is, that the state should not ‘suffer in consequence of the 
existence of private interest and feeling. The quotations in the Appendix 
distinctly show that apprehensions are entertained, that the state will suffer 
from the private.interest of Roman Catholics in relation to the Protestant 
religion; and, consequently, the defeasance of their power of voting on 
questions substantially affecting the interest of that religion, is justifiable 
on the ground of public interest. I have, therefore, cited these instances 
of defeasance in the two Houses of Parliament, not as direct analogical 
precedents, but as evidence of a constitutional power of defeasance of the 
right of voting-in certain cases. , | #, 

‘Lord Kenyon lays it down, in his communication-to his late Majesty, 
that ‘either of the Houses of Parliament may, if they think proper, pass 
a bill, up to the extent of the most unreasonable requisition that can be 
made; and, provided sound policy and a sense of the duty they owe to 
the established religion of the country, do not operate on their minds, so 
as to prevent their doing what is improper, there is no statute law te pre- 
vent their entertaining and passing such bill, to abolish the supremacy and 
the whole of the government and discipline of the Church of England, as 
‘now by law established.” 

‘ How far it might be constitutional for a king, who has taken the Coro- 
nation Oath, to assent to such a bill, is a question with respect to which I 
do not pause to inquire; but the admission of so extensive a principle 
appears to me to afford an additional argument in favour of the proposed 
disqualification : for, if it be abstractedly competent, without reference to 
the spirit of the constitution, for members of the two houses of parliament to 

sroceed in so summary a manner, it is, at least, not unconstitutional, that 
oman Catholics should be prevented from assisting in such a proceeding. 

‘With reference, however, to the analogies of the retirement of the 
bishops in cases of blood, and the challenge of a vote in consequence of 
private interest, I beg it to be understood that I bring them forward, not 
as direct precedents, but’to show that the principle of contingent de- 
‘feasance of ‘the’ riglit of voting is not foreign to the spirit and practice of 
the constitution. If, therefore, it be maintained, that there is no direct 
Constitutional precedent for such a disqualification embodied in a statute, 
J cannot be brought to acknowledge the absence of such precedent as a 
reason for resisting the introduction of such a clause in an act of legis- 
lation; and I justify this opinion upon the general maxim, also repeated 
by Lord Kenyon, that the supreme power of a state cannot limit itself. 
In fact, what limitation of that supreme power could be more inconvenient, 
than that which would be involved in the doctrine, that, although the ad- 
mission of a certain class of persons into the legislature, subject to a 
restriction of the right of voting on one particular subject, might probably, 
or at least possibly, produce the greatest public advantage, yet the legis- 
‘Tature was précludéd from sanctioning such admission, because no restric- 
tion precisely analogous could be shewn in our constitutional history? If 
this proposed disqualification could by possibility operate as a precedent in 
other cases, I should admit it to be dangerous; but I contend that this is 
the only disqualification which could or ought to form part of the Parlia- 
mentary law, inasmuch as there is no subject, except that of the Protestant 
religion, taken generally, with respect to which the Roman Catholic may 
_ not. be. presumed to have as sympathetic -a feeling as the Protestant has. 
Whateyer constitutional difficulty, therefore, may attach to the legislation 
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of Roman Catholics with | t to the Established Church, it would: be 


monstrous to allow that. single exception to disqualify them as legislators 
on all other points.'—pp. 29—32. | 


When Mr. Horton resorts to the supreme power of the state, and 
to the doctrine of its unlimited faculties of legislation, he abandons 
his precedents, and even the constitution of this country, which 
has certainly some fundamental principles that cannot be altered 
or infringed, without destro ing the great charter itself, and re- 
ducing the title on which Englishmen rest their titles, to a mere 
ideal existence, having no permanence, and not worth an hour’s 
purchase. 

There is, however, another precedent set forth by our author, 
which is, perhaps, more analogous to his proposition than any 
which we have yet touched upon. : 


‘ Nothing can be more evident, than that our constitution, as settled at 
the time of the Revolution, was essentially Protestant. Protestantism was 
bound up in it in every part of the volume, and the coronation oath simul- 
taneously, and subsequent legislation, particularly at the periods of the 
Unions, combined for the purpose of maintaining that Protestant character. 
Now, I am prepared to contend, that the liability of property to be 
assessed for the Match rate, is an incident which equally accrued to pro- 
perty at the period of the Revolution, when the constitution was struck, 
and received its present impress. At that period, the temporalities of the 
Protestant church were preserved, for the presumed interests of the state, 
If, therefore, a church-rate be levied, which is fairly and honourably neces+ 
sary for Protestant interests, I contend that the Roman Catholic proprietor 
is not aggrieved by such incident ; the Catholic has no more right to eom- 
plain of grievance, than he has on the occurrence of a fine ina copyhold 
property. In both cases, he possesses the property subject to this. con- 
tingent incident; and, as already remarked, the true temedy for,abuse is a 
satisfactory appellate jurisdiction. In point of, fact, the principle of ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholic from voting upon Church rates in. such 
instances, notwithstanding he is now by law a constituent member of the 
vestry, is directly in keeping with the proposed exclusion from legislation 
forthe church in parliament; and if the relative position of the two 
religions in Ireland be dispassionately considered, it must be admitted that 
there is less anomaly involved under the restriction, than under the indis- 
criminate permission to Roman Catholics to vote in all cases in vestries,’— 
pp. 64, 65. 


There is only one objection to this precedent. It is upon the 
face of it one of the grossest violations of the rights of property, that 
has c-er yet received the sanction of a civilized legislature. That 
a Protestant should. be enabled to tax a Catholic, and that no Ca- 
tholic should have the power to tax a Protestant, for the support 
of his peculiar church and religion, is an anomaly so unjust, that 
it is neither more or less than spoliation under the form of law. . 


But without enlarging on this view of the matter, there is another 
which strikes us as being entitled to the most:serious consideration. 
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‘We’ believe that the security now proposed by Mr. Horton, was 
‘submitted, for the first time, to the consideration of the public, in 
the pages of this Journal. In our fourth volume, (March, 1827), 
p. 245, we find the following paragraph :— 


. “It is not difficult, we think, to provide securities against all these ima- 
ginary dangers; we shall mention one, which has been suggested bya 
most fespectable divine, and which appears to us quite unobjectionable. 
If complete emancipation be granted to the Catholics, let noblemen and 
gentlemen of that persuasion, who may have seats in either honse of. parlia- 
ment, be precluded by law from voting on any question essentially con- 
nected with the property or other concerns of the Protestant church. This 
would be a simple, but a most effectual barrier against all the dangers 
which conscientious Protestants apprehend.” 


We own that we incline to think so still. We, perhaps, might 
wish to qualify the epithet wnobjectionable, because, upon re-consi- 
deration, we think such a measure open to several objections of a 
constitutional nature, which did not occur to us at the time. But,.. 
we also feel, that however numerous and cogent: those objections 
may be, they are founded only on the general principles of a 
constitution, which is itself vitally affected by the continuance of 
that much larger mass of Catholic disabilities, which now disgrace 
the statute book, and oppress and distract six or seven millions of 
men. It is, after all, but a question of degree in anomalies, and it 
cannot fora moment be doubted, that it would be less injurious to 
the safety, and less inconsistent with the essential character, of the 
constitution, that Catholics should be prevented from voting on 
four questidns in every hundred,* than that they should have no 
voice in’ the legislature at all. ‘It certainly does “seem odd,” to 
use the words of the enlightened and able divingalready alluded 
to, “‘that the total exclusion of Catholics from Parliament, and 
consequently from voting upon any subject, should be deemed 
consistent with the constitution, and yet that a disqualification for 
voting upon one separate subject should be pronounced to be 
against the constitution.” 

There is another argument in favour of Mr. Horton’s plan, 
which, perhaps, would go far to decide the question at once. It is 
this, that even if no disqualification of the kind proposed were 
enacted by statute, the Catholic members would, we are assured 
by high authority, from motives of conscience, uniformly act upon 
the principle which it contains. They do not seek to injure the 
property of the Established Church, and they could not, as Ca- 
tholies, di any thing to promote its doctrines. They have already 
proclaimed in their declarations, which declarations have been 





* Such is the proportion of church questions compared with others on 
the average, as calculated by Mr. Horton (p. 50). Indeed, he reduces it 
‘tod percent. : See 
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signed by all the Catholic bishops: in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, that they consider the chureb property as much to belon 
to those in legal possession of it, as if it were the recognized leg ‘i 
property of private individuals. In Ireland, it is notorious, that 
Catholic gentlemen who are able to purchase estates, prefer those 
of which the titles rest on confiscation. This is a proof that they 
think the law the best of all er qsatung for the security of property. 
It is, moreover, equally well known, that both in i is i and 
England, the Catholics would much rather see their clergy retained 
in a situation of decent mediocrity, as to the means of subsistence, 
than raised to a degree of affluence which might render them inat- 
tentive to their spiritual duties. Luxury and ease, which are the 
results of all splendid endowments, necessarily induce the mind to 
be very reluctant in undertaking: such severe occupations, as those 
which are. presented -in. the confessional, at the side of the death- 
bed, in the pulpit, and on the altar. The Catholic clergy, at 
present, have notemptations from opulence to lead them out of the 
sphere of their profession, and it 1s, we believe, the unanimous 
desire of their various congregations, that they should ever remain 
80. 3 
We come now to Mr, Gally Knight’s pamphlet, and a better 
written, a more ably reasoned, or a better timed publication, we 
have not lately seen. Having spent some time abroad, he very pro- 
erly thought that he could not better expiate a long absence from 
giao country, than by bringing back to it, on his return, some- 
thing from which it might derive advantage. Would that half our 
tourists had made such good use of their time on the continent, as 
Mr. Knight has done! Would that they had returned to the land 
of their birth, with minds so enlightened and enlarged, with reso- 
lutions so laudable, and with ability so well calculated to give 
them effect ! | | 
Our limits do not permit us to insert all the extracts which we 
had marked in this admirable pamphlet. For one or two passages, 
however, we must find room. 


‘I am anxious to make an offering of whatever harvest I may have 
reaped in the course of extensive rambles; and, as one queStion appears 
to me to be more vital to the best interests of England than-any other, so 
is it my particular wish to bear testimony to what I have seen, with refer- 
ence to that particular question—I mean the expediency of making the 
Catholics as ourselves, or of perpetuating the separation.—And I am the 
more anxious to exhibit a sketch of what has been done, and: is doing, in 
other lands, with regard to this question, because it is to be doubted whe- 
ther many of my countrymen do not confine their judgment, on this sub- 
ject, to more narrow limits than would otherwise be the case, by not 
sufficiently extending their views—by looking down, instead of looking up 
and around—by not sufficiently adverting to other countries and other 
times, and drawing conclusions from examples which are before our eyes, 
and might afford the most striking illustrations—in short, by forgetting 
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that, there is any country in the world besides England—that there is any 
continental Europe—any Scotland—any Ireland. ot : 
‘ How singular, how inexplicable, must it appear, that the great achieve, 
ment, in the accomplishment of which you leave a neighbouring coun 
rejoicing, should be declared impracticable in your own! How unintel- 
ligible that a few miles should make so great a difference.—You have seen 
the general gladness, you have partaken in the general exultation— 
return to your own country in the fond imagination that the tidings of which 
you are the bearer, will make you the more welcome; and when. 
arrive, you find, to your astonishment, that every face lengthens at the 
very mention of the happy event—you are scoffed at as an enthusiast, or 
censured as a dangerous innovator, an enemy of the church, a disturber of 
public peace. Amazed and perplexed, you revolve the matter in your 
mind, and on seeking for an explanation of the mystery, you only find it 
in causes which increase your dejection—Such is a faithful picture of the 
feelings it was my fate to experience on my return last autumn from Bel- 
gium to England. ) | 
‘In Belgium, the great measure of the pacification of the Church (in- 
volving that of the State) had just been carried into effect.—All the coun- 
try hailed this important event as the restoration of general peace, as the 
poe of domestic tranquillity—Some thought that better terms might 
have been obtained had the measure been adopted sooner; some thought 
that too much, and others that too little had been done—but all agreed 
in thanking God that the measure was ‘at last effected. Such was the 
feeling in Belgium ; and, in my own country, I find the door perseveringly 
closed—How can this be? Is there any so wide a difference in the forms 
of Government, in the habits, in the disposition of the two nations, as to 
make that desirable in the one which would be dangerous in the other ? 
Is the one a free, the other a despotic, country—the one under the con- 
tol of an absolute prince, the other at the disposition of an unrestrained 
people ? _Is the one enlightened, the other in darkness ?—the one passive, 
the other volcanic? Let us inquire how this matter really stands, and ob- 
serve the result. The country I left is one that has struggled for free institu- 
tions—that has successfully resisted a Catholic despot—that has risen into 
consequence from having secured the blessings of freedom, and pushed the 
resources of naval and commercial power. The older provinces of the king- 
dom are chiefly Protestant, but with an admixture of Catholics. The 
recently united states are almost exclusively Catholic.—The government 
is vested in a limited monarch, who is a Protestant,* and in two houses 
of parliament. Is this a contrast or a parallel? I left no Protestant 
populace in disorder, terrified with the renewed danger of faggot and 
flame, though the memory of Alva in that country might be supposed to 
have the full as much influence as that of Queen Mary im this. I left no re- 
formed church anticipating immediate destruction.—No parliament ex- 
cting to be exclusively governed by the Catholics who, form a part of its 
y. It was not anticipated that the Pope’s bulls would supersede the law of 


* «Though the new constitution of 1815, formed for the new kingdom, 
is silent on the subject of the religion of the monarch, yet there are various 
reasons, both personal and political, which make it next to certain that the 
king of the Netherlands, and his successors, will always remain Protestants.’ 
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theland, or that Leo XII. would excommunicate William I., and take pos- 
session of his kingdom until he should return to the bosom of the chure 
And yet it cannot be said, —at least, it canuot be said with truth—that there 
the case is widely different.’ pp. 2—4. aR | 


_ We must observe that complaints have been made of late, 
of the mode in which some of the details of the arrangement made 
between the Pope and the king of the Netherlands, have been 
carried into effect. But we are convinced that there is great ex- 
aggeration in the reports that have been circulated on this subject, 
and that a little time will be sufficient to complete that pacification 
in Belgium, which has been soauspiciously begun. It.is not to be 
expected that the mere signing of a treaty can immediately restore 
any country, that has been long agitated, to a condition of unruffled 
tranquillity. The ocean continues breaking on the shore, for some 
time after the storm that disturbed it has subsided. The example 
of Belgium, however, affords us this useful practical lesson, that, in 
a country very similar to our own, ‘it has been considered expedient 
to carry the question, and that the mere act of equalization has, 
of itself, produced quiet in the land.’ 

Mr. Knight next adduces the examples of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Catholic Austria, and Catholic France, all of which have 
outstripped England in the race of justice. 


‘ Germany’ he considers as ‘ a vast and instructive field, containing ait 
empire, five kingdoms, several grand duchies, independent principalities, 
and free towns ; all sorts of interests, every form of religion, every modifi- 
cation of government. Nor can any case be more completely in point 
than the religious progress of Germany, from the beginning to the end— 
from the Reformation to the present hour. It is a country to ‘which the 
eyes of Protestants will readily be directed, because it was there that the 
Reformation began. No country has been more the scene ‘of religious 
warfare, or for a longer period. In no‘country have feligious fervour, dis+ 
sension, and confliction, been carried to a greater length; and no whére 
might the mutual distrust and alarm, which arise from religious animo- 
sities, have been expected to endure for a longer period. | | 

‘A large portion of Europe, and three centuries of experience, com- 
pose the volume which lies open for our inspection; and what does this 
volume contain? In its earlier pages, I fear, we find the proof, that the 
fires of persecution are not alone lighted by Catholic hands; * that con+ 
scientious Catholies could be driven from theit homes and obliged to seek 
tefuge in foreign lands, to escape the fury of merciless Reformers—that 
each sect alike considered that they had a right to extirpate error by forcé 
—that Luther and Calvin, and their adherents, inflicted, as: far as they 
had the power, the same measure of punishment that was denounced 
against their own followers by the Church of Rome. Shall’we not, then, 





- *¢ The last victims of persecution, in England, suffered at the com- 
mand of the Protestant King, James I., in the ninth year of whose reign 
two Arians were burnt. The Act De comburendo Heretico was not abo- 
lished-in Ireland till the 7th of William IIT.’ | 
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admit, that it is better to bury the chapter of persecution in eternal obli- 
vion? None of us can throw the first stone; and none of us can fear the 
recurrence of the danger, because it is only in times.of darkness and violence 
that such atrocities have taken place. They are foreign to the genius of 
the nineteenth century. 

' © We need not dwell on the pages which are written in characters of 
blood, longer than to observe what a sum of human misery arises from 
the indulgence of human passion. We are taught, however, that after 
such convulsions, much time is required before mea‘can be cool enough 
to give their judgment fair play. It is long before they discover that they 
have mistaken the dictates of passion for those of reason—and that the 
fears which they still entertain, apply to circumstances which have long 
ceased to exist. The advocates for liberal measures should, on these 
grounds, be indulgent to those who have not kept pace with themselves— 
because the coutinuation of fear, after all danger is past, is only the cus- 
tomary temper ofthe human mind; but the late sleepers should be 
awakened at last, when reminded that the night is really past, and the sun 
already high in the heavens. i 
__¢ Having gone through the stages of violence and heat, the breaking up 
of elements, and the operation of central fire, we at length come to the 
blessed period when the waters of destruction begin to subside: but this 
was, as it could only be, a gradual process. After repeated hostilities, 
prosecuted with various fortune, equal rancour, and reciprocal devasta- 
tion, the followers of either persuasion were taught the necessity of mutual 
concession ; the pretensions of either party were equitably adjusted, and 
the peace of Westphalia gave comparative tranquillity to Germany. But 
recent contention prolonged hostile feelings, and it was long before libera- 
lity was adopted as a system, Enlightened princes became illustrious 
innovators in the states within their own jurisdiction. The reforms intro- 
duced by Joseph II. established the doctrine of equal rights in the empire 
of Austria; but it was not till the congress of Vienna (1815), that the 
work of-emancipation was completed for the whole of Germany: it was 
then that tranquillity was bestowed upon thirty-eight different states with 
a stroke of the pen. Two lines secured the peace and happiness of mil- 
lions. We find these lines in the Federative Constitution of Germany, as 
agreed upon by the envoys and deputies of all the German states, at the 
general congress. Of that constitution, the following is the sixteenth 
article : 

‘« The different Christian sects in the countries and territories of the 
Germanic Confederation, shall not experience any difference in the enjoy- 
ment of civil and political rights.” : : 

‘ A sentence which deserves to be written in letters of gold; a sentence 
which does eternal honour to those who framed it.’—pp, 6—10. 


Such, observes Mr. mie 9 is the glorious end of the history of 
the religious vicissitudes of Germany. The arguments’ with which 
he follows up this part of his subject, appear to us unanswerable. 


‘How can we fail,’ he asks, ‘ to be struck by the example of so many 
countries—how can we longer believe that what is actually accomplished 
in Holland, in Prussia, in Austria, in Bavaria, in Wurtemberg, in Hano- 
ver—in a word, in the whole of Germany, would not be safe in England ? 
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Is it not mortifying to be obliged to acknowledge, that England is the 
most illiberal of all civilized countries—we might wish to be the'first, we 
are the last. Shall we continue to remain so melancholy an exception? ~ 
‘What has been done in Catholic France? In what manner have 
these dreaded and cruel Catholics conducted themselves with regard to 
their Protestant brethren? The most complete, equality of civil rights 
has long been established. The Catholic and Protestant clergy are 
equally provided for by the state; and the allowance to the Protestant 
clergy is greater than that to the Catholic, because they marry. Protest- 
ants are admissible to the highest offices; and it was but the other day 
that this Catholic country, jealous of the possibility of Papal influence, 
took the education of youth out of the hands of the Jesuits, and ap- 
pointed a minister whose peculiar province it is to superintend the educa- 
tion of all persuasions. | : 
‘ Shall we be less liberal than those whom we charge with a narrow dis- 
position of mind? Is it in England alone that we will not perceive that 
the hour of danger is past—that the circumstances of Europe are changed, 
that the world is more enlightened than it was—that the thunders of Rome 
are become innocuous as those of the theatre, and that it is time for the 
belligerents of every persuasion to throw down their arms ?—pp. 11, 12.’ 


Our author then proceeds to demonstrate three propositions, viz. 
that whatever was noxious in the influence of the Papal power, 
was confined to an age of barbarism and ignorance; that Catholic 
nations are equally jealous with ourselves of Papal interference in 
temporal matters; and that the character of religion merely de- 
pends upon that of the government. Without stopping to exhibit 
the masterly arguments and illustrations, derived from history, 
with which these propositions are maintained and enforced, we 
shall proceed to the arrangements which Mr. Knight suggests, 
with the view of settling the Catholic question. He recommends, 
in the first place, that there should be a direct communication 
established between our government and the court of Rome, after 
the example of other Protestant countries. He then mentions the 
case of Prussia, a kingdom in which the Catholics are numerous. 
Here the sovereign has the absolute nomination of the Catholic 
bishops, in addition to which he possesses the following securities. 


‘No legate, nuncio, or minister of Rome is permitted to enter the 
Prussian territories... . , 

‘ No communication either with Rome, or from Rome, on any pretext, 
or for any purpose, is permitted, except through the organs of govern- 
ment. ; 7 

‘ At Berlin there is a minister for ecclesiastical affairs, and at Rome 
there is a Prussian resident minister. These are the channels through 
which every thing secular or ecclesiastical, relating to Catholics, trans- 
mitted to | ey or coming from Rome, must invariably pass. No other 
mode of correspondence is legal. . 

__ * The minister of ecclesiastical affairs is usually of the reformed church, 
but he is assisted by a board indiscriminately composed of reformed and 
Catholies. : . ; ) ; . 
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‘ No Papal bull lias the validity of law, unless transmitted through the 
proper channel, and sanctioned by the royal exequatur. - : 

‘ The minister of ecclesiastical affairs is also at the head of all public edua 
cation, and in this capacity, though the instruction of the youth destined 
for the Catholic Church is always entrusted to Catholics, the minister of 
government has a general superintendence of the nature and manner of 
their education. : : | 

In Prussia it is a maxim to educate Catholics and Protestants, as much 
as possible, together—those who are, and those who are not, destined for 
the church, the sons of the first families, as well as the poor children—! 
whether at school or at college. Every convenience is afforded for the 
religious instruction of either persuasion; no attempt is made to divert 
either the one or the other from the creed of his forefathers; and educa- 
tion in common, conducted on these principles, is found, not to effect 
any change in religious opinions, but to remove prejudices, assimilate 
character, and promote good-will, in the rising generation, both Catholi¢ 
and Protestant. 

‘ Proselytism is discouraged both in the members of the Established. 
Church, and in the Catholic. ; 

‘Catholics, as has been stated, are eligible to every employment, civil 
or military. | 

‘No contribution is required from the Catholics towards the mainte: 
nance of the established church, whether in the shape of tithes, rates, or 
for the building or repairs of churches. 

‘ Almost all monasteries have been suppressed, and no persons are, 
hereafter, to be allowed to take the vows, with the exception of two orders, 
male and female, who devote themselves to the service of the hospitals ; 
and the Ursuline nuns, who are solely occupied in education. | 

‘ No Jesuit has been permitted to enter the Prussian territory ; which 
prohibition is the more easily maintained, as the bull which revives the - 
Order, only permits the Jesuits to return to such countries as may be dis- 
posed to receive them.’~-pp. 65—67. } 


It will have been perceived, that in Prussia the sovereign enjoys 
an almost entire dominion over the administration of the Catholic 
Church; but that on the other hand, the Catholic:is not required; 
as in England, to pay tithes for the support of the Protestant 
Church. , 

In the kingdom of Hanover, strange to say, the Pope ob- 
tained terms much more favourable. Not only were the two Catho- 
lic bishopricks of Hildesheim and Osnaburgh restored, but the 
churches and bishops were endowed with a suitable revenue, and — 
an endowed seminary was attached to each bishoprick. The mode 
of electing a new bishop is very different from that established in 
Prussia. 

‘ The chapter sends in to the ministry, within a month after the vacancy 
takes place, a list of candidates, who may be selected from the whole body 
of the clergy, so long.as they shall have: attained the age of thirty—be 
well born, distinguished for their knowledge of theology and canon law—. . 
have exercised the cure of souls, or filled a professor’s.chair with credit— 
excelled in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs—enjoy the best 
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reputation, and be without reproach either as to learning or morals—and if 
any of the candidates are less acceptable to government, ministers are at 
liberty to strike out the names, so long as there remain the means of coming 
to an election, The chapter then proceed to elect according to the forms 
of canon law, and the Pope confirms the election. 

‘The bishop and chapter, in turns, elect the other dignitaries of the 
church, sending in a list in-the same manner to the ministry, and effacing 
the names of persons either disapproved or suspected. 

‘ The ecclesiastical affairs are conducted by a minister resident at Rome, 
and a mixed consistory court at Hanover. 

‘No convents are allowed.’—pp. 69, 70. 


We now come to the Netherlands. 


‘The mode of election is the same as in Hanover. 

‘The bishops, and the rest of the Catholic clergy, are to be provided for 
by the state ; the amount of the salaries is left to the king. ' 

‘The new bishop takes the following oath of allegiance :— 

‘«‘T swear and promise, before God and the holy gospels, obedience . 
and fidelity to his majesty, the King of the Netherlands, my lawful sove- 
reign. I promise, also, to hold no correspondence, to assist at no consul- 
tation, to enter into no league, whether without or within the kingdom, 
which may be against the public peace—and if I learn that, either in my 
diocese, or any where else, any machinations are taking place against the 
good of the state, I will make it known to the king.” ) 

‘The youth destined for the Catholic church -are to be educated at Ca- 
tholic seminaries, but are to be instructed in the liberal sciences as well 
as in theology. The seminaries are to be paid by the state. 

‘The bull annuls all former bulls, and concludes with the same ana- 
thema. 

‘All offices and employments, civil and military, are alike open to 
Catholics and Protestants fn Bobstiien 7 ” 

Catholics sit in both houses of parliament, and Catholic bishops are 
admissible to the upper house, by permission of the king, without having 
a right to sit there except by royal appointment. 

‘ The publication of the bull had the immediate effect of quieting the 

discontents.’—pp. 71, 72. | 


We have laid before the reader the ecclesiastical arrangements 
subsisting between the Court of Rome, and three of the Protestant 
powers of Europe; not so much for the purpose of suggesting any 
one of those as exactly suitable to the situation of England, but in: 
order to show that the sovereigns of those countries have not; 
laboured under that horror of the Pope, which pervades our own 
statute book. At the same time, we think that two or three 
statesmen, who should fully and ‘honestly address their minds to 
the subject, might, without any great difficulty, extract from the 
materiale which Mr. Knight has collected, the principles of an 
adjustment which would finally conciliate all parties. At present 
there are great jealousies on both sides,. The Protestant fears 
that the Catholics are anxious for political power, in order that 
they might be enabled to plunder his church and subvert his: 
religion. Sthe Catholics are equally apprehensive that if a Protestant’ 
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bishops, he would use it for the purpose of eorrupting their clerg 
and eradicating their faith from the land. Both parties are in He 
wrong for entertaining such notions. They are both of them led 
into error by mere phantoms of the brain. We know that in the 
Canadas a Protestant King appoints Catholic bishops, and has 
done so for some years, without causing any detriment to theit 
religion, and indeed without even appearing to foster such a de- 
sign for a moment. We know also that in France, a Catholic 
monarch protects the Protestant religion; and that in no part of 
the world are the principles of civil and religious liberty better 
known or more generously acted upon. 

If, upon a fair consideration of the whole subject, it would ap- 
pear that. no ecclesiastical arrangement that could be proposed ‘on 
one side, and agreed to on the other, would be sufficient to remove 
any reasonable apprehensions that might be entertained by the 
Protestants, then it might be seen whether some additional secu- 
rities might not be obtained from the adoption of Sir John Cox 
Hippisley’s plan, or Mr. Horton’s plan, or even both of them com- 
bined, for they are not incompatible. They might, at least, if it 
were necessary to conciliate any very obstinate opponents, be adopt- 
ed, either to their fullest extent, or partially, for a limited tinie— 
say ten or twenty years. During that period the country would 
have an opportunity of judging whether the Catholics have been: 
so ardent in pursuit of their own liberties, merely that they might 
render them subservient to the domination of their religion ; or 
whether, as we believe to be the fact, they are only claiming for 
themselves that equality of civil rights with their fellow subjects, 
which they would claim (as they did in the recent case of the 
Dissenters), for others, who, like themselves, were suffering for 
conscience sake. | | 

In conclusion, we gladly seize this opportunity of ee oe 
the Dissenters on the enactment of the law which has relieved ~ 
them from the sacramental test. We were among the first to ad- 
vocate their cause, and although we must regret that the measurep 
did not finally pass in the shape in which it was originally carried: 
through the House of Commons, yet we cannot but hail it as form 
ing a great and important epoch in the annals of civil and religious 
liberty in this country. 





—- 


Art. Il.—A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, giving some 
Account of the Operas of Munich, Dresden, Berlin, §c.,with Remarks 
upon the Church Music, Singers, Performers, and Composers; and 
a Sample of the Pleasures and Inconveniences that await the Lover 
of Art on a similar Excursion. By a Musical Professor. 8vo, 
pp- 286. 10s. 6d. bds, London: Hunt & Clarke. 1828. 


Ir the late general peace had no litical good consequence, it 
was certainly'a consummation most desirable mn one respect, for it 
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broke that Jong quargntine, during which, shut up in our insular 
rison, we had time to grow up in anti-social prejudices ; all those 
eelings and sympathies which, in a state of extended society, 
radiate towards our kind, being turned as it were back on our- 
selves, and giving pernicious nourishment to the principle of self- 
attachment. Nations as well as individuals may become solitary : 
the effects in either case will be the same. It was therefore a great 
int for us to have been enlarged—to have been able to go into 
the great world, and get ridiculed in all manner of ways out of 
that barbarous idolatry of ourselves, and every thing belonging to 
us, which we had undoubtedly contracted to an enormous degree 
in our retirement. There was not such a paragon of perfection 


under the sun (according to his own sovereign authority), when he 


went abroad, as the bulky boasting John Bull, with his name in the 
account book of Threadneedle Bereet, opposite five figures of 
Consols! . The people in Paris and Frankfort, and the other cities 
of the Continent, knew him, when he descended amongst them, 
by his impatience of the place—by the restlessness of his sublime 
spirit to be freed from the commerce of inferior creatures, They 
had nothing fit to be seen, to be heard, or to be tasted, by this super- 
lative visitor. Their churches. were presumptuously tal!, because 
they might have risen above the tiles of St. Botolph’s—their streets 
were condemned, because they acknowledged no resemblance with 
the Strand—in short, their up-rising and down-setting,. their 
baking and cooking, and tailoring, whatever they did, or whatever 
they refrained from doing, were all only so many abuses of man’s 
liberty over the blessings that were placed within his reach. But 
John began to look about him when he found that he had to pay 
toll for the luxury of indulging his contempt of all the world ; 
when the landlords sent in bills for the broken glass, and the 
spoiled sofas, which, in his supreme indifference for every body 
around him, he had sported with as of no value. The appeal to 
his pocket was irresistible: a pecuniary argument is worth 
Aristotle on a man’s side: John submitted to the ceremony of 
being drawn through the counting-house, and was exorcised of his 
self-sufficiency. 7 

It isa great prim facie reason for distrusting the judgment of 
any English traveller, who, at this time of day, after twelve or 
thirteen years of intimacy with foreign countries, manifests even 
to a small extent the existence within him.of the old leaven of 
national pride, that is so intolerant of dissent in every thing where 
it has fixed its choice. It operates like a wees upon the fairest 
genius, and reduces to nothing the claims which a writer of the 
best qualifications for entertaining and instructing his countrymen 
may otherwise possess. The reader will anticipate that we are 
about to apply this description to the author before us. We un- 
doubtedly think him a man ef no ordinary talents: he writes with 
force and elegance, and knows how to give the charm of interest 
VOL. VIII. M 
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to subjects that are not commonly deemed susceptible of it: he has 
apparently great knowledge of the science of. music; in eve 
reader’s mind he will have established an unquestionable right to 
propound dogmas upon important questions connected with it; 
and, what is more extraordinary, in a man whom we have to con- 
demn for the most puerile ebullitions of national conceit, he seems 
not to be destitute of that philosophy, the result as much of kind- 
liness of nature, as it is of long knowledge of the world, which, 
one would think, ought to have rendered him a milder, if not a 
less prejudiced, umpire between foreign institutions and manners, 
and his own. . Besides, upon many matters he is the saddest of 
all blunderers: to complete a sentence with effect is often his 
greatest glory, nothing troubled at the magnitude of the absurdity 
which it may involve. The clap traps about Priests and Catholic 
ceremonies ought now to be beneath the adoption of any well re- 
ages mind. The time is now happily passed when writers may 
flippant on such subjects with impunity, and gross without 
offence: our character as a nation is too just, we are grown too 
enlightened as a people, to encourage any longer that class of 
interested scribblers who found ready gain in the propagation of 
the vilest scandals about. countries, which we had no opportunity 
of studying for ourselves; and if we speak harshly of our author, 
for having suffered himself to approximate to that nearly extin- 
arene generation of slanderers, it is because we feel sensibly that 

e writer of a volume of interesting and profitable entertainment 
should have so gratuitously marred the effect of his own labours. 

It appears from this work that the Germans are, like the Italians, 
essentially a musical people, and that the cultivation of the art forms 
a part of ‘their routine employments. Every great town has its 
opera: the performers are not there, as with us, the mere creatures 
of public encouragement; the instinctive love of music, which 
exists in the nature of the Germans, multiplies artists, between 
whom and the population there is a reciprocal influence, which 
immediately tends to extend and perpetuate a taste for the art 
amongst them. Our author awards to Germany the superiority in 
vocal and wind-instrument performers, over this country; but in 
following up the comparison, he seems to us altogether strangely 
forgetful of the fact, that amongst us music can be said to be little 
more than an acquirement, recommended by fashion, and received 
only on its authority. As soon as we see a King’s Theatre in 
York and Bristol, we shall then think ourselves at liberty to cope 
for musical character with a people who can boast of an orchestra 
in every city of their country. 

From Antwerp, where the tour commenced, to Frankfort, nothing 
very striking occurred to this traveller; but with the cheerful as- 
pect of the latter city, he appears to have been quite charmed. 

‘ It was in this city,’ he observes, ‘ that I first became acquainted with 
German operatic performances. The opera-house here may, at a rough 
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guess, be compared in size to the Lyceum Theatre ; and it does not appear 
very favourable to the conveyance of sound, if one may so judge from, the 
flatness with which it falls upon the ear. The ofchestra consists of about 
forty-five musicians, of which the wind instruments, particularly the horns 
and clarionets, are good, but the stringed band wants weight, as well as 
both more bass; the violins seem to be always con sordint. The performers, 
vocal and instrumental, are all under the domination of the opera director ; 
who, placed on an elevation in the front of the orchestra, gives the cue 
to all, very properly setting aside the offices of leader, chorus director, &c. 
which in England frequently causes the band and singers to be wandering 
in opposite directions. M. Guhr, who is maestro di capella, and director 
of the music at the Frankfort theatre, takes his stand with the score be- 
fore him, and his baton of office, and sees that the musicians attend to 
their parts, though there seems to be little fear that they will be omitted 
through carelessness and indifference. . The musicians in London, particu- 


larly the wind-instrument players, often exasperate a composer by omitting 


the solos which are set down for them, and from the lenience of the leader 
towards these mistakes, the poor author frequently receives the most unjust 
misrepresentation. | 

‘ Boieldieu’s opera, “ Das weisse Fraulein,” was in fashion during my 
visit to Frankfort, and nothing could exceed the regularity and precision 
in which the chorusses in it were performed; throughout the whole, the 
ensemble was strict, and the nicety of intonation exact; the accom- 
panied recitatives, or rather musica parlante, in which the instruments are 
not regulated by any definite time, reminded me of the bést days of our 
Italian opera. Here is a very agreeable tenor singer, M. Nieser, whose 
voice in the sweetness of its quality resembles that of Curioni; but with 
this advantage, that it is always in tune, and that his style is destitute of 
all flummery and impertinence. I was pleased to hear theatrical music 
without those vulgar appeals in the shape of long shakes, tremendous 
roars, runs and cadences of all kinds, the abomination of our public per- 
formances; and though they produce applause, so easily acquired, that 
few of our singers cannot boast a good stock of them. M. Dobler, a bass 
singer, must be also recorded as possessing a pretty good voice—perhaps 
a little too fat and quaggy in its depth, if rigorously criticised. The thea- 
tre ‘is not rich in female talent ; yet the performance of Mademoiselle Haus 
deserves notice, not only from the unpretending style in which she exe- 
cuted her songs, but from the very remarkable facility with which she 
reached and dwelt upon the highest notes. The concerted pieces, which 
best shew the strength of an opera company, were very long; and here, as 
the quality of the voices did not provoke individual criticism, I was much 
pleased by the musician-like style in which they were performed. No Or- 
namental notes were introduced which did not belong to the harmony;.a sin 
of which public singers are too frequently guilty, and which results from 
the want of a well-grounded education in the science.’-—pp. 37 —40. 


Proceeding to Darmstadt, our author is very mych pleased and 

amused at the condition of society in. that hiner state, which 

seems to unite at once, the simplicity of ancient manners with the 

refinements of modern civilization. The grand Duke of this place 

1s the most celebrated amateur in Germany: he not only encou- 
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ng the art-by. his liberality, but he actuatly superintends the 
rehearsals himself, to which circumstance the author attributes the 
exemption of the musical circles in Darmstadt, from those jealousies, 


intrigues, and sqabbles, which unfortunately prevail in almost 
every other. : 


‘ This venerable nobleman, now between seventy and eighty years of 
age, may on such occasions be generally seen standing at a music-desk 
on the stage, and directing the orchestra with the blandest and most affa- 
ble demeanour. He appears to be the remnant of a tall well-built man, 


though his military uniform and sword show as if in mockery of a para- 


lytic contraction which has bowed the wearer’s head nearly to his chest. 
The grand-duke is, however, still capable of considerable vivacity, which 
I am informed he principally. displays in saluting those ladies who sing to 
his satisfaction ; he is lucky if in the discharge of this important duty he 
meets with few struggles, much less an imitation of the classic flight of 
Aretheusa from A]pheus. 7 

‘ The road to promotion and court favour in this little state lies in mu- 
sical skill, for an aide-de-camp of the duke’s gave the time to the cho- 
russes; so that with this exalted assistance the capell-meister, M. Mongald, 
had nearly a sinecure. The rehearsal was soon despatched, as the opera 
had been before played, and the duke merely required a finale and one or 
two other movements to be tried. 


‘ Darmstadt is a place of splendid buildings, squares, and fountains ; 


there is no poverty to be seen about it; and so great is the courtesy of the. 


inhabitants to a stranger, that it becomes almost a necessity that he walk 
with his hat in his hand. Their politeness is entirely free from servility, 
it springs from kindness of heart; and where, in a thinly-peopled state, 
one has leisure for these urbanities, they are worth all the less exacting 
but stupid and brutal sulkiness to be found in the world. 

‘ About ten steps from the door of the opera-house lead to the open gar- 
dens of the duke, and thus may be enjoyed at the same time the highest 
luxury of a civilized city and rurallife. It isin this quiet retirement, and in 
the calmness of evening, that the beauties of music and the merits of the 
performers are generally discussed; and among the youths and maidens 
there appear sundry other discussions,to which green trees, moonlight, a 
soft air, and the fragrance of flowers are marvellous incentives. I could not 
help envying the peaceful life of some of the musicians, whom I met 
after their pleasant labour, returning home alone by these beautiful 
paths. There can be no fitter place for the chewirig the cud of a plea- 


sant fancy, or for feeling the ‘“ dainty sweet” of “ lovely melancholy.” ’ 
pp. 46—48. 


The arrival of our author at Munich, gives him an opportunity 
of speaking of the great composer, Winter, to whom it boasts of 
having given birth. He then gives an account of the performances 
at the opera-house, and of the merits of the principal singers. 
Mademoiselle Schweitzer, seems to have attracted much of his 
admiration in the character of Desdemona, in Rossini’s Otello. 
A great deal of this mterest may be accounted for by the singular 
circumstance of her presenting a graceful and attractive person, 
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although deprived of a leg, for which a cork one-ds substituted. 
Sacred music flourishes in this city beyond “all other places in 
Germany ; and the author, for once laying aside his prejudices, ac- 
knowledges that the effect of the Catholic religion amongst its 
population, is to diffuse universal cheerfulness throughout the 
whole of Bavaria; indeed, he does not hesitate to admit, that not- 
withstanding the admitted piety of the people, ‘‘ human nature is 
there a very pleasant and good-natured thing.”—-p. 73. 

The German dilletanti do not appear to be at all ashamed of 
exhibiting their enthusiasm for the art. Having some business 
with an ambassador at Munich, our visitor was ushered into the 
chamber of audience by a domestic.— 


‘Where,’ he. continues, ‘I found the secretary of that accomplished 
diplomatist, having thrown aside his papers and documents, standing in 
his shirt over a violin concerto of Mayseder, and labouring hard at its 
passages. It was evident he did not expect visitors. Having therefore 
apologized for receiving me in that airy dress, which I presume he had 
selected during the warm weather for a greater freedom of his bow-arm, 
he laid down his instrument, and retiring into an inner chamber, came 
forth in a morning-gown, and settled my business with perfect coolness 
and composure. A rencontre of this kind is so completely opposed to the 
formality and cermony which is- naturally expected in official people, that 
it upsets one’s gravity for the instant, but upon maturer reflection it should 
produce admiration at that indifference to vulgar prejudices and decorum, 
which does not sacrifice a tasteful employment, or a buoyant costume, for 
the risk of being surprised in a lapse of dignity.’—p. 74. 


Some specimens of our English composers are now beginning 
to make their appearance in Germany. They come out in num- 
bers, but as yet the selection has been so ignorantly conducted, as 
to do little more than confirm the impression in that country, that 
we cannot get beyond a ditty. 

Our traveller proceeded to the city of Vienna, down the Danube, 
and the description of that. expedition is exceedingly lively and 
interesting : characters and manners are touched off with equal 
force and facility. The state of the opera in this capital demanded 
the author’s immediate attention, and the result of his experience 
and inquiries is summed up in the following sketch. : 


‘ The three stars of the opera at present in Vienna, are Mademoiselle 
Lalande, Signor David, and Signor Lablache. ‘The young lady was born 
in France, but was removed into Italy whilst very young, for her musical 
education, and she now holds the rank of member of the Philharmonic 
Society in Bologna. As a prima donna, Mademoiselle Lalande reminds 
me of Madame Ronzi di Begnis, in the force and energy of her style; 
but, with an equality of talent as a musician and a charming person, as 
an actress she falls far short in the comparison. David, the first tenor, 
may be reckoned old for a singer; his voice is tremulous, his- face effe- 
minate, and his person thin and attenuated. In former days there was 
doubtless some foundation for the praise which has been lavished upon 
this singer by those who have visited Italy, but at present he discovers 
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little to:warrant his great fame, unless we perceive it in a style full of 
that frippery for which Crivelli and Garcia have made themselves re. 
markable. David has the appearatice of an antiquated beauty ; his throat is 
whitened, his features look enamelled, and, except when exerting himself 
in his falsetto to reach F. (at which time they are moulded into a sh 
something between smiling and weeping) they are immovable, He, too, like 
some singers of the day, has a favourite note in his voice, which he throws 
out with great fervour, and once or twice I could not help thinking, that 
had. he just been shipwrecked, and was clinging to a plank in the bay of 
Biscay, he could not have made more noise to hail a ship that was pass- 
ing, than he did on a dry stage for the sake of Pacini’s opera. David 
does not want feeling, if he would but in some degree sacrifice the graces, 
instead of sacrificing to them: but there is in the Italian opera sucha 
temptation to the singer to supply the melody of a song, on account of 
the sketchy nature of the original, that if he overshoot the mark, some 
frailty may be pardoned. The bass singer Lablache is a tall, stout, hand- 
some, and good-natured-looking Neapolitan. He appeared in Amazilia 
as a cacique of Indians, and strode about the stage, brandishing a mas- 
sive club, and burlesquing with the most extravagant action a part which 
would have been as contemptible as absurd, if attempted to be played 
seriously. He is a good singer, but on this occasion his angry voice was 
like the bellowing of an enraged bull, and the assumed violence was in 
keeping with his gestures, and a relief to the feelings of the audience. 
Lablache is a great favourite with the ladies of Vienna: the guerdon of 
his services has less of noisy applause in it, and more of “ nods: and 
becks, and wreathed smiles,” than that of others. The price of admit- 
tance into the opera-house here is four times that of the theatre at Mu- 
nich, and the band and chorus are far inferior. The director of the music 
is Weigl; this composer takes his place in the orchestra in so plain a 
costume, that his jean coat appears as though it had been doing 
service in his study five minutes before; and it is thus proved 
(a fact hardly to be believed in England) that music may be con- 


ducted although its conductor be not invested with the dignity of fall 
dress.’—pp. 119—121. 


Next follow accounts of the state of sacred music, and the man- 
ner of conducting public concerts in Vienna, which include many 
curious details connected with the history of several madern com- 
posers of Germany, and their works. Amongst the passages of 
greatest interest in this part of the volume, those which embrace a 
very graphic account of the latter years of Mozart, will not fail to 
fix the attention of the reader. The description is derived from 
the Abbé Stadler, the early friend of the great master, and was 
communicated to our author by the venerable ecclesiastic himself. 
The whole of what relates to the celebrated composer, would be 


inconveniently long to transcribe. We must content ourselves 
therefore with the following paragraph. 


‘ Talk with the kind abbe of Mozart, and he warms into rapture, tells 
of an inspired being, who within a short space put forth more exquisite 
works than have been ever devised in the longest life, of a being fall of 
affection, sensibility, and sociality, who was once his intimate and ass0- 
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ciate ; and as he lingers fondly. over old scenes, he may say, as he did to 
me, ‘‘ All these things have long passed away, but I am still.” Ina 
the Abbé Stadler I saw the real tomb of Mozart; and few of those who 
have lived in marble for two hundred years may boast such honour as to 
have their remembrance last fresh and ardent in the warm bosom of a 
human being for forty. The acquaintance of the Abbé Stadler with Mo- 
zart, commenced when the latter was nine years old, The score of the 
original MSS, was produced, or rather part of it, from the Dies Ire to 
the Sanctus (the rest being in the custody of Eybler, the Hof capell-meis- 
ter): its appearance, and the melancholy history connected with its com- 
position, which I believe every one knows took place while the author was 
hurrying to the grave, filled me with a crowd of emotions. One of them 
was. like that which a devotee would experience on seeing an undoubted 
relic of ,his favourite saint—the thin, sickly fingers that had pressed that 
paper, the pale anxious face that had been bending over it—how must 
Mozart have looked, and how felt, when penning the Lachrymosa and the 
Rex tremende—his being sublimating to an essence, to his fingers’ ends 
and in his feet must he have felt the intense pleasure of creating, his mor- 
tality all the time wrestling with the deity within. No one of sensibility 
could have written the Requiem without a great shock to his physical 
strength ; he must have lived in a fever of thought, have trodden the air 
unclogged by ‘‘ this vile body ;” nay, I think that even ifa ruddy Devon- 
shire farmer could have produced it, knowing what he was doing, it would 
have made a ghost of him, The notes are small and clear, but there is a 
hurry and dash in the strokes by which they are joined together, which 
show the ardour and completeness of the sins Ba esign. There are no 
alterations, and it is the first transcript of Mozart’s mind. In some of the 
passages I thought I could discern a tremulousness in the marks, which 
seemed as if he apprehended life would be gone before he could make his 
thoughts eternal; or did he tremble from contact with their extreme 
beauty, as the bee seems to do when he grapples with a flower? The Re- 
cordare appears most carefully.written; the score is not full; wherever 
there is a duplicate part, it is filled up by an assistant, but the figures are 
carefully marked in Mozart’s own hand. ‘Two observations are suggested 
by the sight of this work : first, how by a few strokes a great genius goes 
farther in the result than the most painful elaboration of thought will arrive 
at, and also how certain habits of thinking allow a man in the hastiest 
composition to defy with safety the sternest and most unrelenting criticism 
to find a fault, and to which indeed, were it the subject of a lecture, the 
professor’s exordium might be, “ This is perfection of its kind.”. The Abbé 
Stadler also possesses the desk at which Mozart stood when en in 
composition : it is a deal one, painted, but its coat is the worse for wear.’ 
—pp. 130—133. 


Our author visited the then recent grave of the unhappy Beetho- 
ven, which is situated in the cemetery of the quiet village of 
Wahringe, the prettiest outlet of Vienna. His reflections upon 
the fate of that ill-starred son of genius, are natural and striking, 
and the comparison instituted between him and Mozart, as the 
great supporters of the German school of music, is characterized 
by a profound knowledge of the merits of those two masters. em 
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The tourist pleasantly ccnducts us through Prague and Dresden, 
to Berlin, rapidly sketching the existing state of music in each 
city, and noticing the pretensions of the composers and performers 
most in vogue amongst the inhabitants of these places. At one of 
the theatres in Berlin, (not the German Opera-house), the author 
had the good fortune to see the Sontag who is now witching our 
metropolis with the combined charms of music and beauty ; by the 
testimony of our author, this lady had been the object of as much 
enthusiasm in Berlin as she is now in London, but if his judg- 


ment is allowed to prevail, the measure of her popularity very 
much exceeds her genuine deserts. 


‘ At the Konig Stadtisches Theater (there are three here in constant 
play), Mademoiselle Sontag is the presiding deity—the goddess of the 
students, and the Vestris of Berlin: and few there are whose hearts are 
fenced with such impenetrable stuff as to rebel against her sovereignty, or 
refuse to adore. When the lady plays, the doors and lobby of the theatre 
are beset by all the wild youths of the city, each of whom would consider 
himself a traitor to the cause of beauty, if he did not contribute all that in 
him lay to make the entrance as much like a bear-garden as possible: 
there is no such thing as attaining to a song here but at the expense of 
mobbing, rib-squeezing, and considerable condensation of the person. 
Those who expect to find in Mademoiselle Sontag a musical genius, will 
be disappointed: nor do I think her fame would have reached England, 
had it not been for certain circumstances of gossip unconnected with her 
profession. The lady is of middling height, well formed, with fair hair, 
and a set of little features which have a kind expression in them. To 
venture upon elaborate praise of the complexion and shape of an actress, 
as it may involve an eulogium on the perfumer or staymaker, which is not 
intended for those worthies, would be imprudent as well as presumptuous. 
Mademoiselle Sontag has a pleasant quality of voice, with a small quantit 
of tonein it, but with plenty of flexibility; an endowment which she dis- 
plays so frequently, that if one could but check the fluttering, unstable, 
whimsical little creature, a long breathing clear note would be invaluable. 
Her highest praise is said to be, that she sings Rossini’s music perfectly, 
and joims to this great natveté in her acting, and that such qualifications 
for a performer are seldom found in company. 

‘In a French opera by Auber, of which the German version is called 
Der Schnee (The Snow), Mademoiselle Sontag turns the heads of the 
whole town: in this piece the audienee is charmed with every flourish, 
enraptured with every look, movement, or gesture; and as to her play- 
fulness, it is seen with ecstacy. The fact is, that Mademoiselle Sontag is 
not tried at the severe tribunal of the German opera in Berlin, but sings 
at a theatre where three parts of the people come to see her alone, and 
among her admirers are certainly not to be reckoned those whose judg- 
ment in musical matters is of the clearest. The dispassionate unpre- 
judiced listener discovers little more to admire in her roulades than he has 
heard hundreds of times in those of other singers. Mademoiselle Sontag 
has a distinct articulation, and dea!s in all the minutiz of refinement; but 
in a sustained cantabile, that sort of movement in which the soul of the 
singer looks out, she is lamentably deficient. It is the leaven of Catalani’s 
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bad style which has deteriorated the taste of the present day, and directly 
opposes it to a simple and natural mode of expression.’—pp. 225—227. 


From the remaining portion of this ‘ Ramble,’ which embraces 
most of the chief towns of. Germany, we might extract passages 
that, for novel and curious information, for neat and scientific 
criticism, and attractive gaiety of manner, would stand a com- 
parison with those which have already been recommended to the 
reader’s attention. : 

When it is remembered that this writer had but one solitary topic 

of inquiry to engage his cares throughout his pilgrimage, it is no 
questionable proof of his ability, that he has succeeded in main- 
taining its interest to the close. It is only fair, at the same time, 
to observe, that the musical discussions are interspersed with obser- 
vations on. life, scenery and manners, which are not the less valu- 
able because they-are introduced in a subordinate relation to the 
main subject of the book. 
-. We confess that this work has revealed to us a state of society 
in Germany, of which before we had very little conception ; for we 
had thought that, to a great extent, the cultivation of music in 
that part of the world was more a matter of ordinance than we 
find it is of instinct. Italy does not, as we were wont to think, 
enjoy a monopoly of the smiles of Apollo. 

It would be injustice not to add, that the volume before us is a 
beautiful specimen of the typographical art. 





Art. I{1.—On the Rise, Progress, and Present State of Public Opin- 
ion in Great Britain, and other parts of the World. - [2d edit.] _ By 
William Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 343. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 1828. 


Pusuic Opinion, in the more enlarged sense, is, in truth, the 
reflected wisdom of ages, operating on, and controlling, the follies 
of the present time. In other words, it is the aggregate of indivi- 
dual knowledge and experience, gleaned from the causes of the 
rise and fall of by-gone empires; the misfortunes and successes of 
princes and ministers, and the philosophy of universal history 
applied to the events and occurrences of the age in which we live. 
It is the making the errors of past times subservient to present 
improvement, and extracting a ‘‘ soul of goodness” from “ things 
evil.” It is separating the links of the great chain of causes, and 
seeing after what fashion they became united, and how they may 
be dissolved. But in this process, we may often deceive our- 
selves, for there are events, the causes of which may elude our in- 
quiry, and which no industry of ours may be enabled to unravel. 
In going, therefore, beyond the sensible qualities of things, we too 
often go beyond our depth, and find ourselves in an element un- 
suited to our observation, because beyond our ken. Therefore, the 
more circumscribed our inquiries regarding so mysterious a power 
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as public opinion, the greater the chance of our discovering its 

he author of the volume before us, appears to be with 
the salutary caution we would enforce. In a sensible and modest 
preface prefixed to his work, he states, that it is his intention to 
attempt to ascertain what is public opinion; to show that, of 
late, its influence has increased, and that that influence depends 
on certain requisites to its formation. 


‘ Public Opinion, he observes, may be said to be that sentiment on any 
given subject, which is entertained by the best informed, most intelligent, 
and most moral persons in the community—which is gradually spread and 
adopted by nearly all persons of any education or proper feeling in a civi- 
lized state. It may be also said, that this feeling exists in a community, and 
becomes powerful in proportion, as information, moral principle, intelli- 
gence, and facility of communication are to be found. As most of these 
requisites are to be found in the middle class of society, as well as the 
upper, it follows, that the power of public opinion depends in a great 
measure on the proportion that the upper and middle class of society bear 
to the lower, or on the quantity of intelligence and wealth that exists in 
the community. The best opinion on any subject, if made public in any 
community, wh 
are very different terms, yet with peor: one seldom exists without the 
other), may, by chance or through caprice, be adopted by the people; 
but unless the necessary requisites of civilization and moral principle 
actually exist, such an impression cannot be adopted from conviction, and 
has therefore little power.’—pp. 15. 16, 


Having defined public opinion, and ascertained what are its 
requisites, the author proceeds to distinguish it from popular 
clamor. 


‘ Popular clamor may be said to be that sort of feeling arising from the 
passions of a multitude acting without consideration, or an excitement 
created amongst the uneducated, or amongst those who do not reflect, or 
do not exercise their judgment on the point in question, 

‘It has been already stated, that public opinion. augments in propor- 
tion as a community becomes civilized and enlightened. Now, Popent 
clamor rests on ignorance and prejudice, consequently the prevalence 
of one cannot well exist with the power of the other.’—p. 18, 


Among other requisites to public opinion, intercommunication 
is necessary, which we find thus stated. 


‘Facility of communication, one of the other requisites for Public 
Opinion, is the ease and celerity with which people of the same or different 
countries may have communication with each other, either by roads or by 
canals, steam boats at sea, &c. &c.; in short, by any method that renders 
the intercourse cheap, easy, and expeditious. The advantage of this facility 
of communication to the formation and strength of public opinion, arises _ 
from these causes: it enlightens the people, destroys prejudices, local 
customs and habits, promotes intelligence, assists in spreading general 
information, and facilitates considerably the interchange of commodities 


ere little civilization or information exists, (although these . 
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and commerce ; this facility of communication, like the other =e for 
public opinion, increases the wealth of the community and the middle 
class of society, andis in its turn extended by their increase.’—pp. 21, 22, 


The author proceeds to contend, that in order to establish the 
existence of public opinion in-any other state, there must’be cer- 
tain pre-existing attributes which are necessary to its production. 


‘It does not appear that public opinion can exist in any community 
without the requisites that have been enumerated ; and to render its power 
complete, they must all exist to acertain degree. Civilization alone, in 
a people without a proper religious feeling or moral principle, would not 
constitute public opinion. “If facility of communication were wanting in 
a community, it would be difficult to find public opinion powerful ; 
which, although it might, and naturally would, on any subject be git 
the community as strongly, if they possessed all the requisites for it 
facility of communication; yet, if this last were wanting, og opinion 
would lose one of its most powerful attributes, which is the knowled 
that such a sentiment was general throughout the community, Not to | 
further tedious on this subject, it will suffice to mention, that if any of the 
requisites already mentioned as necessary to the formation of public 
opinion, are thought by any one. not essentially requisite, let him only 
reflect on the state of a country where public opinion was in existence 
without such a requisite; and it will be found, that in such a case, public 
opinion could scarcely have any influence.’—pp. 27, 28. 


The author now narrows his views, and proceeds to explain the 
rise and progress of public opinion in England, during the following 
eras : 

1. From the Conquest, to the Restoration in 1660. 

2. From the Restoration, to the Revolution in 1688. 

3. From the last mentioned period, to the accession of Geo. I, 

4. From the accession of Geo. I., to the death of Geo. IL. 

5. From the commencement of the reign of Geo, IIL., to the 
present time. | 

After taking a rapid view of all the principal events, from the 
- restoration to the present period, the author comes to the concla- 
sion, that it. is the middle classes chiefly who influence public 
opinion, and that opinion in its turn affects the form of govern- 
ment, instead of government influencing public opinion. © The fol- 
lowing explanation of the course of the power of the middle class 
appears just. 


‘What renders the middle class at present so powerful in England is, 
more than any other circumstance, the mass of property of which in the 
aggregate they are possessed, superior in a great proportion to all the 
other property in the community: wher to the influence belonging to 
property is added, the activity of information now so general in England, 
the extraordinary power of public opinion and its influence will cease to 
be a subject of surprise.’—p. 40. : 


The writer proceeds to account for the retardment of popular 
opinion in England, and attributes its delay for some centuries to 
the Norman Conquest, by William. 
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The intermediate reigns, therefore, till that of Henry VIII., afford 


no indication of the rise of public opinion. Of this era the author 
thus speaks. | 


‘ It was not until the reign of Henry VIII. that a perceptible change 
took place, and the state of the public became ameliorated. 

‘This change arose from the long and profound peace which the 
nation enjoyed under Henry VII., and from the permission granted by 
that politic prince to the great landholders to alienate their estates. The 
long period of peace encoyraged habits of industry and commercial acti- 
vity amongst all classes, which occasioned the creation of capital; and the 
activity of the people by producing the objects of comfort or luxury, 
which augmented the inclination of the landed proprietors to increase 
their expenditure, and consequently encouraged them to part with their 

roperty by sale, and thereby tended to create a middle class of society. 
it must also be remembered, that the suppression of the monasteries and 
the abbey lands, and the spoliation of the church, by Henry VIII., in the 
course of his reign, occasioned a distribution of land, which had a similar 
tendency.’—pp. 48, 49. per’ 


The author describes in the following strain, the influence of 
Public Opinion on the Reformation. 


‘The dawn of public opinion in England, though at its commencement 
weak and indistinct in the former reigns, yet began to be perceptible in that 
of Queen Elizabeth. It was probably a similar feeling that favoured the 
Reformation, and brought about the secession of this country from the 
see of Rome. 

‘ Had the tenets and doctrine of Luther been promulgated at an early 
period in England, say a century before, in the reign of Henry IV. or V., 
it seems the people at that tiine would not have been more sufficientl 
enlightened to receive and comprehend them, and still less so had they 
been: made known at any period of an earlier date; but these doctrines 
were made public at a time when there existed just sufficient information 
in the country, to enable the several classes, such as they then were, to 
understand them, and the consequence was, they were eagerly adopted 
throughout the community. On taking a cursory view of the events that 
occurred during the reigns of Henry VIII., of Mary and Elizabeth, it 
may at first sight appear as if some vacillation existed in public opinion, 
(if such an application can be given to the feeling which then existed) 
concerning the Reformation. The people seemed to change opinions with 
their sovereigns : and by foreigners the English have been reproached with 
being at that time either too indifferent about their religious creed,*or with 
being too subservient to the sovereign of the day, by adopting his senti- 
ments. This reflection, however, can only arise from inattention to the 
state of the public mind. The fact was, that public opinion was, at the 
commencement of the Reformation, nearly equally balanced for and against 
the Reformation, so great was the ignorance that prevailed throughout the 
country: the consequence was, that at which ever side the nifluence of the 
crown was placed—an influence at that period much more powerful than 
we can have an idea of at present—on that side did sentiment for or 
against popery, preponderate.’---p. 53, 
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A great and unpardonable fault was committed, according to the 
opinion of the author of the work before us, in not making the 
restoration of Charles 11. dependant on certain conditions and 

rants favourable to liberty, which were obtained thirty years later 
rom William. At the same time it is admitted, that many acts 
were performed by the court of Charles II., which would not have 
been tolerated under James II., and this is adduced as an instance 
of the progress of public opinion within a very short period. 

From the chapter which treats of that period of history, from 
the accession of Geo. III. to that of his present Majesty, we ex- 
tract the following observations ‘on the French Revolution. 


¢ At the commencement of the French Revolution, it cannot be denied 
that it was much favoured by public opinion in Great Britain. Many 
circumstances created this feeling; a great nation enjoying happiness and 
freedom, naturally desires that others should possess the same, advan- 
tages; perhaps also more selfish motives might operate. It must be ad- 
mitted that for a considerable length of time, a feeling had existed in 
England, of dread of the power of France, arising from the power and 
warlike spirit of that people, and the ambition and unprincipled spirit of 
her rulers ; it might be supposed and with some sort of probability, that if 
France were possessed of a free and representative government, the am- 
bition of her rulers might be kept within bounds, the nation would turn 
its attention to domestic concerns, and acquire habits of peace and in- 
dustry: these and such like considerations, probably influenced public 
opinion here. Besides, the English Constitution afforded so admirable a 
model, and the example of America, in assisting whose emancipation 
France had taken some part, was so powerful, that many amongst the most 
enlightened persons in this country imagined the French Revolution would 
proceed in a quiet manner, and that after a few bubbles, the government 
would settle either in a republican form, or in a monarchy with a limited 
power.—pp. 124, 125. 


In treating of the influence of property, on public opinion, the 
author recurs to the Houses of Lords and Commons, and concludes 
that they are both sanctioned by public opinion. We are free to 
admit that the fact is so, if the author refers to the mere existence 
of these bodies, but if he alludes to their acts, we deny his pre- 
mises, and dispute his conclusions,—but we will quote his words. 


‘The House of Lords possesses scarcely any rights or privileges beyond 
those appertaining to every member of parliament. It seems, therefore, 
but reasonable to conclude, that the House of Lords in this country, is 
sanctioned by public opinion. From the admission into that assembly, of 
individuals qualified as before stated, it appears open to the competition 
and good fortunes of individuals of the other classes, who constantly gain 
admittance into it; consequently, all sentiments of jealousy, which might 
otherwise exist, were it an exclusive body, are at anend. This forms a 
very marked difference between the aristocracy of Great Britain, where 
public opinion predominates, and that sort of nobility yet remaining in 
those countries where liberty, civilization, and the requisites for public 
opinion, have not as yet spread themselves through the people. In a free 
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community, where public opinion is all powerful, the aristocracy consists 
in an assembly forming, like ours, a constituent part of the legislature, the 
individuals of which it is composed being selected for their property, their 
talents, their respectability, or from other causes for which every citizen 
is eligible, no matter how mean or low his birth or family may be, pro- 
vided he is possessed of all or some of these requisites. In those nations 
where public opinion as yet is not powerful, the aristocracy is a separate 
class in the state, between which and the other classes there is a barrier 
as insuperable as between the Castes of India. 

‘ To those who think the House of Commons, to represent public opinion, 
ought to be elected entirely by the people, the assertion will appear 
strange, that it does, as at present constituted, represent phe public opinion 
of the community; but such, beyond doubt, is the case. It is equally 
certain,.that it does so more effectually at present, than if elected by uni- 
versal suffrage and election by ballot. It represents what it ought to do, 
the property of the country,—that is, the upper and middle classes of society, 
If universal suffrage were substituted in the mode of election, none of the 
property, or two former classes of the community, would be represented, 
but the lower classes alone, and instead of being the principal organ of 
public opinion, and of the middle class, it would be that of the lower 
class, and of popular clamor. 

‘ Before the time that the middle class acquired importance in this 
country, even after it had raised itself, but before it acquired any power, 
or, in other words, in the dawn of public opinion, the House of Commons 
had no influence in the State, and could not act in opposition to the will 
and caprice of the monarch. Let the proceedings of that assembly, under 
Henry VIII. be considered with attention, or those of the Commons’ House 
under Elizabeth, or at any subsequent time before the Revolution, and 
they wil! be found of no moment whatever.’—pp. 180—185. 


Having given this (as we think) erroneous account of what par- 
liaments were, the author proceeds to give a summary of what they 
are at this moment. One thing appears clear in his conclusion, 
and that is, that ‘ whatever is, is right.” Hence our present par- 
liament is the best of all possible parliaments, in this best of all 
erate worlds. It is the mirror of the public mind, and infinitely 

tter than if it were elected by universal suffrage. Rotten bo- 
toughs too are discovered to be a most valuable appendage, and 
quite consonant to public opinion! But this is not all. All classes 
in Great Britain enjoy equal rights, equal liberty, equal security 
of person and property. While inditing this sentence we wonder, 
that the words ‘ Catholic,” “ Dissenter,” and “ Jew,” never rung 
in the writer's ears. But no, these are a fraction, compared with 
the whole, and popery, Judaism, and dissent, are abominations in 
the eyes of the orthodox. 

After expatiating on the present state of public opinion in Eng- 
land, the author examines the progress of that mysterious power on 
the Continent, and contends, that Great Britain preceded all other 
nations in the formation of that power, in consequence of her 
liberty, her laws, and other advantages. 
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‘ These benefits were early obtained in England, partly in consequence 
of its insular position, which, whilst it kept off the apprehension of foreign 
invasion, enabled the people to turn their activity to commerce and manu- 
factures, and consequently to augment the capital of the country. The 
former kings of England could not succeed in persuading their people, that 
they were in danger of invasion, and by that means answer the two-fold 
purpose of raising an army, and of obtaining supplies; and also of divert- 
ing the attention of the people from the redress of grievances on the con- 
duct of the government. The English, losing sight of foreign mvasion, had 
time and means to attend to their domestic polity, and by their activity 
and commercial enterprises, to create capital. On the continent, however, | 
the case was different; the king or emperor of any state, who desired to 
divert his people from scrutinizing too closely the limits of his authority, 
had a certain resource in undertaking a war; it was only to take offence, 
real or imaginary, at the conduct of some neighbouring despot, equally 
anxious to promote a quarrel, to war went the two nations. The kings 
gained anincrease of power, if not on their neighbours, at least on their own 
people, and obtained besides, subsidies and supplies; the superior officers 
pay, or promotion ; the others came in for their share of the spoil, either 
gained on the enemy, or squeezed out of the nation ; and the enslaved, 
ignorant, and brutal people, bore all the privations and sufferings, and ex- 
pences, the usual concomitants of war. The kings on the continent (no 
particular allusion to any state is intended) found this game so profitable, 
that few, if any, had sufficient virtue or love of their people implanted in 
their breasts, not to promote it by all the means in their power; such a 
system strengthened the executive government, by the supplies obtained 
from the nation, and by the influence of the army dependent on the will of 
the king.’—pp. 208, 209. | 

Speaking of Greece and Rome, the author contends, that there 
was no such thing as public opinion in either of these states, be- 
cause proper religious feeling, or moral principle, was unknown to 
them. In this opinion we do not hesitate to differ from the author. 
There is abundant evidence, not only of the existence of public 
opinion, but of a high and honourable moral principle, in both the 
states referred to. 

The observations of the author on the state of public opinion in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Naples, Sicily, Germany, Turkey, and 
Russia, are all well worthy attention, but we regret that we have 
not space for further extracts. We cannot conclude without ad- 
mitting, that we have perused this work with pleasure, though we 
do not agree in all the author’s conclusions. His attempt is a 
novel, and perhaps a daring one, for the ground had hitherto been 
untrodden. 

Now that it has been explored, and that the inequalities of sur- 
face, and local advantages have been pointed out by a guiding and 
informed hand, we hope that it will attract other adventurers. 
We regret to find that, on the score of religion particularly, the 
author of the book before us, has many prejudices to overcome: 
his political prepossessions, are more than one would have expected 
from him, writing as he has written, of all parties, and addressing 
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himself to none. The notes display considerable learning, and 
much historical research. They are, however, too numerous, and we 
wish that some of them had been drafted into the body of the 
book. This would render the narrative less interrupted, and 
more compact. 

Mr. Mackinnon has sat in parliament. It is pleasant to find 
a gentleman of so much good sense, and of ample fortune, still 
dedicating his leisure to the service of the public. 





Art.1V. Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the Parliaments 
of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659: now first pub- 
ished from the original autograph Manuscript. With an Introduc- 
tion, containing an Account of the Parliament of 1654; from the 
Journal of Guibon Goddard, Esq. M.P. also now first. printed. 
Edited and Illustrated with Notes, Historical and Biographical. By 
~ John Towill Rutt. 4 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1828. | 


Tue discovery of these private journals of the parliamentary de- 
bates under the Protector, is another valuable addition to the large 
store of materials, which has of late years been so fortunately 
rescued from oblivion, to illustrate one of the most interesting ages 
of our national history. The Diaries of Goddard and Burton, will 
henceforth rank among the standard political memoirs of that mo- 
mentous period, which is emphatically to be distinguished as the 
“‘ settlement of the British Constitution ”—a period extending from 
the reign of Charles I.; to the consummation of the Revolution of 
1688; and embracing in its troubled and perilous vicissitudes, 
whatever is memorable or glorious in the contest which finally 
established our own civil liberties. 


Of. this great epoch, the Protectorate, in the transactions of its 


domestic administration, is far from being the least remarkable | 


portion.. The efforts of Cromwell to legalise and consolidate the 
anomalous system of his government, form the most curious feature 
in his vigorous dictatorship ; and it is no little acquisition to our 
knowledge on the subject, to possess such detailed and authentic 
reports as are here before us, of the debates of the successive par- 
liaments, which were held under himself, and the feeble inheritor 
of his usurpation. The meagre entries on the formal journals of 
these three parliaments, of the Protectorate, record only the reso- 
lutions of majorities ; and thus afford no more than a general 
insight into the views of the prevailing factions of the day. But 
these diaries lay open to us, further, the spirit by which the lead- 
ing members were animated, the arguments by Be ie they evinced 
and supported their designs, and all that developement of political 
tactics, which, in our own times, renders the wordy conflict of par- 
liament so much more interesting, and even important, than its 
mere ultimate decision. In short, we have here the debates them- 
selves, almost as fully reported as in a modern newspaper, where 
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we had only the dry catalogue of resolutions and bills. To go back 
but fifteen years earlier, who can refrain from wishing, that. some 
Goddard. or Burton had sat in the Long .Parliament—or that, if 
haply, some such faithful and industrious reporter did sit among the 
patriots of 1640, his diary may still be preserved and recovered— 
to familiarise us with the substance, as with the result, of those 
vehement and audacious harangues, which roused and ushered in 
the furious storm of civil war? | 3 
That earlier parliamentary diaries than those now before us may 
be in existence, and yet remain for discovery, is indeed probable 
enough, when we consider how unexpectedly the present papers 
have been brought to light. The account given by Mr. Rutt, of 
the manuscripts which have been edited. by his care, is brief: but 
sufficient. It appears that the original note-books in which Bur- 
ton’s diary was contained, came into the possession of Mr. Upcot, 
of the London Institution, on the same occasion with the original 
letters of the lately published correspondence of the second Earl of 
Clarendon :—of which we some months ago gave an account in our 
pages. Burton’s diary, however, albeit so voluminous, from: its 
minuteness in noticing the tenor of every: insignificant speech, as 
to fill seven-eighths of the: work before us,. relates the proceedings 
of the two Parliaments of 1656-8 and 1659. only; ia it was not 
until Mr. Rutt had conducted part of the diary dictgh the press, 
that he discovered in the British Museum, during some researches 
incidental to his work, a MS. volume (presented to that collection 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learned editor of Chaucer), containing the 
journal of Mr. Goddard, another member of the Protectoral Par- 
iament. This, though much more limited in its details than: Mr. 
Burton’s record, had the advantage, which the other did not offer, 
of embracing the. proceedings of Oliver's first Parliatnent—first, at 
least, as deserving the name—of 1654. Mr. Rutt accordingly 
has very properly opened his publication with the insertion, ver- 
batim, of Goddard’s summary report of the debates of. the parlia+ 
ment of 1654; and the proceedings of the subsequent assemblies 
of 1656-8 and 1659, he has. of course printed from the text of 
Burto&; which, however, ‘ Mr.’'Goddard’s MS. has also enabled 
him to correct and complete in numerous instances.’ Mr. Rutt’s 
ee industry has also searched out from the British 
useum several speeches of Oliver Cromwell to the Parliaments, 
which we think he is correct in:supposing have never been printed 
before; and these, with a few other parliamentary papers of the 
period, he has interwoven in his publication. ) "aoe 
Altogether, therefore, it may safely be pronounced that: the 
present work has thus: been made to constitute a most desirable 
accession to our records of the Protectorate.) It presents:ns, in 
fact, with nearly as complete and. unbroken ‘a parliamentary 
history of the epoch to which it relates, as could be wished of any: 
age, even with all our modern facilities for reporting: . The labo- 
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rious zeal ‘which the editor has bestowed on the ‘preparation of the 
work, cannot be too highly commended. If we may. judge ‘from 
the engraved fac-simile of a page of Mr. Burton’s ‘Diary, which is 
prefixed to the second volume, the simple task of deciphering the 
almost illegible writmmg and abbreviations of the MS., must have 
been in itself one of no ordinary difficulty; and Mr. Rutt has evi- 
dently spared no exertion im the higher office of illustrating the 
text of the speeches, and the connexion of the debates. : 94] 
But: while we recognise the historical ‘value of the diaries, and 
the editorial care with which they have been arranged and eluci- 
dated, we should be only deceiving our readers, if we left the im- 
pression that the contents of these volumes are in a suitable form, 
or present many attractions for regular perusal. From the very 
nature of the diaries, that part of the matter which is possessed: of 
real importance and enduring interest, is necessarily interspersed 
and to be sought amidst a mass of details relating only to affairs 
of temporary and local concernment ; such as private bills, and 
petitions purely of a personal nature, discussions growing out of 
the common-place routine of daily business, and reports of the 
ordinary committees on elections and claims. Such. things may 
have some curiosity for those who are fond of studying parlia- 
mentary forms of procedure in different ages; but they are other- 
wise entirely without amusement; and their constant recurrence 
makes the attempt to wade through the volumes, for the sake of 
the strictly historical portion, oer ert tiresome. The book, in 
a word, can never be a popular one. ‘The truth is, that its con- 
tents are in themselves only the raw materials for history ; and:as 
such they will be consulted with advantage by the professed ‘his- 
torian, and moulded into the history of the period to which they 
refer. But the general reader will never have the. patience to toil 
through them. , : 

We have offered our tribute of praise, where it appears to us well 
merited, to the industry with which Mr. Rutt has executed his 
undertaking: we cannot equally applaud the spirit which: he 
manifests as a political. commentator on the text of the diaries. 
When we characterize him as a “fierce republican,’’ he will pro- 
bably be satisfied to receive the designation asa compliment: it 1s 
a sufficient test of his principles that he belongs to that small 
party among us, who are: prepared, at this day, to defend the 
ro a ity of the sentence, and to applaud the execution itself, of 
Charles I., and to reverence the memory of the ‘ magnanimous 
judges’ of that erring and ill-fated monarch. The decision of that 
famous question of political — rests, after all, however, on a 
matter of opinion, for the holding of which no man is fairly to:be 
arraigned. With the free declaration of Mr. Rutt’s tenets on that 
or any other point of politics, we have, of course, neither the right 
nor the disposition to quarrel : all that we must take leave to pro- 
test against is, the bad taste in which his opinions are exhibited. 
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He seems to have thought ‘it decorous, to’ prove his republican 
zeal and sincerity, by giving vent to rancorous spleen against 
royalty and. all its adherents ‘and concomitants ; his good sense 
should rather have taught him that the display of ill-humour ‘and 
irritability on such subjects, is at best only very silly and ludicrous. 

To show the absurdities. into which this jaundiced temper has 
betrayed Mr. Rutt, we shall-be contented to select an example or 
two out of a hundred. In one place (vol. 1. p. cxxxv.), after 
noticing ‘ the severities by which Cromwell’s usurpation was ‘too 
often sustained,’ he: cannot resist the temptation—and goes 
strangely out of his. way to indulge it—of relating, in a long note; 
a ridiculous piece of cruelty perpetrated by a contemporary German 
prince, ‘no usurper,’ he complacently reminds us, but ‘.an acknow- 
ledged leyitimate.’ In the same humour (vol. 11: p. 475), in com- 
menting on executions for treason under our kings, -he observes, 
that ‘ the modern history of Africa exhibits similar:royal amuse- 
ments,’ and introduces the cruelty of his. majesty of ‘Dahomeg, 
with the remark, that ‘ thus symbolized the royal houses of 
Europe and Africa in their barbarous retaliations on vanquished 
enemies.’ } } eit 

What, in the name of wonder, these things have to:do with par- 
liamentary diaries, Mr. Rutt’s readers may vainly inquire! : The 
very idea of a favourer of monarchy is odious to a. he cannot 
mention the political apostacy of Waller, the poet, without the 
remark, that he was ‘ too accomplished a flatterer to contmue long 
any: thing but.a royalist ;’ and he notices: Sir Henry Vane’s: con- 
duct in giving up a sinecure only to echo Mrs. Macauley’s com- 
ment on it, as a ‘ generous instance of disinterested virtue, not to 
be met with in the history of monarchy, from the time of the 
Conquest to this day.’ Nor can Mr. Rutt: himself, emulating the 
charitable judgment of that lady, forbear to doubt whether the: 
half century which has elapsed’ since ‘she wrote, supplies the ‘1n- 
stance of a disinterested royalist to: match the patriotic republican.’ 
Yet the similar conduct of the present Marquess of:Camden, a few 
years ago, in the resignation of his. lucrative sinecure--a. munifi- 
cent act of patriotism, which seems:scarcely to have retained the 

rateful recollection that it merits from the public—might have 
urnished our candid satirist with at least one parallel for the dis- 
interestedness of his. republican. hero, even in our own degenerate 
days. How unworthy are such peevish ebullitions as these of: 
party spleen in a historical. commentator, it is: needless to say ;) 
and thus it is that Mr. Rutt, in a task which called for no expres- 
sion of. feeling, and required only the calm and : dispassionate 
illustration of the text of the debates; has chosen to shew the: sour 
prejudices of a partisan, and to. vie in outrageous bitterness with 
the Oldmixons, the Macauleys,-and the Godwins,:of his faction. 
_ Throughout the debates of all the three Parliaments, reported 
in these diaries, the most interesting circumstance, for general 
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Observation, is the undaunted spirit of opposition manifested 
towards the Protectoral usurpation, though that tyranny was 
armed with the avowed power of the sword. Mr. Goddard’s 
journal of the first of these assemblies—that of 1654, is the least 
curious, because, as he gives a summary only of the arguments of 
the contending parties on each question, and not the particular 
speeches of individuals, his reports do not present the animation 
and heat of personal debate, and fail to possess us with any speci- 
mens of thé characteristic manner and sentiments of the different 
speakers.. Yet his journal gives us a sufficient ‘insight into the 
conduct of the. majority of the House, and conveys a lively idea of 
the intractable temper with which they encountered the supre- 
macy-of Cromwell. Though, it will be remembered, that they sat 
only. by summons under the “ Instrument of Government,” prepared 
by the self-constituted authority of the council of officers who had 
proclaimed Cromwell Protector, their first act was justly to ques- 
tion the’ validity of that Protectoral Constitution, and of the 
powers which it assigned to him. _In opposition to its settlement 
of the government in ‘‘.a single person and a parliament,” the re- 
publican majority insisted that the supreme power was naturally 
vested in Parliament alone, as the representatives of the people. 
The arguments between them and “ the soldiery and court party,” 
as:Goddard calls the Protector’s adherents, in the language of -the 
times, ran, he tells-us, “‘ high and hot”; and after a few days he 
declares that: ‘‘ it began to be visible the interest of the single 
person ‘did plainly lose ground.” The ‘‘soldiery and courtiers,” 
did:not ‘scruple to tell their opponents openly, that it could not be 
expected that the Protector would lay down his sword and. subject 
himself to a Parliament. They also contended more-in the fana- 
tical style of the day, that “ Divine Providence had set a stamp’ 
and a seal: upon Oliver’s government; the sword and present 
power, all being of God:” but to this the other side, pithily 
rejoined inthe same strain, ‘‘ that the Providences of God are like 
a two-edged sword, which may be used both ways; that a thief 
may make as good a title to:every purse which he takes by the high 
ways; and ‘that if titles be méasured by the sword, the Grand 
Turk may make a better right than any Christian princes.” 

- From these debates it is very evident, that this Parliament would 
have voted the supremacy of the Protector an usurpation, if he had 
not adopted the impudent and clumsy expedient of locking. the 
doors of the House, and excluding the members by a guard of 
his soldiery, until they individually signed a recognition of his 
authority: For subscribing to this paper, Goddard is careful to 
give us his reasons, which were the same, doubtless, that actuated 
the unwilling majority ; namely, that ‘ the subscription was in 
effect no more than they were restrained unto by the indentures of 
their summons; that the thing would be done without them, and 
they had fairly contended for it; that they were told plainly it ~ 
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must be so; and that they were bound to submit to the necessity, 
rather than endanger the public peace.” Perhaps they might 
feel, as he says, ‘‘ acquitted to God and their country in so doing, 
rather than to put the nation into another combustion and confu- 
sion ;” but such (how bitter must have been their reflections), were 
for the time, at least the only fruits of all the blood: which had 
been shed for the popular rights, and to such subjection had these | 
men been reduced by the sword, which they had drawn.against 
the lesser encroachments of royal tyranny! A melancholy and 
memorable caution, if the experience of all history in civil dissen- 
sions, did not furnish a hundred similar, against the last and des- 
perate appeal to arms, even for the assertion of the most indubita- 
ble rights ! : 

:. Though Cromwell had thus secured a formal recognition of his 
authority from the members individually, he must soon have had 
reason to discover, that very little change to his advantage had 
been wrought in the collective spirit of the House. This is shewn 
throughout the subsequent debates, in the obstinacy with which 
every article of his instrument of government was contested, and 
in the opposition pertinaciously carried against ea point con- 
nected with the Protector’s personal functions. o one who 
reads this journal will wonder’ that Cromwell, with his arbitrary 
and impatient humour, hastened to extinguish so refractory a legis- 
lature as soon as he possibly could with any decency: the one 
matter of surprise, considering his character, is, that he kept wi 
them any measure of constitutional form. The Instrument of 
Government had declared, that no Parliament should be dissolved 
until:it had sitten ‘ five months:’ so anxious was the Protector to 
be rid of the present one, that. for the sake of gaining but a few 
days, he pretended that lunar months only were designed by the 
act; and on this quibble he suddenly dismissed them, with 
an angry harangue, at the close of the twentieth week of their 
session. | , DBS, gy iil 
_ There is a commonly received opinion, which historians haye 
copied after one another—and. which was first derived probably 
from an assertion in Bates’s Elenchus—that Cromwell was driven 
to dissolve this Parliament before the full time, by intelligence of 
a conspiracy between the republican members, and a large number 
of malcontent officers of the same party in the army, who designed 
to bring the Protector as a criminal before the Partiatsent, and 
actually held frequent meetings at Somerset House, and elsewhere,: 
toarrange that measure. But there appears to us no evidence to 
corroborate this story ; and there is quite enough on the face of: 
the debates to account without it for Cromwell’s precipitation in 
putting an end to them. Mr. Rutt has not observed how much 
the facts in this diary of Goddard contradicts the assertion in Lud-- 
low’s Memoirs, that the Parliament “ differed not in'any material 
point from that form of government which Oliver had himself set 
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up, unless it were in reserving the nomination of his successor to 
Parliament.” : 

This alone, doubtless, was a heavy blow to the darling project 
which Cromwell is believed to have cherished, of founding a new 
hereditary line’ of sovereignty in his family: but besides this, the 
house were proceeding vigorously to restrain him in the exercise of 
a far more vital part of his authority, than the nght of its trans- 
mission. This was the control over the maintenance and numbers 
of the standing army, or the ‘ power of the militia,” as it is 
termed. | 7 ? 

A few days only before Cromwell dissolved the house, a motion 
of the court party, that “in the intervals of parliament, the Protector 
and his suncll should have the ordering and disposing of: the 
niilitia,” was rejected ; and, on the very last day of sitting which 
was suffered, it was voted by a considerable majority, that “the 
militia of this commonwealth, ought not to be raised, formed, or 
made use of, but by.common consent of the people assembled in 

arliament,” and that the ‘‘ said militia shall be settled as the Lord 

rotector and the Parliament shall hereafter agree, &c., and not 
otherwise.” After this, the Protector probably thought it high 
time, unless he desired to see the power of the sword voted out of 
his hands, to dismiss the parliament before they could confirm 
their resolutions in the enactment of a really republican constitu- 
tion, and place him in the embarrassing alternative of solemnly 
assenting to its restrictions upon his authority, or openly refusing 
its acceptance. | : 

. The hopes, or the necessity which ‘moved Cromwell, after en 
countering the refractory spirit of this parliament, to try the expe- 
riment of a new one in the following year, have never, we think, 
been very clearly detined by historians. Whether he trusted, as 
Hume conjectures, that the splendour of his administration abroad, 
and its tranquillity at home, had meanwhile cemented his autho- 
rity, and promised a better compliance with its exercise; or, 
whether the pecuniary difficulties of his government, as other 
writers, and Mr. Rutt among them, have assumed, left him in his 
opinion, no other safe resource, than to obtain supplies legally 
through the representatives of the people, seems equally problema- 
tical. In a curious account (now first printed by Mr. Rutt, from 
a MS. volume in the British Museum), of ‘ passages between the 
Protector and the hundred officers of the army, touching kingship,’ 
against which they had. petitioned, he is made to reproach them, 
that it was they who had been ‘impatient till a parliament was 
called;’ that he had ‘ given his vote against it, but they were con- 
fident of their. own strength and interest, to get men.chosen to 
their hearts’ desire; and that ‘how they had failed: therein, and 
how much the country had been disobliged, was well known.’ 

_ But whatever had. occasioned Cromwell to call this parliament 
of 1656~--8, he took more timely and effectual, though no less 
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tyrannical, measures to secure a majority in it, than he had done 
with the former house. Besides sparing no previous art to in- 
fluence the elections in favour of his own adherents, he further 
resolved, in the most barefaced manner, to exclude all those per- 
sons actually chosen, who were likely to prove hostile to him." His 
guards at the doors permitted no member to enter who ‘did not 
roduce a certificate of approval from his council.’ This was re- 
oat to almost one senda: among whom were Scot the regicide, 
Hazelrigge, and some other of the most violent men of. the repub- 
lican party. It was in vain that these excluded men petitioned 
their brethren who had gained admittance, for. redress. Their 
ejection had left. a majority for Cromwell's party ; and it is. very 
evident that, to that theasure alone, contemptuously violating as it 
did every principle of a free constitution, was the Protector in- 
debted for the compliant temper shewn by this parliament, as. long 
as the exclusion was enforced. | mT | 
. It was.on:assurance of this favourable feeling in the house, that 
Cromwell desired the. Protectorate party to offer a new model of a 
constitutiou, for the solemn deliberation and enactment of parlia- 
ment, to supersede the ‘ instrument of government;’ and that'at 
the same time he prompted or permitted his personal creatures to 
venture a step farther, in proposing for a part of this “‘ Humble 
Petition and Advice,” of the house, as the bill was designated, that 
he should be requested to assume the title and office of king. It 
is very amusing to trace in the progress of Mr. Burton’s Diary, the 
mode in which the first hint of this scheme of ‘kingship’ was at 
length cunningly thrown out, to sound the inclination of the house, 
as well as the Efallition of feeling which it produced in the repub- 
lican party. We shall give the passage, both for its curiosity, and 
as a specimen of the style in which the debates are rendered 
in the Diary. The occasion adroitly chosen, was. after a motion 
“that this house do wait on his Highness the Lord Protector, to 
congratulate with his Highness, upon this great mercy and deliver- 
ance:”—that is, his escape from Sindercomb’s plot to assassinate 
him. of 


_. €Mr. Ashe, the elder. ‘That which the gentleman has moved, will 
do very well for your directions, as to the first part of your speech. I 
would have something else added, which, in my opinion, would tend very,” 
much to the preservation of himself and us, and to the quieting of all the, 
designs of our enemies ;—that his Highness would be pleased to take upon 
him the government according to the ancient constitution ;, so that the 
hopes of our enemies’ plot would be at anend. Both our. liberties and 
peace, and the preservation and privilege of his Highness, would be, 
founded upon an old and secure foundation.’ sith hin, 

‘ Sir William Strickland.—lIt is very late to enter upon such a debate 
as this. I desire you would adjourn, and take up the debate which should, 
have come on this merning, to-morrow morning, I would not have any 
thing added that might clog the business. I doubt not but you will be 
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able to express the sense of the House, when we shall wait upon his 
Highness.’ . | . | ee : , | 
* Major-General Disbrowe.—I know not what that gentleman means 
by his expedient for his Highness’s preservation. I doubt that will be a 
slender prop, without taking care to secure his enemies. That, in my. 
thoughts, is:the best fortification for all honest men. I desire you w 
adjourn till to-morrow, and then take up the debate upon the Bill belie 
you.’ | 3 
‘Mr. Robinson.—I understand not what that gentleman’s motion means, 
who talks of an old constitution, so I cannot tell how we ‘shall debate 
upon it.’ The old constitution is Charles Stewart’s interest. - I hope we 
are not calling him in again. I know not what it means. This gentle- 
man’would have his Highness to be Charles Stewart’s viceroy, or some 
such thing. You have a Bill before you, I would have you go on with 
that as the best expedient for your preservation.’ ) bly 


- * Mr. Downing.—I believe that motion is of more concernment to 
than the Bill before you. Government is the foundation of security. I 


am sorry I was not at your debate in the morning. Government isnotto™ 


be made by six men. Those governments are best which are upon proof, 
and long experience of our ancestors, (and not such as are only in no- 
tion), such whereby the people may understand their liberty, and the Lord 
Protector his privileges. The people must not be fitted to the govern- 
ment, but the government to the people. There was a passage in the nar- 
rative, that our enemies took advantage of our unsettlement. Men go 
away, but constitutions never fall. This is no merriment. It is a matter 
which ought seriously to be weighed. When men pull down their houses 


that ‘are ruinous, they try awhile by setting up shrouds, but finding them’ 


drop in, they build their houses again. I cannot propound a better expe- 
dient for the preservation, both of his Highness and the people, than by 
establishing the government upon the old and tried foundation, as was 
moved to you by a grave and well-experienced person. 1 shall not enter 
into the merits of the business, but desire that this may be seriously de- 
bated, and a day appointed.’ : 

*‘ Mr. Highland.—That gentleman that moved this was one of those that 
was for the pulling down of what he would now set up again. This was 
King, Lords, and Commons; a constitution which we have pulled down 
with our blood and treasure. Will you make the Lord Protector the 
greatest hypocrite in the world, to make him sit in that place, whereby 
corruption, and idolatry, and superstition—which God has borne tes- 
timony sufficiently against, before the Protector and many of you within 


these walls. Can he beget a fit governor? A Parliament, a Council can _ 


chose such an one. Are you now going to set up kingly government, 
which, for these thousand years, has persecuted the people of God? Do 
you expect a better consequence? I beseech you consider of it! What 
a crime it is to offer such a motion as this! Do'you expect a thanksgiving 
day upon'this? I desire that this motion may die, as abominable. © This 
will set all the honest people of this nation weeping and mourning. 
I beseech you, that such a thing as this may never receive footing 


here. I hope we have gotten from our former bondage, blindness, 


and superstition, that great persecution we and our ancestors groaned 
under?’ . 





gg eR 
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‘ Captain Hastel;—I desire.that you would not enter upon a such a 
debate as this, at this time a day. It is late. Adjourn, and take it up 
to-morrow morning, that every one may speak his mind to. it, and if it 
be found for the safety of the nation, if 1¢ were:fit it should be determined 
with. all solemnity.’ : a , 

‘ Mr. Waller.—Appoint to-morrow morning for a further debate upon 
this business, I hope that it may be a good expedient to procure our. 

reservation.’ : 

‘ Mr. Bodurda.—lIt is the opinion of those that do contrive the ruin of 
this commonwealth. They go upon'good and rational ground, to ‘con-’ 
sider what probability there is of their designs prevailing, upon the re- 
moving of his Highness’s person. It is a matter that you ought to take 
into. consideration. If it can be found: for the safety of the nation, the 
alteration of the government, you ought. not to admit it, in order to the’ 
deliverance which you have appointed to give thanks for. If either. a 
natural or an accidental death should happen to his Highness, as who can 
tell how soon, who can tell the consequence ? J think it is very well worth 
a seriaus debate, and ought to precede the other. _I therefore desire, that 
we may take this debate up to-morrow morning. 


. . 


‘Sir Thomas Wroth.—1 conceiyed the government was. so well settled 
before, that it needed not to admit of a debate to alter, it... Yet, seeing it. 
is so. pressed upon the account of preservation and. safety of the nation, 
let it have a full and serious debate. I doubt not but weighty arguments 
may be brought, as well against..as for, hereditary goyernment. 1 know 
not what else can be meant by the motion ; but I think to-morrow is too 
short a time. I desire you would appoint a longer day, that every man 
may be prepared to speak to this business with judgment, and according 
to his conscience; and that, in the mean time, you would go on to the 
business before you.’ . 

‘Divers stood up to speak to this business, others to adjourn this de- 
bate, others cried to appoint to-morrow for the decimation bill... The de- 
bate fell asleep, I know not how, but I believe it was by consent, (as I. 
heard Mr, Nathaniel Bacon and others say, as they came.out), and only, 
started by way of probation. I have not seen so hot a debate vanish so 
strangely, like an ignis fatuus.’—vol.i. pp. 362—366. | ° . . 

Mr. Burton’s authentic report of the debates serves, by the way, 
to correct in this place a little error which historians have received 
through Ludlow’s Memoirs,—that it was Colonel Jephson who first 
tried the feeling of the House, by a motion that the crown should 
be offered to Cromwell. Every reader will remember the story in 
Hume. According to it, the Protector asked Jephson how he could 
think of making such a proposition. ‘As long as I have the ho- 
nour,” answered Jephson, ‘‘to sit in parliament, I must follow 
the dictates of my own conscience, whatever offence I may be so 
unfortunate as to give you.” ‘‘Get thee gone,” said Cromwell, 


giving him a gentle blow on the shoulder, ‘ get thee gone; for a 


mad fellow as thou art.” But it soon appeared, adds Ludlow, 
“with what madness he was possessed ; for he immediately ob- 
tained a foot company for his son, then a scholar at Oxford, and a 
troop of horse for himself.” It here seems, however, that “ Mr. 
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Ashe,’ senior,” and not Jephson, gave the first hint: of making 
Cromwell king ; nor do we find the colonel offering any motion on 
the subject ; though, after the failure of the design, his leaning to. 
the project is shown’by his sarcastic remark in the debates, “that 
there are some so out of love with those four letters (king), that 
wy must, I think, have an act to expunge them out of the alpha- 
ae 43 | e | 
- It is provoking, that just before the grand debate on the “Advice 
and Petition,” in which the crown. was formally tendered to Crom- 
well, there is a considerable hiatus in Burton’s Diary, by which we 
lose perhaps the most interesting part of this parliament’s proceed- 
ings, It was Sir Christopher Pack, an alderman of. London, who 
brought in the bill, “ to gain honour,” observes Whitlock, who had 
himself: declined‘the delicate office. of introducing it. “Those,” 
said ‘Ludiow, ‘‘ who still retained some affection for the Common- 
wealth, fell so furiously upon Pack for his great presumption, that 
they bore him down from the Speaker’s chair to the bar of the 
House.” The number, however, of these staunch republicans, who 
had yet been suffered to take their seats, must have been compara- 
tively small, for the motion to receive Pack’s bill was carried by a 
large majority of 144 to 54. And the express question, that “‘ his 
Highness should. be pleased to assume the name, style, title, dig- 
nity, and office of King of England,” &c., was afterwards carried 
by 123 against 62. : 

There can be no doubt that it was only the bold remonstrances 
and menacing attitude of the republican and fanatical party, among 
the officers of the army out of the House, that deterred Cromwell: 
from accepting {the Parliament's offer. It appears remarkable ‘in 
this diary, that no prominent part against the proposal was taken 
in his place, as a member, by Lambert; though it is well known 
that that general was instigated by his own ambitious hopes of 
succeeding Cromwell in the Protectorship, to rouse the opposition 
of the army: and for fomenting which, indeed, Cromwell after- 
wards deprived him of his commissions. . Whatever measures Lam- 
bert took, must have been carried on by the underhand intrigue 
for which he was famous: for though we here find him continuing 
to engage actively in the other business of the House, his name 
scarcely appears.in the debates on the ‘ Advice and Petition.’ 

With the settlement of the government after the failure of the 
project of ‘kingship,’ in a Protector and two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the members of the upper one to be nominated by himself, 
ended all Cromwell’s satisfaction in his compliant legislature, In 
acceding to the ‘ Advice and Petition,’ he was compelled by one 
of its provisions, which he could not reject with any grace, to leave 
the doors of the Commons’ House open to the hitherto excluded 
members; and these men had no sooner taken their'seats, than 
there appeared a decided majority against him. From that hour, 
it is striking, in Burton’s report, to observe how totally different.is 
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the character which the debates assume. The turbulent Hazelrigge 
and the bold regicide Scot, having obtained: admission, are foremost 
iti every question of opposition to the government. It does not 
appear that the republican ‘party’ openly proceeded to the attempt 
of invalidating the legality of the late settlement, as'has been as- 
serted by Hume and others: but they took occasion of a message 
from’ Cromwell’s new upper house, to’ refuse them the title of 
‘Lords ;’ and the majority would doubtless have proceeded to ay 
them any real participation of the legislative functions, if Cromwell 
had not cut the matter short by an angry dismissal of the parlia- 
ment. On this question. between the Houses, there is one speech 
of Scot very characteristic of the man who desired no other epitaph 
than ‘‘ Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged the king to death.’ 
This harangue breathes the same daring spirit which he afterwards 
carried to the scaffold; and it is easy to discover, through the 
disjecta membra, as Mr. Rutt justly terms them, of Burton’s notes, 
that #t must have been aspeech of ‘great vehemence and power, 
though not unmixed with the fanatics! cant and absurd style of 
the day. ure’ SA ~ 3 : mn 
‘The Lords would not join in the trial of the king. We must lay things 
bare and naked. We were either to lay all that blood of ten years’ war 
upon ourselves, or upon some other object. We called the king of Eng- 
land to our bar, and arraigned him. He was, for his obstinacy and guilt, 
condemned and executed ; and so let all the enemies of God perish. The 
House of Commons had a good conscience in it. Upon this the Lords 
adjourned, and never met, and hereby. came a farewell of all those peers, 
and it was hoped the people of England should never have a negative 
upon. them. : . 
‘You are now moved to have both titles. _There is neither House of 
Lords nor King yet: so that your clerk might well have taken that oath 
which Mr. Schobell took. — 
_ * T shall now say why they are not, why they ought not to be, a House 
of Lords. : | 
‘1. You have not called them so. In all your Petition and Advice you 
have not said a word of it. Oh, but you intended it, said he. It appears 
to me you never intended it, because you never said it, and it is reason 
énough for me to say it. , 
~ ©Once this House said King, and yet you never said Lords; and if ever 
you had said it, it would have been then. He refused it upon a pious 
account, and I hope he will still do so. , 
‘Shall I, that sat in a Parliament, that broughta King to the bar, and 
to the block, not.speak my mind freely here? : Sep | 
‘Could you ever so seasonably express yourselves, when it came so 
regularly and roundly as “‘ King, Lords, and Commons;” though I trust 
you will not do it so handsomely ? | 
‘2. Those that now sit in that House that would be Lords, did they, or 
not, advise you to make them Lords? — ' 
‘ Let me argue in a dilemma. - “get | 
‘ Did they think to be Lords? Then it was their modesty. Did they 
not think to. be Lords?° Then they voted like Englishmen ; ‘just,-entire, 
like choosing the Roman General. 
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‘ I think you have not yet meant to 7 a negative upon the people of 
England; I suppose you would not call them Lords, for tenderness of the 
conscierices of the people of England. They are under an engagement, 
and I hope you will be: as tender as you were to the point of a King ;. 
and you will:not come under the crime of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
which caused Israel to sin. re 

‘ I come to show why you now should not make a House; I should 
say, a House of Lords, I cry you mercy! If there be a House of Lords, 
it is more reason to call the old peerage; and there is not one of them 
there, as I am informed. But you cannot call them for impossibility. 
You have not a quorum, not half a quorum of persons qualified. Those 
that be, fail in the very formals causa, estates and interest, Ancientl 
the Bishops, Abbots, and Lords, their tenants, and relations, could 
engage half England. The Providence of God has so ordered it, that 
England is turned a Commonwealth, and do what you can, you cannot 
make it otherwise; and if you: join any with them in the legislature, it 
will:not do your work. Vous 

‘ The administration of God’s dealings are against you. Is not God 
staining the glory and pride of the world? Is there any thing but a Com- 
monwealth that flourishes? Venice against the pride of the Ottoman 
family. All their mountains are pulled. down.. God. governs the world 
as he governs his church, by plain things and low things. It was this 
that led your Long Parliament; the Providence of God, that virtue 
and ,nonenty should govern the world: not that I am for fifth mo- 
narchy. . 

. ii. Why not this House to be Peers? 

‘1. Because they are but Commoners, and were yesterday here. It is. 
not agreeable to the qualification of Commoners. For ought appears. to 
you, they sit as a part of the Commons, in another place. They have not 
the reason of the quality of Lords. They have not interest, nor the forty- 
thousandth part of England. © ‘fe cn a, ee 

‘2. Have they an interest; had they an interest; why not sit here? 
The interest follows the persons. As they have none by sitting there, 
they lose‘ interests by it. ‘The old nobility will not, do not, sit there. 
They lose that interest. You lose the people of England by it. . a 
® «They .were, by the. providence of God, set free from any negative. 
Will they thank you, if you bring such a negative upon them; the people 
that have bled for you, that have not gained by you, but you by-them. 


What was fought for, but to arrive at that capacity to make your own 
laws. : 
& * + + es + % 


‘The people of Israel were governed by themselves; by the people. 
The people met, saith the text, and went to Hebron. The people have 
power of all these things. God submits all his administrations to. the - 
people, with reverence may I say it. God left to Adam to name all 
creatures. -God ‘did not say this is a lion, this is a bear; but Adam gave 
names to every creature. So he did to the woman, because a rib out of 
his side gave her a name. This house is a rib out of your side—you have 
given it a name. My motion is, that you would not alter it.’—vol., il. 
pp. 387—392. , 


Upon this question of thé title of the “ other House” were the 
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Commons still, engaged, when Oliver suddenly dissolved. this, his 
last experiment of a Parliament, concluding a passionate harangue 
with the malediction that “‘ God would judge between them and 
him :”—* at which many of the Commons cried, Amen.” 

Upon the debates of Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, of 1659, 
which are here given from the collated diaries of Burton and 
Goddard, we can only regret that our limits will not permit us to 
dwell. Though that Deshament sat only three months, its pro- 
ceedings fill two of these volumes, and a great portion of them are 
of a highly interesting character. The value of the reports, how- 
ever, consists less in the historical importance of this Parliament’s 
ephemeral measures, which were so shortly quashed by the dicta- 
tion of the military ‘cabal of Wallingford House,” than in the 
retrospect which the debates afford to the famous transactions in 
the Long Parliament. The old members who had sat.in that 
memorable assembly, seem to have now felt themselves called upon, 
in..a spirit of which we have seen frequent instances in our own 
times, to justify their personal conduct on former occasions ; and 
we have thus several relations which may be considered «as. the 
manifestos of the various parties in the Long Parliament. One 
elaborate speech of. Hazelrigge (vol. 11. PP 7—105), reviewing 
the principal transactions between Charles I. and the Parliament, 
and the subsequent usurpation of Cromwell, forms in itself a his- 
torical apology for the republican party, and as proceeding from 
one of its leaders, is a document, of its kind, highly worthy of 
attention. 

But, altogether, these debates will rather disappoint those who 
might be disposed to believe that the turbulent school in which 
the speakers had been educated, was favourable. to the excitement 
and cultivation of popular eloquence. The parliamentary. oratory 
of that age seems never to have reached any remarkable elevation 
of sentiment, or to have aimed at any great power of expression. 
Its language was vigorous and bold; but. coarse, homely, unpo- 
lished, and vulgarly colloquial. It has earnestness of manner and’ 
fullness of matter, but with an utter disregard and absence of all 
care, art, or elegance in the delivery. 





Art. V.—Salathiel. A Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 3 vols. 12mo. London: Colburn. 1828. 


Tue hero of this singular book is neither moré' nor less than the 
imaginary being, known in vulgar tradition and common parlance, 
as ‘‘ The Wandering Jew.” The reputed author of the volumes is 
the Rev. George Croly. 

To define with exactness the class of composition to, which 
‘Salathiel” appertains, would be no easy task. It is something, 
between an ethical declamation and a poetical rhapsody : between 
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a political dissertation and a historical ‘romance. Considered ‘as 
a tale of fiction, the story is'ill constructed, and extravagant ‘to the 
last degree: the human adventures, not merely marvellous ‘and 
supernatural,‘but generally devoid of all probable concatenation of 
fortune or fate, perpetually disjointed without cause or effect, and 
not: unfrequently ‘contradictory and inconsistent in themselves. In 
its more ambitious pretension, as a historical picture of the fear- 
ful fulfilment of divine prophecy—of the last war of the Jews, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem—the narrative is not only a‘decided 
failure in clearness, regularity, and sustained fidelity of delineation, 
but a failure of the most objectionable kind. Truth is every 
where mingled with fable; the order and occurrence of real events 
are altogether confounded and violated ; and the most momentous 
transactions are unscrupulously distorted to suit the mere idle pur- 
pose of a novelist’s invention. 3 

. In the same spirit we encounter, in the very preface, an asseve- 
ration of the authenticity of the story, which is nota little startling. 
‘ Other narratives,’ of the life of the anathematized Jew, we are 
told, ‘may be more’ specious or eloquent; but this narrative has 
the supreme merit of truth; it is the most true—it is the only true.’ 
This is really going too far. Considering the nature of some of 
the events which are wrought into the story, no plea of the poeti- 
eal licence can possibly excuse the earnestness of this false and 
gratuitous pledge. The eternal cause of truth is too important to 
be thus seriously: prostituted to the vain desire. of lending the 
semblance of reality to the shadows of fiction. But the attempt 
is characteristic of the whole work: its only result must. be- to 
confuse and mislead the ignorant and unwary in the reception of 
facts which, by the solemnity of their import, should assuredly 
belong to the most impressive pages of sacred history ! ee 
': Upon-one point, while we unfeignedly disclaim every doubt of 
the excellence of the author’s intentions, we are here bound to 
speak plainly.. The awful story of human redemption is no sub- 
ject to be lightly interwoven into-.a tale of fiction., They who 
have observed the principles upon which this journal is conducted, 
will be the last to suspect us of being actuated by any fanatical 
spirit; but we are precise and sober enough in our ideas to shrink 
with some horror from the profanation of introducing the scene of 
the Crucifixion, and the miraculous darkness of the Passion, into 
the machinery of a novel. It is true (and we are careful to record 
the apology) that the author has manifestly touched upon the 
“ ‘nameless crime,” which is imagined to have produced the ter- 
rific fiat, ““Tarry thou till I come,” with a misgiving sense of the 
unbecoming character of his theme: that he has alluded to the 
supposed commission of the horrible sacrilege as rapidly as possible 
for his purpose ; that he has endeavoured to clothe his description 
(though even this is unnatural in the mouth of his still uncon- 
verted Jew), in the language of conscious guilt and deepened 
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remorse—of pious reverence for the Divine 'Victim, and :implied 
acknowledgment of: the truth: of :His mission... All this disproves 
the intention of blasphemy ; but it does notabstract one iota:from 
the revolting peculiarity of the design, or the indecency of. the 
effect... It-is also true, that: there is:a powerful: effort to clothe-the 
picture. of the: miraculous darkness and earthquake of: the Cruci- 
fixion, in magnificent and appalling imagery: but we are here 
again .offensively reminded of the sacred source ‘from which the 
description has been borrowed, and of the unhallowed use ‘to 
which it is applied. The simple sublimity of the: Evangelist’s 
record has nothing to gain from florid elaboration ; nor, if it. had, 
would mere beauty of oe reconcile us to this wanton trans- 
portation of ces | writ from the temple: of God and the closet, to 
the circulating library and the-club-roem. ait io jaa 
We perceive, indeed, throughout these volumes,.a strong dispo- 
sition to sanctify the levity of purpose, which has : used such 
materials at all in such a place, by a religious fervour-and pas- 
sionate unction of the sentiments with which their introduction. is 
commingled. With minds of a certain cast, this ardent display of 
a warmth.of temperament, half pious, half poetical, may perhaps 
be received in extenuation for the inherent impropriety of the 
subject: but to us it seemsionly an aggravation of its bad taste. 
We have often and sufficiently declared, that: we are no admirers 
of the “‘ religious novel;” and. we hold it.to be, at best, but an:un- 
seemly trifling with sacred subjects, to render the tales of imagina- 
tion the.hacknied: vehicle for ethical or doctrinal discourses... But 
we know there is a class of readers who, by:a strange contradiction 
in their over.scrupulons rejection of all mere amusement, delight 
in such medicated swéetmeats ; and to the favour of. these 
persons it should:seem that. ‘:Salathiel’ is meant ‘to be particularly 
addressed. For in one of those undesigning poner which:so 
accidentally find: their way through the round. of the-daily press, it 
is gently whispered that “the tone of religious enthusiasm which 
pervades the extraordinary: narrative of Salathiel, has made: it 
a only with romance readers, but among more serious 
classes ! ”’ | : : 
But setting aside the objectionable tendency of the story, we do, 
not think the author’s plan by any means well. chosen. If it were 
only his purpose to narrate the destruction of Jerusalem, the_ad- 
ventures and sufferings of any imaginary Jewish: Family of the 
period, might have afforded him (as it has done for Mr. Milman), 
a sufficient theme: for introducing a description. of. the, general. 
desolation of that age of horror, from the pages of Josephus. And. 
this it would have effected, without the necessity for:any fiction: so 
unnatural: and indecent. Or if, on the other hand, |he essayed to: 
paint the unspeakable misery of the curse of an: immortality upon: 
earth, he might far better, avoiding all questionable ground, have 
selected some later epoch in the existence of his hero, when he had. 
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survived all the sweet relations of humanity, and stood alone in the 
frightful solitude of a heart, cut away from the affections, the 
aspirations, and the sympathies of its human nature, yet doomed 
to feel the aching void and weariness of a hopeless existence, 
from which no earthly power could shake off this mortal evil. 

But we very much doubt whether the history of such a being 
is capable of being converted by any means into an agreeable 
fiction. The attempt has been made before and has failed. The 
subject seems to admit only of the brief single portraiture of fear- 
ful and monotonous wretchedness, which can be described only 
once, because, however it be attempted to vary the details, the 
general expression is for ever the same. Or, at most, the idea 
can be expanded only into a bitter satire. upon the transitory 
vanities of that shifting scene, which the accursed immortals 
would be doomed to witness in the successive and fleeting career 
of countless generations. But how are we to link such a being 
with the working of passions, which for him must be worn out in the 
loathing and weariness of his fate ;—how associate him with 
hopes, in which the present could offer no excitement, and the 
future could present no attraction? How mingle him through 
the ties of society, in the ordinary career of love, of ambition, of 


wealth—for whom all these things had turned upon experience to 


satiety and mockery? The story of such a being could be invested 
with no human interest in his person, and with no conceivable 
relation to the fortunes of others. 

The attempt to trace the course of existence of such a being, 
the author before us (so far as he has gone), has in fact not made. 
His Salathiel, as he here appears, is no¢ the immortal. He is an 
ordinary man, filling only the usual span of existence; bearing a 
‘* charmed life” it is true, like other heroes of romance, but not yet 
surviving the loving and the beloved; a husband and a father, a 
priest of the temple, and a prince among the tribes of Israel, a 
patriot burning for their deliverance from the Roman yoke, and a 
warriot leading. them to the onset and the victory. Throughout 
the tale he is thus exhibited to us, as any other favourite cha- 
racter of fiction, with ardent — and lofty attributes of mind, 
intensely devoted in his affections, noble and generous in his 
pursuits, throwing his whole soul into reciprocal love and friend- 
ship, and toiling even to self-sacrifice and ruin, for the welfare, 
the honour, and the happiness of others. This is not yet the 
mysterious and unhappy wanderer who, in the solitude for him of 
a crowded world, has dragged on his millenium of exhausted 
sorrow, enduring misanthropy and eternal weariness, isolated 
from the feelings, the sympathies, and even the agonizing emo- 
tions of his kind. This is not: yet the wretch who has really felt 
the curse of immortality in the loneliness of his own heart,. and 
the separation of his lot from that of all humanity. Salathielis 
here, but the actor in a single generation ;—and the author 
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has hastened to dismiss him, before he survives his fellows in the 
iece. ) bah Spe: 
- This, then, is one of the incongruities of the work. The author 
has professed to bring before us the earthly sojourner. through 
eighteen centuries, and he has shewn us only an existence under 
the prescribed limits of “‘ three-score years and ten.” This dis- 
crepancy between the project and its execution, meets us in the 
very title page. Salathiel is there a ‘ Story of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future.’ It must be confessed this catching 


_ announcement savours marvellously of the spirit of advertising 


quackery.—Every tale we opine is a story of “ the Past”’—but 
what has the Salathiel of our author to do with ‘* the Present ;”’ 
or who, except in that figure of speech which is supposed to be 


; pes: to the Emerald Isle, ever heard of-a story of the 


uture ? 

Through all the extravagance of the tale, we really have not 
the courage to labour, for the mere useless purpose of pointing ‘out 
the utter incoherence and defiance of riehalabts, which every 
where ‘mark its domestic incidents, or the utter confusion and 
distortion in which circumstances purely historical, are every 
where misrepresented. Suffice it to observe, in this latter respect, 
which alone is worth noticing, that the reader ‘who is familiar 


‘with the story of the last Jewish war, and the destruction of Je- 
Tusalem, in the intensely interesting narrative of Josephus, will 


with difficulty recognise the features of that authentic story, in their 
vague transformation through this fiction. The most memorable 
events of the war are here transposed, and supplanted by fictitious 
details, interpolated and omitted, assigned to wrong actors, and 
imputed to motives the most opposite from the real, just according, 


-a8 It would seem, to the caprice of the author, and without any 


conceivable advantage to his relation. To mention but one gra- 
tuitous perversion of history, the fall of the fortress of Massada, 
which was the very last event of the war, is here made to: precede 
that of Jerusalem; and the memorable and dreadful. act of the 
garrison of that fortress, who, when the Romans fired it, preferred 


‘In the fierceness of their’ despair, to slay first. their wives and 
children, and then each other, rather than fall alive mto the hands 


of the victors—all this shocking catastrophe, which might have 
afforded such a subject of appalling description’ for a powerful 
pencil, is entirely changed into some common-place and imaginary 
details of no interest whatever. ‘S8UL9.t : 
Nor, though the author has devoted the whole of his’ third 
volume to depict the last horrors of the siege of Jerusalem, has 
he presented us with any definite ideas of their progress; and 
instead of the genuine historieal record, the’ terrors of which no 
fiction can surpass, we have only occasional pictures—thrown off, 
no doubt, with tremendous vividness of delineation—of scenes of 
guilt, and anguish, and wrath, but nothing like a regular narra- 
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tion, intelligible in its particulars, and still deepening in its 
agonizing course to the final extremity of human woe. 

In short, Salathiel, considered as a ‘‘ Story,” and as a connected 
whole, is, we must repeat, a decided failure. It would, we ate 
persuaded, be scarcely possible to find a single chapter in it without 
some gross absurdity, some monstrous improbability or inconsis- 
tency, some contradiction or disagreement, either with what has 
gone before, or what is to follow. And yet it is no less true that, 
open it where we will, we shall be sure to discover, mingled with 
all this, some touches of real and extraordinary merit, some evi- 
dence of talent equally original, vigorous, and imaginative. If 
we were required to cite the most remarkable features in this pro- 
duction, we should adduce its splendid descriptions, its bright and 
many coloured imagery—a wonderful strength and power of lan- 
guage which we have seldom seen equalled. This burning and 
impetuous flood of poetical eloquence, is diffused and overspread 
through almost every page. It matters little to what portion of 
the volumes we turn for the exemptification of’a style which uni- 
versally pervades them. We may take as well as any other, the 
passage which depicts the last night of the devoted city. 


‘ On this night, this fatal night, no man laid his head upon his pillow. 
Heaven and earth were in conflict. Meteors burned above us; the ground 
shook under our feet; the volcano blazed; the wind burst forth in irre- 
sistible blasts, and swept the living and the dead in whirlwinds far into 
desert. We heard the bellowing of the distant Mediterranean, as if its 
waters were at our side, swelled by a new deluge. The lakes and rivers 
roared, and inundated the land. The fiery sword shot out tenfold fire. 
Showers of blood fell. Thunder pealed from every quarter of the heaven. 
‘Lightning in immense sheets, of an intensity and duration that turned the 
darkness into more than day, withering eye and soul, burned from the 
zenith to the ground, and marked its track by forests on flame, and the 
shattered summits of the hills. 


‘Defence was unthought of; for the mortal enemy had past from the 
‘mind. Our hearts quaked for fear. But it was, to see the powers of 
heaven shaken. All cast away the shield and the spear, and crouched 
before the descending judgment. We were conscience-smitten, Our 
cries of remorse, anguish, and horror, were heard through the uproar of 
the storm. We howled to the caverns to hide us; we plunged inte the 
sepulchres, to escape the wrath that consumed the living; we would have | 
buried ourselves under the mountains. 


‘I knew the cause, the unspeakable cause; and knew that the last 
hour of crime was at hand. A few fugitives, astonished to see one man 
among them not sunk into the lowest feebleness of fear, came round me, 
and besought me-to lead them to some place of safety, if such were now 
to be found on earth. I told them openly, that they were to die; and 
counselled them to die in the hallowed ground of the Temple. They fol- 
lowed; and I ledthem, through streets encumbered with every shape of 
human suffering, tothe foot of Mount Moriah. But beyond that, we found 
advance impossible. Piles of cloud, whose darkness was palpable even in 
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the midnight in which we stood, covered the holy hill, Impatient, and 
not to be daunted by any thing that man could overcome, I cheered 
disheartened band, and attempted to lead the way up the ascent. But £ 
bad scarcely entered the cloud, when I was swept downward by a gust, 
that tore the rocks in a flinty shower round me. 7 

‘.Now came the last and most wondrous sign, that marked the fate of 
rejected Israel. 

‘While I lay helpless, I heard the whirlwind roar through the cloudy 
hill, and the vapours began to revolve. A pale light, like that of the rising 
moon, quivered on their edges; and the clouds rose, and rapidly shaped 
themselves into the forms of battlements and towers, The sound of 
voices was heard within, low and distant, yet strangely sweet. Still 
the lustre brightened, and the airy building rose, tower on tower, and bat- 
tlement on battlement. In awe that held us mute, we knelt and gazed 
upon this more than mortal architecture, that continued rising and spread- 
ing, and glowing with a serener light, still soft and silvery, yet to which 
the broadest moon-beam was dim. At last, it stood forth to earth and 
heaven the colossal image of the first Temple, of the building raised by 
the wisest of men, and consecrated by the visible glory. All Jerusalem 
saw the image; and the shout that in the midst of their despair ascended 
from its thousands and tens of thousands, told what proud remembrances 
were there. But a hymn was heard, that might have hushed the world 
beside. Never fell on my ear, never on the human sense, a sound so ma- 
jestic, yet s0 subduing; so full of melancholy, yet of grandeur and com- 
mand. The vast portal opened, and from it marched a host, such as man 
had never seen before, such as man shall never but once see again; the 
guardian angels of the city of David !—they came forth glorious; bat 
with woe in ali their steps; the stars upon their helmets dim; their robes 
stained ; tears flowing down their celestial beauty. ‘‘ Let us go hence,” 
was their song of sorrow.—“‘ Let us go hence,” was answered by the sad 
echoes of the moutains.—“ Let us go hence,” swelled the night, to 
the farthest limits of the land. The procession lingered long on the sum- 
mit of the hill. The thunder pealed; and they rose at the command, 
diffusing waves of light over the expanse of heaven. Their chorus was 
heard, still magnificent and melancholy, when ther splendour was dimi- 
nished to the brightness of a star. Then the thunder roared again; -the 
cloudy temple was scattered on the winds; and darkness, the amen of her 
grave, settled upon Jerusalem.’—vol. i. pp. 396—400. 


It is the misfortune of a power of diction, so rich and magnilo- 
quent as that of our author, that it is not suitable alike to all 
subjects. On minor occasions, he knows not how to subdue hig 
tone, and restrain his exuberance to the level and the capacity of 
the matter before him; and like the auctioneer of accomplishes 
memory, he cannot help being equally eloquent on “‘a Raphael 
and a ribbon.” The effect of this unrelieved brilliancy of colour- 
ing, sustained throughout the whole work, and expended with the 
same profusion on every topic, is, that it at last.palls upon ithe 
sense. The reader is fatigued with perpetual splendour, and daz- 
zled with excess of light. Chasteness of expression, moreover, is 
a quality incapable of preservation in such overwrought diction’; 
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‘andthe writer before us is often hurried, in the ill regulated fervour 
.of his style, to the verge of the bombastic and the ridiculous : to 
the use of such epithets, for example, as ‘rich thunder,’ the 
“bitter. sweet of memory,’ ‘superb sorrow,’ and a thousand ‘of 
the like. : : 

From among the numerous descriptions of combats, with which 
the author delights in a very militant taste to present us, we shall 
select, as another specimen of his manner, his animated picture of 
a night attack of pirates on a squadron of Roman galleys: 


‘The Roman squadron, with that precaution which was the essential 
principle of their matchless discipline, were drawn up in order of battle, 
though they could have had no expectation of being attacked on such a 
night. Butthe roar of the wind buried every other sound, and we stole 
round the promontory unheard. 

‘The short period of this silent navigation was one of the keenest 
anxiety. All but those necessary for the working of the vessel were lying 
on their faces ; we feared lest the very drawing of our breath might give 
the alarm; not a limb was moved, and, like a galley of the dead, we 
floated on, filled with destruction. We were yet at some distance from 
the twinkling lights that showed the prefect’s trireme; when, on glancing 
round, I perceived a dark object on the water, and pointed it out to the 
captain. He looked, but looked in vain. 7 , 

* « Some lurking spy,” said he, ‘* that was born to pay for his know- 
ledge.” With a sailor's promptitude, he caught up a lamp, and swung it 
overboard. It fell beside the object, a small boat as black as the waves 
themselves. 

__ © Now for the sentinel,” were his words, as he plunged into the sea. 
The act was as rapid as thought. I heard a struggle, a groan, and a boat 
floated empty beside me on the next billow. : 

‘But there was no time for search. We were within an oar’s length of 
the anchorage. To communicate the loss of their captain (and what 
could human struggle do among the mountain waves of that sea?) might 
be to dispirit the crew, and ruin the enterprise. I took the command upon 
myself, and gave the word to fall on. 

‘ A storm of fire, as strange to the enemy as if it had risen from the bot- 
tom of the sea, was instantly poured on the advanced ships. The surprise 
was total. The erews, exhausted by the night, were chiefly asleep. The 
troops on board were helpless, on decks covered with the spray, and among 
shrouds and sails falling down in burning fragments on their heads. Our 
shouts gave them the idea of being attacked by overwhelming numbers; 
-and, after a short dispute, we cleared the whole outer line of every sailor 
and soldier. The whole was soon a pile of flame, a sea volcano that 
lighted sky, sea, and shore. 

‘ Yet only half our work was done. The enemy were now fully awake, 
and no man could despise Roman preparation. I ordered.a fire galley to 
be run in between the leading ships; but she was caught half-way by a 
chain, and turned round, scattering flame among ourselves. The boats 
were then lowered, and our most desperate fellows sent to cut out, or 
board. But the crowded. decks drove them back, and the Roman pike 
was an over-match for our short falchions. For a while we were forced to 
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content ourselves with the distant exchange of, lances and arrows. The 
affair became critical; the enemy were still three times our: force ; they. 
were unmooring; and.our only chance of. destroying them was'at anchor, 

I called the crew forward, and proposed that we should run the galley close 
on the prefect’s ship, set them both on fire, and,.in the confusion, carry, 
the remaining vessels. But sailors, if as bold, are as capricious as their 
element. Our partial repulse had already disheartened them,.. I was met 
by murmurs and clamours for the captain... The clamours rose into 
open charges that I had, to get the command, thrown him overboard. ' 

‘IT wasalone. Jubal, worn out with fatigue and illness, was lying at my 
feet, more requiring defence than able to afford it. The crowd were grow 
ing furious against the stranger. I felt that all depended on the moment, 
and leaped from the poop into the midst of the mutineers. | : : 

- ©“ Fools,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what could I get by making away with your 
captain? I have no wish for your command. I have no want of your 
help.. I disdain you:—bold as lions, over the table; tame as. sheep, on 
the deck ; I leave you to, be butchered by the Romans, Let the brave 
follow me, if such there be among you.” 

‘A shallop that had returned with defeated boarders, lay by the galley’s 
side. I seized atorch. Eight or ten, roused by my taunts, followed me 
into the boat. We pulled right forthe Roman centre. Every man had a 
torch in one hand, und an oar in the other. We shot along the waters, a 
flying mass of flame; and while both fleets were gazing on usin astonish-: 
ment, rushed under the poop of the commander’s trireme. The fire ‘soon 
rolled up her tarry sides, and ran along the cordage. But the defence 
was desperate, and lances rained upon. us. Half of us were disabled in 
the first discharge ; the shallop was battered with huge stones; and I felt 
that she was sinking. } , 

‘<< One trial more, brave comrades, one glorious attempt more! . The. 
beet must go down; and unless we would go along with it, we must 

oard.” ) 

‘I leaped forward, and clung to the chains. My example was followed, 
The boat went down; and this sight, which was just discoverable by the 
livid flame of the vessel, raised a roar of triumph among theenemy. But 
to climb up the tall sides of the trireme was beyond our skill, and we re- 
mained dashed by the heavy waves as she rose and fell. Our only alter- 
natives now were to be piked down, drowned, or burned. The flame was 
already rapidly advancing, Showers of sparkles fell upon our heads ; the 
clamps and iron-works were growing hot to the touch; the smoke was 
rolling over us in suffocating volumes. I gave up all for lost; when a 
mountainous billow swept the vessel’s stern round, and I saw a blaze burst 
out from the shore. The Roman tents were on flame! — 

_ ©Consternation seized the crews thus attacked on all sides, and uncer- 
tain of the number of the assailants, they began to desert the ships, and, 
by boats or swimming, make for various points of land. The sight re-ani- 
mated me. I climbed up the sides of the trireme, torch in hand, and with 
my haggard countenance, made still wilder by the wild work of the night, 
looked a formidable apparition to men already harassed out of all courage. 
They plunged overboard, and I was monarch of the finest war galley on 
the coast of Syria. 

‘But my kingdom was without subjects. None of my own crew had 
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followed me. I saw the pirate vessels bearing down to complete the de. 
struction of the fleet; and hailed them, but they all swept far wide of the 
trireme. The fire had taken too fast hold of her to make approach safe, 
I now began to feel my situation. The first triumph was past, and I found 
myself deserted. ‘The deed of devastation was in the mean while rapidly 
going on. I saw the Roman ships successively boarded, almost without 
resistance, and in a blaze. The conflagration rose in sheets and spires to 
the heavens, and covered the waters to an ‘immeasurable extent with the 
deepest dye of gore. 

“I heard the victorious shouts, and mine arose spontaneously along with 
them. In every vessel burned, in every torch flung, I rejoiced in a new 
blow to the tyrants of Judea. But my thoughts: were soon fearfully 
brought home. The fire reached the cables; the trireme, plunging and 
tossing like a living creature in its last agony, burst away from her anchors: 
the wind was off the shore ; a gust, strong as the blow of a battering-ram, 
struck her ; and, on the back of a huge refluent wave, she shot out to sea, 
a flying pyramid of fire.’—vol. ii., pp. 288—295. 


But verbal eloquence of narration, be it said in justice, is far from 
being the only sign of unusual power in these volumes. They dis- 
play very considerable learning, both classical and Judaical ; and a 
thorough acquaintance with the policy, the manners and customs, 
and the general state of society of that age of antiquity, in which 
the story is laid. It is the accuracy of this knowledge, and the 
pictorial skill with which it is exhibited, that constitutes whatever 
real value the work possesses. The following just and spirited 
sketch of the nature of the Roman dominion in the different stages 


of the empire, would do no discredit to the pen of our best his- 
torians. 


‘But among the evils of the Roman conquest, was mingled this good, 
that it suffered no subordinate tyranny. Its sword cut away at a blow all 
those minor oppressions which make the misery of provincial life. If the 
mountain robber invaded the plain, as was his custom of old, the Roman 
cavalry were instantly on him with the spear, until he took refuge in the 
mhountains—if he resisted in his native fastnesses, the Legionaries pursued 
him with torch and sword, stifled him if he remained in his cave, or 
stabbed him at its mouth. 

‘ If quarrels arose between two villages, the cohorts burned both to the 
on :—and the execution was done with promptitude and completeness 

at less resembled the ordinary operations of war, than the work of su- 
perhuman power. The Roman knowledge of our disturbances was instan- 
taneous. Signals established on the hills conveyed intelligence with the 
speed of light, from the remotest corners of the land to the principal sta- 
tions. Even in our subsequent conspiracies, the first knowledge that they 
had broken out was often conveyed to their partisans in the next district, 
by the movement of the Roman troops. Well had they chosen the eagle’ 
for their ensign. They rushed with the eagle’s rapidity on their victim 
and when it was stretched in blood, they-left the spot of vengeance, as if 
they had left it on the wing. Their march had the rapidity of the most 
hurried retreat, and the steadiness of the most secure triumph. They left 
nothing behind, bat the marks of their irresistible power. 
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‘ All the armies of the earth have since passed before me, I have seen, 


the equals of the legions in courage and discipline; and their superiors in 
those arms by which human life is at the caprice of ambition, But, their 
uals I have never seen in the individual fitness of the soldier for war;. 
in his fleetness, muscular vigour, and expertness in the use of his wea- 
pons ; in his quick adaptation to all the multiplied purposes of the ancient 
campaign—from the digging of a trench, or the management of a cata- 
pult, to the assault of a citadel; in his iron endurance of the vicissitudes 
of climate; in the length and regularity of his marches; or in the ra- 
pidity, boldness and dexterity of his manceuvre in the field, Yet, it is but 
a melancholy tribute to the valour of my countrymen, to record the Ro- 
man acknowledgment, that of all the nations conquered by Rome, Judea 
bore the chain with the haughtiest dignity, and most frequently and fiercely 
contested the supremacy of the sword. 

‘ Under that stern supremacy the Samaritan had long shrunk, and Ca- 
naan enjoyed an exemption from the harassing cruelty of petty war. We. 
now passed with our long caravan unguarded, and moving at will through. 
fields rich with the luxuriance of an eastern summer, where our fathers 
would haye scarcely ventured but with an army.’—pp. 47—50. 

* 7. * 7 4 * 

‘ The general principles of Rome, in the government of her conquests, 
were manly and wise. When the soldier had done his work; and it was 
done vigorously, yet with but little violence beyond that which was essen- 
tial for complete subjugation; the sword slept as an instrument of evil,. 
and awoke only as an instrument of justice. | v- 

‘The Roman supremacy extinguished the innumerable and harassing 
mischiefs of minor hostility. If neighbour kingdoms quarrelled, a legion 
marched across the border, and brought the belligerents to sudden reason ;, 
dismissed the armies to their hearths and altars, and sent the angry chiefs, 
to reconcile their claims in an Italian dungeon. Ifa disputed succession 
threatened to embroil the general peace, the procunsul ordered the royal 
competitors to embark for Rome, and there settle the right before the senate 

‘The barbaric invasions, which had periodically ravaged the Eastern 
empires, even in their day of power, were repelled with a terrible vigour. 
The legions left the desert covered with the tribe, for the food of the vul- 


ture; and showed to Europe the haughty leaders of the Tartar, Gothic, 


and Arab myriads, in fetters, dragging wains, digging in mines, or sweep- 
ing the highways, 

‘If peace could be an equivalent for freedom, the equivalent was never 
so amply secured. The world within this iron boundary flourished: the 
activity and talent of man were urged to the highest pitch: the conquered 
countries were turned from wastes and forests into fertility: ports were 
dug upon naked shores; cities swelled from villages; population spread 
over the soil once pestilential and breeding only the poisonous weed and 
the serpent. The sea was covered with trade; the pirate and the marau- 
der were unheard of, or hunted down. Commercial enterprise shot its 
lines and communications over the map of the earth; and regions were 
then familiar, which even the activity of the revived ages of Europe has 
Scarcely made known. ! 

‘Those were the wonders of great power steadily directed to a great 
purpose. General coercion was the simple principle; and the only talis- 
man of a Roman Emperor was the chain, but where it was casually come 
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muted for the.sword:; yet the universality of the compression atoried for 
half its evil: The natural impulse of man is to improvement ; he requires 
only security from rapine. ‘The Roman supremacy raised round him an 
impregnable wall. It was the true government for an era when the habits 
of reason had not penetrated the general human mind. Its chief evil was 
the restraints of those nobler and loftier aspirations of genius and the 
heart, which from time to time raise the general scale of mankind. No- 
thing is more observable than the decay of original literature, of the finer 
architecture, and of philosophical invention, under the empire. Even 
military genius, the natural product of a system that lived but on milita 
fame, disappeared: the brilliant diversity of warlike talent, that shone 
on the very verge of the succession of the Ceesars, sank, like falling stars, 
to rise no more. No captain was again to display the splendid concep- 
tions of Pompey’s boundless campaigns; the lavish heroism and inex- 
haustible resource of Antony; or the mixture of undaunted personal enter- 
ptise and rms tactics, the statesman-like thought, irrestrainable amhi- 
tion, and high-minded forgiveness, that made Ceesar the very emblem of 
Rome. But the Imperial power had the operation of one of those great 
laws of nature, which through partial evil, sustain the earth—a gravitatin 
principle, which, if it checked the ascent of some gifted beings beyond the 
dull level of life, yet kept the multitude of men and things from flying 
loose beyond all utility and all control. 

‘ Yet it was only fora time. The empire was but the ripening of the 
republic, a richer, more luxuriant, and more transitory object for the eye 
of the world ; and the storm was already gathering that was to shake it to 
the ground. The corruptions of the palace first opened the Imperal ruin. 
They soon extended through every department of the state. If the habi- 
tual fears of the tyrant, in the midst of a headlong populace who had so 
often aided and exulted in the slaughter of his predecessors, could scarcely 
restrain him in. Rome; what must be the excesses of his minions, where 
no fear was felt! where complaint was stifled by the dagger! and where 
the government was bought by bribes, to be replaced only by licenced and 
encouraged rapine! _~ 

‘The East was the chief victim. The vast northern and western pro- 
vinces of the empire pressed too closely on Rome; were too poor, and 
were too warlike, to be the favourite objects of Italian rapacity. There a 
new tax raised an insurrection; the proconsular demand of a loan was 
answered by a flight, which stripped the land; or by the march of some 
unheard-of tribe, pouring down from the desert to avenge their country- 
men. The character too of the people influenced the choice -of their 
governors. Brave and experienced soldiers, not empty and vicious cour- 
tiers, must command the armies that were thus liable to be hourly in battle, 
and on whose discipline depended the slumbers of every pillow in Italy. 
Stern as is the life of camps, it has its virtues; and men are taught con- 
sideration for the feelings, rights, and resentments of man, by a teacher 
that makes its voice heard through the tumult of battle, and the pride of 
victory. But all was reversed in Asia, remote, rich, habituated to des- 
potism, divided in language, religion and blood; with nothing of that 
fierce, yet generous clanship, which made the Gaul of the Belgian marshes 
listen to the trumpet of the Gaul of Narbonne, and the German of the 


Vistula burn with the wrongs of the German of the Rhine.’—vol. i., 
pp. 222—227, 
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In his lighter sketches of manners, the author sews a great 
deal of dramatic ability and correct “‘ keeping.” His Roman, his 
Greek, and his Jew, all speak and act in their true individual cha- 
racter ; and some of his scenes and dialogues are extremely spirited 
and national. In the general fidelity of these representations of 
the private life of the age, we can readily forgive his occasional 
anachronisms: as when, for instance, he introduces two Roman 
soldiers, of the age of Nero, (vol. i. p. 59), as having fought under 
the standard of Marc Antony, who had been dead full ninety years ! 
We regret that none of these sketches of manners stand out so dis- 
tinctly from the business of the narrative, that we can exhibit them 
to advantage within our limits: but they have been sufficient ‘to 
convince us that the author would succeed in a department ‘of 
amusing literature, which has been very little attempted. No one 
has given us a good novel of ancient life. The author of Salathiel 
has a turn for sarcastic as well as tragic delineation, which reminds 
us a good deal of the manner of the author of Anastasius. ‘Will 
he be tempted to exhibit to us the adventures of a Greek of the age 
of Augustus, or of Juvenal ? . % 





Art. VI.—Die Deutsche Literature. Von Wolfang Menzel. Zwei 
Theile. Stuttgart: Franckh. 1828. .. 


German Literature. By Wolfgang Menzel. Stuttgart: Franckh. 1828. 


MANKIND are generally desirous of making amends for injustice 
committed by superabundant kindness; and something of this 
feeling may, we think, be traced in the opinions entertained of the 
German nation. Little more than half a century ago, they were 
considered the Bceotians of modern Europe, nay, their very capa- 
bility of attaining knowledge was doubted ; now they are exalted 
to the very highest pinnacle of intellectual excellence. The usual 
effects of reaction have here displayed themselves;. unjustly 
decried, the Germans have been indiscriminately extolled. Our 
readers need not fear that we are now going to lead them, step b 
step, from the commencement of the memorable struggle for the 
emancipation of the German mind from French thraldom ; that 
task has been already performed by others. We do not know, 
however, of any work that can yet supersede that of Madame de 
Stael, notwithstanding some mistakes which she has committed, 
from the peculiarity of her own opinions, and the relation in which 
she stood towards the German literati. We avail ourselves of the 
work before us, to give a somewhat. more detailed account of the 
later tendency and direction of German literature, although, from 
the longevity of several of the distinguishmed men who first 
asserted the right of the Germans to think for themselves, the two 
eriods are in some measure closely connected with each other. 
he idea which Mr. Menzel has always kept in view throughout. 
his work, which is on many accounts deserving of attention, is the 
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close and intimate relation (alternately influencing and influenced 
by each other) that exists between the state of society and the 
literature of a nation. This idea, although not altogether new, as 
the guiding idea in tracing literature through all its different direc- 
tions, is here applied more extensively than by any other writer on 
similar subjects. The attention which the Germans bestow on the 
literature of other nations is well known ; Jean Paul had alread 

observed, that his countrymen were able to do justice to all people 
except themselves. The following observations, though rather 
qaealy expressed, will show the consequences of this tendency in 

erman literature :— 


‘Constantly employed in exploring every thing else, it has not yet 
studied itself. It is a head with many thousand tongues, all of which 
contradict one another: a vast tree, that overshadows the human race; 
but the eyes of all the blossoms turn outward, and its widely spread 
branches stand apart from each other. We every where behold sciences 
and arts excluding each other, although they are nourished by the same 
soil and ripened by the same sun. . . . . The mind is contented 
with the little, because it knows not what is really great; with a partial 
view, because it does not behold the other side of things: and as the 
number of books* renders a complete mastery of the subject more difficult, 
parties a mp: the judgment, and generate not only ignorance, but that 
contempt for the Unknown or Half-understood, which exercises so bane- 
ful an influence on the present times. . . . . Thus our literatute 
presents a strange confusion of minds and opinions. It descends from 
the sunny heights of Genius to the slimy pools of'Common-place ; some- 
times wise, even to the depths of mysticism, sometimes senseless, to the 
extremity of folly. Every view, every nature, every talent, asserts its 
rights, careless about the judge, for there is no law, and minds revel in 
wild anarchy. The wonderful concert of literature is unceasingly played 
on all instruments and in all tones, and it is not possible for those who are 
in the midst of the vibrations, to enjoy the harmony. If, however, we 
ascend above the time, and take a higher position, we shall discern that in 
half centuries the fugues change, and the discords find their resolution.’ 


The author then proceeds to develope the plan by which he 
intends to conduct his inquiry, and the manner in which the per- 
vading idea is connected with the different branches of literature 
and art. 


‘ Difficult as a comprehensive examination and impartial discrimination 
undoubtedly is, it is the only means by which we can be preserved from 
one-sided perplexity, and secure to ourselves the full enjoyment of so mag- 
nificent a work of art as the literature of any country presents. Compa- 
rison gives solutions, to which the partial prosecution of a literary subject 
never can attain. One science, art, or action, explains another ; men and 
life are best understood in the whole extent of all their bearings. . . . 
A comprehehsive examination necessarily supposes impartiality: we can 





* The reader must recollect the peculiar state of the book trade in 
Germany.— fev. 
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hardly observe minds in all their different directions, without conceding to 
each a certain necessity: we cannot rise impartially above the influence 
of parties, without beholding the contest from an epic point of sight, and 
obtaining a full view of the grand picture. . . . . Life includes us 
among its creations—the mass includes us among its component members ; 
we cannot separate ourselves from society, locality, or time; but, waves 
in the living stream, bearing and borne along by it, we must share the lot 
of mortality. In the interior of the mind there is, however, a free place, 
in which al strife can be appeased, all contradiction reconciled ; ai lite- 
rature immortalizes, in an intellectual universe, this fixed star in the 
human breast.’ 7 


In this, though expressed in affected and exaggerated language, 
there is much truth and sound sense, joined with a very unneces- 
sary striving after originality ; but in the applicability of his lead- 
ing idea we fully concur. To attempt any connected survey, 
however succinct, of German literature, from its origin, would lead 
us astray from our present purpose; we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with giving a slight sketch of two of the German writers 
who contributed to form and establish that intimate connexion 
between the tone of national life and literature, which is produc- 
tive of such beneficial results—we mean Lessing and Wieland. 
Both pursued the same object, but by different paths. Lessing 
perceived the degraded state to which the mind of his country was. 
reduced ; and, conscious of his own powers, resolved to free it 
from its thraldom. With the boldness of an independent spirit, 
he struck out a career for himself, for he saw none else on whom. 
he could rely. The feeble efforts and limited powers of the Swiss 
school fell far short of the object he desired to accomplish, or 
rather of the views which gradually opened upon him as he ad- 
vanced. Bodmer had, indeed, made a previous attempt against, 
the paltry affectation of French literature; but, as one of the. 
soundest English critics has observed, there was in Bodmer, .and 
his immediate party, a radical want of original power. It is the 
prerogative of genius that its wishes are frequently only the anti- 
Cipations of its capabilities—the harbingers of what it can really 
accomplish by the devoted single-heartedness of its application. 
Of this, Lessing was a remarkable instance. He wished to give a 
tone to German literature—a rallying point to which it might 
always revert; in short, to make it the mirror of reality, Im-. 
pressed with this truth, he studied life in all its bearings. He did. 
not, like Gleim and Klopstock, confine himself within one parti- 
cular sphere; he explored every thing within his reach, He dis-. 
ome occasionally with personal dignity, because he relied upon 

imself, that he could resume it at pleasure; or he might have | 
sought the varied scenes of active life as a relief and negra : 
to the workings of his ever active mind, and Minna of Barnhelm 
was the triumphant result of his labours. 

‘“‘ This piece,” says Goethe, in his Autobiography, “ successfully 
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led the way from the literary and civil life in which poetry had 
hitherto moved, into a higher and more important world.” We 
shall not now follow Lessing through his long and honourable 
career; we shall merely record our conviction, that to him, more, 

rhaps, than to any other individual, do we consider German 
iterature indebted, for he it was, who, alone and unsupported, nay, 
even opposed to some of the most eminent of those writers who 
professed to follow in the same path, calmly and unvaryingly.con- 
tinued his course, deterred by no difficulties, seduced by no temp- 
tations. We know not, even among the distinguished writers. who. 
have succeeded him, any author whom we should more strongly 
recommend, for the manly independence of his thoughts, and the 
unaffected ease and elegance with which he expresses them. That 
he was sceptical, will be co eee by those who consider the times 
in which he lived. The influence of the French writers was un- 
bounded ; and it would have required superhuman powers to have 
fathomed, without a guide, the depths of the profound and varied’ 
subjects to which his attention was directed. His scepticism was 
not the offensive rancour of a man who attempts to overturn 
established institutions; and, whilst he claims for himself the 
right of unlimited toleration, behaves with bigoted intolerance 
towards others: it was the constant striving of an upright mind 
after the Eternal and the Infinite. Those who have penetrated far 
enough into the regions of knowledge, to discover the comparative 
nullity of the human powers, when exploring the mighty fabric of 
creation, will pause before they condemn such a man as Lessing. 
We do not address ourselves to those who do not doubt, because 
they never think ; for, as their approbation could confer no honour, 
their condemnation can imply no discredit. We have made these: 
observations, because we do not conceive that Lessing has received 
a due share of the attention which our countrymen have bestowed 
on the German classics. 

Wieland, known principally in England, by the poem of Oberon, 
in the excellent translation of Mr. Sotheby, presents in many re- 
spects a remarkable contrast with Lessing. The latter, unencum- 
bered about others, pursued only what he himself considered to 
be right; the former had no fixed ideas of his own, but received 
his thoughts from others, and fancied himself original. From 
his earliest to his latest works, the persons and writings can be 
named that gave the tinge which pervades them; alternately 
mystic, freethinker and bigot, he ended his days without any set- 
tled thoughts on those important subjects which had at one time 
engaged ‘his attention. But Wieland was always in extremes; 
imitating the shallow sophistry of the French philosophers, or 
viewing life through the gloomy medium that denounces even the 
most innocent enjoyments, it was no wonder he never recovered 
the equipoise which he lost in early life, as might have been fore- 
told from the partial nature of bin early education. Endowed 
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with wonderful versatility, he wanted that firm independence which 
the instinctive consciousness of genius alone cau give; hence that 


constant aiming after originality, that obvious striving at. superior 


acuteness and effect, which we meet with so often in the prose 
works of Wieland. s 

His poetical works are far superior to his prose writings, , for 
in them we find a terseness and propriety of language, that 
contrasts strongly with the forced and frequently tame aspira- 
tions after humour in‘his novels. Wieland had viewed many 

arts of external nature with the eye and feelings of a poet, and 
bie command of words enabled him to express beautifully what he 
felt powerfully ; and, as his descriptions frequently verge to the 
utmost limits of sensual feelings, although we by no means 
impute an immoral tendency to the whole scope of his works, 
he was enabled from himself to convey his own impressions to his 
readers. But when he attempted to pourtray oak life in novels, 
although his power of talent cannot be controverted, yet, not 
having had sufficient experience in his own person, he was obliged 
to draw upon others for his resources, and hence his writings are 
frequently but imitations of Voltaire, Sterne, or the Socratic man- 
ner served up in the piquant style in which Wieland certainly 
excelled. 

With every disposition to do justice to him, we cannot, how- 
ever, rank him among the arch spirits of his country. But. to 
Wieland the literature of Germany is greatly indebted ; the active 
part which he took in the distinguished periodicals of the time, the 
rapidity of his publications, the attention which they deservedly 
attracted, (for to Wieland, must undoubtedly the merit be assigned 
of unfolding the beauties of general German poetry, to an extent 
of which the language was not considered capable), and above all, 
the controversies to which they gave rise, contributed to extend 
still more widely a taste for literature, and to direct that taste to 
its proper channel. 


In contemplating the literature, (to which these two celebrated 
writers so essentially contributed), in its connection with life, 


‘We distinguish, (observes our author), in a threefold manner, the 
influence which nature, history, and intellectual culture exercise upon 
literature. Nature imprints upon it a local, national, and individual pe- 
culiarity; it affects character as well as language, and calls forth the 
various tones by which a nation modifies the original tone (Urlau?) 
of the race, and the individual, that of a people. But as nature exer- 
cises a deep influence on the creators of literature, so does history on 
external objects and intercourse. The interests of active life, come 
likewise into contact with it. Every new mind is carried along with the 
Stream of parties, which it must either stem or form. Lastly, although 
we allow the searching force which history, nature, and mind, collectively 
exert, we must distinguish from the influence of the national and indi- 
vidual character, and of the prevailing spirit of the age, the peculiar 
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developement of every particular art and science, and its connection with 
literature.’ 

It is manifest to the most casual observer, that an investigation 
carried on in this spirit, and branching off into the various de- 
partments of literature, must be an arduous undertaking, and the 
first writer who ventures upon such a gigantic system, is entitled 
to indulgence, to which his successors will have no claim. But 
although it cannot be imputed as a fault, that the first explorer 
has not exhausted his subject, yet by directing attention to those 

arts of the work that appear inaccurate or incomplete, we shall 
nefit both the author and reader. Mr. Menzel considers prin- 
cipally the sthetic literature of Germany, as that which embodies 
most of the mind of the people. Science, strictly so called, is 
exhausted, except ether 3 as it bears upon the national life and 
literature. Yet, even in this popular view, there is room for altera- 
tion ; indeed, we think that this part might be remodelled with 
advantage. The author then proceeds to a detailed analysis of 
many of the peculiarities of German character and literature, to 
which we regret that want of room will not allow us to allude more 
particularly. A diligent perusal of these will lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion upon many points, which, on first view, appear contra- 
dictory, and, if the author has occasionally descended to minutiz 
on subjects that are somewhat beneath the dignity of his work, we, 
on this side of the channel, can hardly object to the introduction 
of topics that convey much information, and exercise an influence 
on German literature, not the less considerable, because it is 
indirect. In the sixth section, the author treats of religion. We 
do not imagine that he is here very successful, and we can hardly 
hope for a work that will satisfy all parties in the present con- 
flicting state of Germany on this point. We have already, inci- 
dentally, and directly, treated of the modern religious opinions in 
that country ; we do not, therefore, think it necessary now to 
reeume the subject. Our author fails not so much in what he has 
done, as in what he has omitted, although it is possible, even on 
the narrow basis that he has assumed, to discuss it more advanta- 
geously. In the department of philosophy, Mr. Menzel gives a 
succinct account of the development of German philosophy, from 
Leibnitz and Wolf, down to Rad, the last new theorist on this 
intricate theme. He has treated this part of his subject with 
clearness and ability, but he has manifestly overrated the infla- 
ence of Kant’s philosophy. Even from his own expressions, it was 
not less the offspring than the-parent of the opinions that pre- 
vailed in the latter part of the last century. The great merit of 
Kant, was the clearness with which he draced the principles from 
which ‘he proceeded. These are incontrovertible, and refuted 
alike the rhapsodizing and mathematical philosophers. ‘With the 
superstructure which the philosopher of Konigsberg erected on 
his premises, we have nothing to do; we merely assert that, if 
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Kant had proceeded with the same caution and observation 
through the whole of his doctrine, he would have avoided much 
in his system that is repulsive. But, like almost all metaphysi- 
cians, he committed the error, almost unavoidable from the imper- 
fection of language, and the powers of the mind, of applying in 
his later works, when reflection and experience had expanded his 
views, the same expressions that he had adopted at an earlier 
period, unconscious that he no longer used them with the same 
shade of meaning. The opinions of other writers are given judici- 
ously : we would instance those of Schelling. We wish, however, 
that our author had qualified more strongly the epithets in which he 
speaks of Schiller, as, without intending it, the manner in which 
he introduces the great poet might mislead his readers. 

The departments of history, education, and nature, as far as 
they partake of the mutual relations between life and literature, 
are discussed in separate chapters. The first subject, consider- 
ing the abundance of materials, the author has hardly treated 
with sufficient attention. In politics we should not expect 
much ; the view of the different parties, or rather opinions, that 
agitate Germany ; is well given, but we must enter our protest 
against the doctrine, that absolute monarchy at all implies any 
connection with the fear of God; or that republicanism, in its 
highest extent, is irreconcileable with it. This doctrine may, 
ethaps, find defenders in literature as in life, but they must 
ine lost all sense of their own independence, and all regard for 
the deductions of universal history and experience. We-do not 
mean to assert that Mr. Menzel absolutely supports this detestable 
opinion ; passages, indeed, of a different tendency, may be se+ 
lected from his work, but his remarks in this section would cer- 
tainly lead to such a conclusion. We would recommend: him, in 
the event of a second edition being called for, to express his 
meaning in a manner that will not admit of a doubt. 

The part of his work on which the author has bestowed most 
attention, is that in which he treats of esthetic literature. In 
order to reduce so difficult and ok a a a subject within 
definite rules, he not only distinguishes the different species of 
poetry, and divides them into schools and periods, but he explains 

oth the former and the latter, by some characterizing principle, 
We are not sure, however, that the advantages of this method are 
not more apparent than real, for the productions of the mind do not 
always admit of a classification so exact as the works of art, and 
the inquirer is apt, in his fondness for system, to overlook many 
points that are deserving of notice. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that this method, if cantiously adopted and developed, 
gives greater unity of form, and bestows upon the whole that 
attention and importance, which is frequently lost in the contem- 
plation of single parts. The division which our author has 
adopted, consists in an extension of the idea, by which Schlegel 
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conveyed the difference between the ancient and the romantic, 
when he called the former the plastic, andthe latter the picturesque. 
-Mr. Menzel considers esthetic literature as capable of five prin- 
cipal divisions, which he names after the five principal arts; 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and the dramatic art. 
The reasoning by which he supports this somewhat quaint classi- 
fication is ingenious; but, as was to be anticipat d it fails to 
include the finer shades and distinctions of the same feeling. In 
the observations on poetry, or rather on the creative power, we 
find the same complaints that are become so general throughout 
Germany, and are but the natural consequences of the craving 
spirit of the literature of the present day. 


‘ Poetry is no longer connected with life, its fairest blossom, but opposed 
to it as dreaming is to waking. It is no longer the effusion of a holy 
spirit, that comes from within, no longer the creation of an overpowering, 
unconscious, involuntary, natural impulse, . . . . It is rather an 
expertness that is applied at pleasure, a mere tool ofamusement. . . In 
poetry, the inward holy inspiration is no longer necessary, some knowledge 
of what is pleasing to the people, and some talent, are sufficient. . . . 
The same talent that formerly arose of itself, when the poet was in 
creative animation, belongs now to the anxious precepts of the understand- 
ing... ... Poets now strive after effect, and are guided, not only by 
‘inward’ genius, but by external applause; they are anxious to acquire a 
‘reputation, and walk on stilts, that they may surpass each other.’ 


There is, undoubtedly, exaggeration in all this, but there is like- 
wise much truth; the miele appears to have originated in sup- 
posing, that Germany was always to be favoured with a succession 
of poetic minds that should command the admiration of the world, 
like the great men of the last generation, the greatest of whom yet 
survives. It was to be expected that the public mind, so strongly 
excited, would run into extremes, and in the love of imitation, 
which forms so striking a feature in the national character, would 
lose, in some measure, the vigour that always springs from the 
exercise of original power. The very principle too, on which the 
modern school proceeded, viz. that of making literature alternately 
the guide and creature of life, would, if carried to excess, produce 
the evils which the author, in the following observations, describes 
with equal justice and truth. 


‘ Universality is the character of the present age.» We must be all in 
all. We transport ourselves into all times, and all countries; we imitate 
every thing. The images of the remotest antiquity, of the most contrary 
natures, mingle daily with the images of the present. . . 4h The old 
poets never stepped out of the circle of their nationality : Shakspeare 
charmed the whole world with his productions; yet they bore the stamp 
of his own, and of English individuality. But our modern poets, with a 
foreign subject, pretend likewise to a foreign view of it. . . . Ifde- 
sire impels them to old Hellas, they wish to be wholly Grecian, that they 
may stand before Plato, and may not fear the lash of Aristophanes. 
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Modern poetry is in close connexion with modern science. It receives its 
character from it, as the poetry of the middle ages took its tone from reli- 
gion. ‘Then feeling predominated, now the understanding, Then all 
light and life were conceptrated in one full glowing sun; here it flies off 
sparkling in innumerable stars, to pervade and people infinity,” 


| The author then proceeds to mention the different divisions of 
poetry, and distinguishes the principal German authors according to 
the class to which they belong. We cannot, however, follow him in 
detail, as our object in the present article, is to give some general 
idea of the tendency of the more modern German literature. We 
shall, however, take an opportunity of enabling our readers to judge 
of the comparative merits of the principal living German writers, in 
the several departments in which they have distinguished themselves. 
The opinion of the author respecting Goethe, is so different from that 
generally entertained of him, that we may be excused if we devi- 
ate on this occasion from our course, and consider the observations 
advanced somewhat more narrowly. Goethe is not allowed the 
distinguished honour of prince of modern poets, which. has been 
often conferred upon him, but his praise is limited to the personi- 
fication of modern universal poetizing, which in him has attained 
its highest completion. That Goethe has applied his talents and 
genius in more directions, than perhaps any other poet, ancient or 
modern, will be allowed by all; to borrow a German expression, he 
besings every thing. But perhaps no man ever appeared, who 
united in such extent, such wonderful and various powers. There 
may be some who surpass him in particular branches; but he is 
undoubtedly the first of living minds. No man has mingled more 
in life than Goethe, and there is no writer, in whose works the mu- 
tual influences of life and literature are so strongly traced. That 
there is much in his productions that can only be understood after 
long and minute attention—much that will remain incomprehensi- 
ble after all our exertions, will not surprise- those who know how 
difficult it is to follow the thoughts of another ; to trace the turns 
and windings of the mind, when under the influence of great excite- 
ment and poetical enthusiasm. Nay, there is much in his works 
that he himself does not clearly understand, or that.has passed 
away with the moment of inspiration. He comprehends human 
nature admirably, and his representations of the varied and com- 
plicated feelings that actuate the mind of man, are among ‘the 


* most powerful and faithful productions that genius has conferred 


upon the literature of any age or nation. His style, althongh occa- 
sionally exhibiting marks of imperfection and carelessness, : 
itself with equal ease to the simple narrative, the deepest pathos, 
the sneering satire, the dark and involved expressions of mysticism, 
and the light and airy gracefulness of cheerfulness and’ vivacity. 
His later works do net, indeed, always exhibit the correctness 
and perfection of his earlier writings; this, however, is not to be 
attributed to any senile falling off in power, so much as to the 
VOL. VIII. P 
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oo situation in which he has now lived for many years. 
ad Goethe resided in a capital, where he would have constantl 
associated with men who approached him more nearly in intellect, 
he might, perhaps, have written with more respect for mankind ; 
but residing in a small town, where he was the object of an enthu- 
siasm almost approaching idolatry, he seems occasionally to have 
caught the tone of his admirers, or to have inserted remarks which 
appear to have been put forth as the test of their credulity. We 
should not perform our duty, as faithful critics, were we to con- 
clude these remarks without observing that there is much in 
Goethe that requires to be read with caution ; that even his warm- 
est admirers wish he had never written, and which may be the 
more dangerous to our countrymen, as proceeding from a different 
position from that in which they are accustomed to contemplate 
nature. In nature and in life, we find the good and the bad, the 
beautiful and its opposite, in perpetual contact. The poet, as the 
interpreter of nature, and holding up the mirror of life, considers 
himself at liberty to follow the same arrangement, leaving it to 
his readers to correct, by the tendency of the whole, whatever 
appeared injurious in single parts. We do not mean to insinuate 
that the poet should be held responsible for the morality of his 
dramatis persone, or that in literature, the principle which the 
Germans have introduced from the Greeks into art with so much 
advantage, should be strictly followed: the tendency of a work 
will always depend on the view of life which the author takes ; 
but to us, believing, as we do, that there is more of the good and 
beautiful than of the hateful and the bad, we should wish to see 
in poetry, which is but the ideal of life, a correspondent sentiment 
prevailing. For it ought never to be forgotten, that in a complete 
work of fiction, the author takes the thread of destiny into his 
own hand, and cuts it as he pleases. 

These observations do not, of course, apply to such productions 
as pourtray life, not only in its reality, but likewise in its incom- 
rence as fragments in the great sum of existence: such must 

e considered simply in the light of history, which attempts not 
to beautify, but to represent facts as they happened; with this 
single exception, that, if truly conceived, the possible is substituted 
for the real. 

Our readers will see from what we have advanced, that there is 
much in Mr. Menzel’s work that requires alteration—much, as was 
to be expected in a work of such magnitude, from which we 
differ ; but we recommend it as conveying an impartial statement 
and account of German literature, affected, indeed, by the author's 
own opinions and love of system. He is under considerable obli- 
gations to the Schlegels, for some of the leading ideas ; but he is 
entitled to the merit of extensive development. 

The style is occasionally warped by a love of images and an 
affectation of originality, which are unworthy of a writer who can 
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express himself with the ease and neatness that distinguish many 
parts of this work. .When the author trusts to himself, he writes 
with elegance and purity ; when, as is but too often the case, he 
strives after effect, his diction is harsh and constrained. He 
takes, like many of his countrymen, too des onding a view of Ger- 
man literature. Germany can no longer boast, it is true, of so 
splendid a phalanx of poets as formerly: the drama, although a 
few good plays occasionally appear on the stage and in print, is 
fallen from its high estate ; yet the literature of a country, like its 
constitution, must undergo revolutions; and there is in German 
an intensity of feeling in searching after truth, that frequently 
leads its votaries astray, but is unquestionably productive of good 
results. The avidity with which productions of all kinds are 
seized in Germany, shows the general diffusion of knowledge; if 
the inquiry be disetea to too many branches, it is also con- 
ducted on principles which, where certainty is attainable, will 
undoubtedly lead to it. Comparing the literature of German 
with that of the other countries of the civilized world, the only 
just standard by which it can. be appreciated, we know of 
none that can boast of superiority over it. If, in the course of 
these remarks, we have.introduced observations that may seem at 
variance with this opinion, we would merely reply,—that a nation 
frequently suffers more from indiscriminate eulogy than from unjust 
blame, and that those are the sincerest friends to German litera- 
ture, who do not conceal its faults, but point out the means by 
which they may be corrected. 





Ant. VII.—The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan, in England. 
2 vols. 12mo. London: Murray. 1828. 


Most of our readers are already acquainted, we presume, with 
the amusing pictures of oriental life, which were exhibited in the 
three first volumes of Hajji Baba’s adventures in Persia. We 
have now the same hero on the varied stage of England, and we 
are happy to acknowledge that the Barber’s son, of Ispahan, turns 
out to be quite as pleasant a fellow beneath our clouds and fogs, 
as he was under his own bright skies. It is a great happiness 
to find, that he did not die amongst us of the measles; like 
the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands. As his visit 
took place some twenty years ago, he had ‘not the supreme 
felicity, indeed, of beholding night turned into day in our streets, 
by the gas companies; but so much the better for him, as he’ thus 
escaped in good time from the danger of being poisoned by the 
water companies. Had the Persians continued here until they could 
read the reports of the proceedings which have been going on 
amongst these gentry, and of the combinations entered into be- 
tween them, for the purpose of corrupting the Thames, and thereby. 


putting in peril the health of divers of his majesty’s liege subjects— 
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soon would their clothes be packed up, speedily would their places 
be taken in a Plymouth coach, out side or in, and most exemplary 
would be their expedition in departing from our shores, particu- 
larly if they discovered that even the tenants of the sea were 
flying from us on all sides—that the fresh water fish had long 
since abandoned their father Thames, and tnat the occupation of the 
poor fishermen of Wapping was entirely gone. Had the Persians 
witnessed the experiment of the Dutch eel—a fastidious gentleman, 
who upon being plunged into the Thames, thought proper to die 
instanter, the ambassador at least would have followed the ex. 
ample; and in giving one tale more to the newspapers, would 
have caused his Panen Majesty to rise some fine morning, with 
three ¢az/s less in the amount of those that proclaim the grandeur 
of his empire. 

It may be doubted, perhaps, whether Hajji Baba would have 
gone down with his master. He would rather have gone off, ter- 
rified to think of such a mighty stream of poison flowing through 
the heart of the metropolis, and wondering that a parliament 
could sit, night after night, on its banks, without paying the 
- slightest attention to its impurities. Here would be a copious 

subject for his sly satire, and his raillery. But it is not the only 
one that has risen into notice since his return to Persia. Had 
he seen some of our new streets, in which palaces are erected for 
milliners and haberdashers, many of whom spend all their capital 
in paying one quarter’s rent; had he beheld some of our modern 
churches, in which it is curiously contrived that only a select 
few—as many as might constitute a snug vestry—shall hear the 

reacher ; had he gone through our new law courts, the buildings 
in Whitehall and Downing Street, and the royal palace in St. 
James’s Park; and observed that the first were little better than 
closets, that the second consisted of garrets, and the third of out- 
offices, with a dome in the centre, that makes it look exactly like 
the Bethelem Hospital—how he would have laughed in his sleeve 
at the most enlightened, the most opulent, and most happy nation 
under the sun! 

Even as matters were twenty years ago, in England, Hajji 
Baba had, however, subjects in abundance to excite his merri- 
ment, and marvellously good use has he made of them, as his 
readers will see. Those who were formerly acquainted with him, 
and observed the progressive success with which he got on in the 
world, will not be surprised to hear, that after being appointed the 
Shah’s deputy, he assumed airs, and was eee with duties of 
no slight importance. Being attached, as secretary, to the em- 
bassy which came to England about the time we have specified, 
he was now in the high road to that wealth which was ever the 
precious object of his ambition. He had a difficult card to play 
with the ambassador, Mirza Firouz, who was a testy, morose, 


ill-tempered minister enough, but he contrives, on all occasions, 
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to bamboozle the old gentleman with his usual tact and roguery. 
The journey from Tehran to Smyrna, and the voyage thence to 
England, abound in drollery. Mirza could not think of em- 
Naing except at the fortunate hour, and no lucky conjunction 
of the planets was expected for a week to come. e wind was 
fair, the ship was tae 6 the sails were spread to the breeze, the 
captain was urgent—what was to be done? The question was 
soon solved ; the ambassador sneezed twice, an omen which was 
confirmed by a similar operation on the part of one of his suite ; 
and so, off they went. The sailors they took for rope dancers, and 
at the sound of the salute they were thrown into such consterna- 
tion, that they scarcely knew whether they were in hell or heaven. 

The first night of the ambassador’s arrival at Plymouth, he was 
almost suffocated. The good folks at the inn, imagining that as 
the Persian had come from a warm climate, he could not have 
too much covering, placed a whole quire of sheets and blankets 
on his bed ; and beneath their weight he would have been smo- 
thered, had he not determined to shake them off. Having survived 
this danger, his next step was to proceed onwards to town. The 
party were astonished at every thing they saw on their way 
thither, and after their arrival in the metropolis. But nothin 
perplexed them more than the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany, whose directors waited upon the ambassador, in order to 
compliment him, : 


‘<<Tt is difficult to explain matters in so short a time,” said the meh- 
mandar; “they are not properly kings. One is called the chair, and the 
other deputy chair,” first pointing to an arm-chair, and then to a stool, 
to explain what he meant, and he had scarcely done this when they 
walked in, 

‘lt was difficult to know what etiquette to adopt with these personages ; 
but they soon showed us that they required none. They were plain-spoken 
men, without any airs of greatness, looking more like substantial pos- 
sessors of good shops and warehouses than the owners of kingdoms. The 
ambassador, after the first compliments were over, endeavoured to. have 
his understanding enlightened upon the sort of government they exer- 
cised, so novel to Persians, and so little known in the East. It seems 
that they aré the chiefs of twenty-four, all of whom sit upon chairs, and 
have the rightof speech and of thought upon matters relating to India. 
After some attempts to clear up our ignorance, they invited the ambas- 
sador to visit their palace, where he. would learn more of the nature of 
their government, by actual inspection, than by hours of explanation. 
It appeared, however, from the little we could comprehend, that although 
they possessed kingdoms, they were not in fact kings; that the revenues 
of these kingdoms did not belotg to them, but to others who enjoyed the 
fruits of them; that they were partly concerned in occasionally sending 
outa king, or firman firmai,* to Calcutta; but they, their Indian king, 
their fleets, their armies, were subject to another greater personage still; 





oA governor by firmans.’ 
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who was one of the king of England’s viziers, who lived in a distinet 


corner of the city, and that he again was the immediate servant of the 
real shah of England and of Hindostan. 


‘ Bewildered with this complication of real kings, and little kings, 
viziers, sitters upon chairs, and sitters upon stools, we held the finger of 
suspense upon the lip of astonishment, and pondered over all we had heard, 
like men puzzling over a paradox. At length our visitors took their leave, 
and the ambassador promised me that he would shortly fix a day for get- 
ting better acquainted with ‘‘ Coompani,” of whom he and his countrymen 
had heard so much; and about whose existence it became quite necessary 


that Persia should, for the future, have clear and positive information.’— 
vol. i. pp. 264—266. 


The opening of parliament ‘afforded another subject of great 
wonderment to the eraiouis. The town, which had hitherto been 
empty, suddenly became populous; carriages were seen — in 
all directions. ‘The women began to run about, and to knock at 
each other’s doors in a manner quite strange to behold.” Mirza 
Firouz could not comprehend the cause of all this bustle. He 
could not conceive why the great council of the nation should 
meet to enact new laws, as they had already one thousand and 
one volumes full of legislation on every subject, from the income 
of the state to the treatment of a donkey. He was told, indeed, 
that one of the great objects of parliament in assembling, was to 
discuss a question upon which they had argued for the last hun- 
dred years,—upon which they had expended all their declamation 
in poetry and prose, without having as yet lost all their patience, 
though they had exhausted that of the public. What was this 
strange and difficult enigma, which some CEdipus was required to 
solve? ‘‘ Whether seven millions of their population should con- 
tinue to be discontented and rebellious, or the contrary!” The 
ambassador, in his simplicity, was puzzled; he could not believe 
that ‘a nation so powerful, so prosperous, and so abounding in 
riches, as this, could lay itself open to such unheard of imputa- 
tions.’ . 

Now was the time for the display of the court, and its matchless 
beauties. Our Persian fell in love with them all. He was the 
“lion” of the day, and was overwhelmed with invitations to din- 
ners and routs. The conversation on these occasions, though 
chiefly relating to the weather, was sometimes changed and en- 
hvened by the wit of the ambassador. Most astonished was he to 
find, that ‘so much merriment could exist among persons who 
usually lived in a fog.’ At Almack’s he was delighted with a dis- 
play of more diamonds, rubies, emeralds and jewels, of every kind, 
than ‘the Shah of Iran, or even the father of the great Mogul, had 
ever possessed.’ As to the ladies, their skins were ‘ more re- 
splendent than that of the angel Gabriel ;’ their necks would ‘ put 
a peacock’s toshame ;’ their eyes ‘ would inflame, and their forms 
would enrapture the veriest dervish who lived in the mountains of 
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Cheheldir.’ He could not, however, account for the difference in 
their demeanour in a quadrille and a waltz. In the former they 
were all serious, and almost demure;.in the latter they whirled 
around in circles, vi par | yielding to impulses of the wildest 
passion. He was told, that all this was to be imputed to a god- 
dess that reigned supreme in England, ycleped fashion. The 
ambassador was more amazed than ever ! 

Hajji Baba was quite as much bewildered as his master. No- 
thing was more inexplicable to him, than that our princes, minis- 
ters, legislators, lawyers, soldiers, and even our clergy, should all 
mingle in the dance. Among the other wonders of the scene, he 
meets with an “exquisite.” 


‘ T perceived a strange looking birish*, or ‘ no beard ;’ his clothes pasted 
tighter to his body than those of any other man present, as if he were in 
the deepest wo +; his head flattened at the top, and curled out behind; 
his neck stiff, and his deportment full of nothing but himself. Withal, 
he appeared to be a deceiver and a cherb goo, or an oily speaker, 
a sayer of fat things. ‘‘ Who can that personage be?” said I to my com- 
panion; “in our country we should soon teach his mincing feet better 
manners, and he should limp for something.” 

‘That sort of person now-a-days we call an exquisite, a dandy ; for- 
merly he would have been called a ‘ d———d buck,’ so much does fashion 
even change our forms of speech.” | 

‘“ Dambuk, Dambuk !” said I, doubtingly, “‘ this must then be a de- 
scendant of one of the old unknowns—of one before the flood—a nimser, 
o flat head. How odd it is that our languages should be so nearly 

ied,” 

‘* How?” said my companion, not understanding me; “he is the mo- 
dern of moderns ; there is not a jot of antiquity about him.” 

‘«« Ha, then,” said I, “‘ you have not read ourhistory. Dambuk, accord- 
ing to our tarikhs, or histories, was a flat-headed man, a descendant of a 
king of the ante-Adamites.t Now, you ‘have understood ? ” 

‘ My friend laughed, and said, ‘‘a capital joke, by Heavens!” and 
soon left me to repeat it to his friends.’—vol. ii., pp. 36—38. 


Our ambassador was of course persecuted by the trades’-people. 
One made him accept a coach-whip, in order that he might) in- 
scribe over his door, in large letters ‘‘ coach-maker to the Shah of 
Persia.” Another presented to his suite sundry pairs of leather- 
breeches, with the view of having the front of his shop decorated 
with the words, “ leather breeches-maker, to the prophet Maho- 
med.” His attendance at the theatres was worth at least a couple 
of hundred pounds a night to those establishments, and his pa- 
tronage was solicited and boasted of in all quarters. One night 
he sent Hajji Babi to personate him at Astley’s—the “ horse 





‘* Youths, particularly effeminate-looking youths, are so called.’ 

‘+ Among the Easterns, to say of a man that his vest became tight to 
his body, is a figurative mode of saying he put on mourning, 

‘ {See d’Herbelot and Richardson.’ 
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opera” as he calls it; and our hero became acquainted with the 
family of the Hoggs—an incident that gives mse to some of the 
most amusing things in the work. The Hoggs consisted of an 
amazingly fat father, and of a very lean mother, with their son and 
three daughters. Let the reader imagine Hajji Baba acting 
the ambassador, pulling up his whiskers, and looking upon the 
- audience with all the condescension of a patron. 


‘They (the Hoggs) were seated in a box next to mine, and my elbow 
occasionally touched one of the younger daughters. This brought on 
looks, smirks, and an indication of desire to get acquainted. At length 
the mother, leaning over to*her daughter, said, ‘‘ Present his excellency 
with an orange.” Upon which, blushing through an amazing pair of red 
cheeks, she hesitatingly held out her hand with the fruit. A compliment 
so entirely Persian, and so indicative of good will and friendship, was 
received on my part with an immediate avowal of gratitude, and I used 
expressions similar to those which I would have used in Persia on such 
-an occasion. Upon this the papa got up, with much formality, He was 

a complete bajbaj*; one who evidently had settled that paradise was 
situated in the middle of his own body; and that lambs stuffed with pis- 
tachio nuts were the only riches worth being prized in this world. He 
thanked me for my civility; and hoped that for the future the English 
and Persian nations would be united in the strictest bonds of friendship. 

‘ Putting: on an ambassadorial air, I said that it was evident he was a 
man of sense, a man of learning, one who knew the world, and a dowlet 
kha, a lover of his country; and that I should not fail letting the shah 
know what a faithful servant I had found in him, + 

‘He seemed to be rather confounded at this speech; but he soon 
recovered himself, and asked me a few questions, such as whether we had 
any thing like this in Persia (pointing to the theatre); whether we had 
horses like these; whether I talked French; and whether I was married 
and had children. 

‘ Upon my answer that I was not married, I observed that the young 
ladies put on new looks, and adjusted each a bit of their dress. 

‘The mama’s attentions to me were unceasing; and before the enter- 
tainment was over I was acquainted with the whole history of the family, 
as well as with all the excellencies and expectations of her daughters. 
By this I perceived that she was an accomplished old taftaft. The « 
eldest, she assured me, was a very good girl; she was trying to convert 
Jews; was very fond of the poor, for whom she made stockings and. 
petticoats, and taught their children herself. The second, who was the 
beauty of the family, was also the most accomplished; she danced and 
sung well, could draw flowers, and talk Italian. The youngest, she 
added, promised much, but was too young to be noticed yet; she was 
not out; she had not broken her shell, as the Turks say. She hinted that 
they would be very rich, because they had plenty of wealthy old aunts; and 
now for once I discovered a good reason why the English took such great 





és. 


** A man whose flesh shakes with fat.’ 


‘+ The shah of Persia calls every man his noker, or servant.’ 
‘t A gossip.’ 
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care of their old women. Then she talked of her husband, who was every 
thing that a good husband ought to be, very rich, and very generous; he 
was obliged, tis true, to provide for his sons, but still he had enough to 
be liberal to his daughters also. 

‘« Mashallak ! praises to Allah!” said I, “he is also very fat ;” and 
I added, ‘‘ what may his fortunate name be?” —_, 

‘« Hoge, at your excellency’s service,” saidshe. “ It is an old Scotch 
family, and we flatter ourselves we come from some of the oldest of the 
stock.” 

««¢ Penah be khoda! refuge in Allah,” exclaimed I to myself; “a 
family of the unclean: beast! and old hogs mto the bargain! My luck is 
on the rise to have fallen into sucha set. And pray what may yours and 
the young ladies’ names be?” said I. 

‘« We're all Hoggs too,” said the mother, “as you know: this girl,” 
presenting me to her eldest daughter, “ her name is Mary; the second 
is Bessy, the third Jessy.” 


‘ Upon this the young maidens thought it right to talk to me; and little 
by little we all became one. 

‘I was overpowered with questions. The eldest inquired whether or 
no we were converting the Jews; the second was anxious to know if I 
went to Almack’s; and the third inquired, with great humility, what was 
my opinion concerning Jskender, or Alexander; was hea great conqueror 
ornot? Toall this the mother listened with great complacency: and I 
was becoming interested in the conversation of the beauty, whose moofi- 
like face and flowing ringlets had attracted my observation, when the 
curtain fell, and: the company began to disperse. Upon this the papa 
Hogg presented me with a card, as is usual among the Franks, and re- 
questing permission to wait upon me, we separated.’—vol. il. pp. 80—84, 


This scene is exquisite, and the whole of the episode ts kept u 
in a similar spirit of mingled drollery and satire, ludicrous enoug 
to give any man, however gay or sober, a pain in his side. ‘ Let 
Ispahani alone,’ said Hajji Baba to himself, ‘for making his own 
little fortunes.’ He fell in love with the moon-faced Bessy, or 
rather with her wealth, and resolved to pay her his addresses. The 
Hoggs were delighted. He was at least a prince in their eyes, and 
they now persuaded him, that not only he himself was a Mirza, 
but all his fathers before him. The son of the barber of Ispahan 
accepted the title, nothing loath. 


‘ This being established, it was quite amusing to observe the rate-at 
which they started with the word “ Prince,” as if it had never crossed 
their lips before. _ Whatever they addressed to me was prefaced with that 
monosyllable, until at length, in my own defence, I was obliged myself to 
ask a few questions. 

““ Where is your papa?” said I to the beautiful Bessy. The mama 
answered, ‘‘ He is gone into the city; he attends to his business every 
day, and returns in the evening.” | 

“** Ah! then,” said I, “ he is merchant—same in my country :—mer- 
chant sit in bazar all day, at night shut up shop, and come home— What 
he sell, ma'am ?” 

‘** Mr. Hogg,” said the lady, with some dignity, “does not keep a 
shop, he is an East India merchant.” , 
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‘“* Then perhaps he sell ham,” said I, thinking that his name might be 
a designation of his trade, as it frequently is in Persia.”* 

‘Sells hams!” exclaimed the lady, whilst her daughters tittered, 
‘¢ why should he sell hams, prince ?” | 

‘ «* Because he one Hogg, ma'am. In our country, merchant sometimes 
called after the thing he sells.” 

‘<¢ La, prince!” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ what anodd custom. Hogg is 
an old family name, and has nothing to do with the animal. There are 
Hoggs both in England and Scotland.” 7 

‘You might as well say, prince,” remarked the young Jessy, “that 
Sir Francis Bacon, the famous Lord Verulam, was a pork butcher;” and 
that all our Smiths, Taylors, Coopers, Bakers, Cooks, and a thousand 
others, were representatives of their professions,” added Bessy. 

‘<¢ Well, I never heard any thing like it,” summed up the mama, 
‘Mr. Hogg a ham-seller, indeed! La, prince! what could you be think- 
ing of ?” ’—vol. ii., pp. 93—95. 


This was an unfortunate beginning, but Hajji Baba got himself 
out of the scrape with his usual address. He asked if Mr. Hogg 
were not an Vaiiias king! ‘‘No, we do not call the directors 
kings; he will soon be in the direction, and I believe he is now 
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canvassin 

The ‘ Prince” was of course invited to renew his visits, and to 
dine with his new acquaintance. Matters went on as auspiciously 
as he could desire, until one morning he received a summons to 
attend the ambassador. 


‘ 1 found him walking about the room like a Frank, with one of those 
large daily sheets in his hand common to England, which he had been 
reading with his master. As soon as I appeared, he roared out, ‘‘ For the 
love of Allah! tell me, besides ourselves, are there any mad Jrdnis in this 
country ?” 


‘«* What know I, O Mirza?” was my answer. ‘‘ Perhaps there may 
be.” 

‘ “ Who is this,” pointing to the paper, said he, ‘‘ who is this dog’s son 
who calls himself prince Hajji Baba? Read, by your soul, read, and see 
what-a dish of filth this lie-speaking paper has been eating.” 

I looked at the paper, and there, to my dismay, I read, with the help 
of the master, in a large column, a long account of the dinner I had eaten 
at the father of Hoggs, in which I was designated, in large characters, as 
‘his highness Prince Mirza Hajji Baba.” Every body’s name was there 
in the fullest detail. I copied it afterwards in my journal, in order to 
possess a specimen of that extraordinary custom peculiar to the English, 
of making a public register of their dinners, and of the people whom they 
feed. What would the Arab, in his tent, think of such sort of hospitality 
—he who kills the fatted lamb for his guests, and lives upon parched corn 
himself? The writing was thus :— 

‘« Mr. and Mrs. Hogg’s grand entertainment, Portland-place.— 
These distinguished fashionables gave a superb entertainment to his high- 
ness the Persian Prince, Mirza Hajji Baba. The table was ornamented 





* ¢ As for instance, Ali, bakal—Ali, the chandler. Mohamed Beg, 
hayat,—-Mahomed Beg, the tailor.’ 
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with devices emblematical of the friendship that exists between England 
and Persia. The English lion and the Persian sun were seen shaking 
hands together in a beautiful transparency. It would be needless to 
describe the magnificence of the dinner ; it ts sufficient to say, that tt con-~ 
sisted of all the luxuries of the season. His Highness was observed to 
eat much of some of the finest asparagus that ever was seen, provided by 
Messrs. Peas and Beans, of Bond-street, which cost jive guineas the 
hundred. Among the company tu meet his Highness, we remarked Lord 
Softly, Sir Henry and Lady Curry, the famous Chinese philosopher, Ho- 
Ho, besides a long list of the haut ton.” 

‘« Well, have you read ?” said the ambassador to me, whilst I was con- 
sidering what answer to make. “ 

‘« Yes,” said IJ, hesitating, “‘I have read. Strange customs have these 
English! Nobody can eat a mouthful in this country without its being 
proclaimed abroad, even more publicly than the profession of our faith, 
is proclaimed from the tops of our mosques.” 

‘Tn fine,” said the ambassador, “‘ you will not confess that you, and 
you only, are the pririce who so worthily have been feeding with the 
Hoggs, Go, go, you have found friends worthy of you.” 

‘<< It is not my fault,” said I, “ if I am called a prince. ‘If these 
blockheads, who write whatever comes into their heads, were te choose to 
call me the angel Michael, could I hinder them ?” 

‘** Go,” said the ambassador, as his anger rose, ** go, speak no more. 
A person who makes friends under a false character, who gives himself 
out for a king’s son, and who secretly lives and feeds with unclean beasts, 
such a person deserves to be blown from the mouth of a bomb.” ’—vol. ii, 
pp. 152—155. 


The ambassador was so enraged at Hajji’s impudence, that he 
dismissed him with two or three blows on his mouth with the heel 
of his shoe. Hajji, however, soon recovered from the effects of this 
indignity, and was restored to favour. He pursued his scheme of 
fortune-hunting with the most favourable hopes of success. He 
actually put the question to Bessy, who referred him to her papa. 
Unluckily, the papa treated the affair as a matter of business; he 
made inquiries into the prince’s title and possessions, which Hajji 
could not very satisfactorily answer, and the faithless Bessy be- 
came the property of another. Hajji, moreover, attended her 
wedding, of which he gives a very exact account. 

The life which he led in England soon became irksome to our 
ambassador, and he longed for the sun, the plains, and the harems 
of Iran. Having convinced himself that a tumult in the streets 
was. the indication of an approaching rebellion, and that the 
finances of Great Britain were in a dangerous state, in-consequence 
of the national debt, he thought it high time for him to return 
home ; and Hajji found all his fine prospects of an English wife 
and fortune blown into the air. 

There is a world of fun in this pair of volumes. The imposi- 
tions of tradesmen, their long bills, the anomalies of our law, our 
actions for breaches of promise of marriage, the peculiarities of our 
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social customs and manners, are all exposed in a very pleasant 
strain of irony, in which the author’s great forte lies. Mr. Morier 
is fortunate in the possession of talents, which place him at once 
among the most skilful of our diplomatists, the most instructive of 
our travellers, and the most amusing of our novelists. 





Art. VIIl.—Jmaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, 
By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. The Third Volume. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


Ir is four or five years, we believe, since the earlier volumes of this 
work were laid before the public, nor are we aware that the 
author has, during that interval, sought to keep his name in the 
recollection of his readers, by any other literary performance. He 
has not, however, we may safely say, been forgotten, notwith- 
standing his long silence. The impression, on the contrary, pro- 
duced by the imaginary conversations, was not only of that 
decided and striking character for the moment, which attested the 
uncommon cleverness and brilliancy of the writer, but aiming, as 
it did, to make itself felt among the very sources’ of thought 
and opinion, promised from the first to leave an enduring remem- 
brance on the national mind and literature. The book was evi- 
dently not one of the mere perishable novelties of the season. It 
addressed itself not so much to the reading, as to the thinking 
part of the public; or rather, while it displayed enough to attract 
and amuse the former, which is all that any author need do to 
acquire their favour and applause, it interested the latter at the 
same time, by a depth and originality of reflection, which would 
not permit it to be forgotten when its name was no longer new, but 
gave it at least a chance, after it should have done with popularity, 
of inheriting fame. It has taken its place accordingly, we may 
even already affirm, among the works that will make our age be 
known and honoured by those that are to foliow it; and, although 
not perhaps destined to be made mention of in after times, as one 
of the classics of our tongue, will undoubtedly be both heard of, 
and read by, all who shall be familiar with the history of our litera- 
ture and our-philosophy. 

_ Judging of Mr. Landor, by his present and his former publica- 
tions we should imagine him to be a person who has conversed 
more with the world of books than of men, and more with the 
world of his own mind than with either. Not that he has not 
mixed with society, in the usual sense of that phrase. There is no 
evidence in any thing he has written, that he has lived a life of 
mere musing and seclusion, or that he has not given himself as 
others do, to the world’s friendships and companionships. This, 
however, is not to take part in the occupations and concerns of the 
multitude, or to learn the ways and characters of those who 
mainly keep up the stir and hurry of human life, and put in 
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motion the wheelwork out of which events arise. The study of 
what they feel, and what they are, can only be successively pur- 
sued by him, who in some sort makes himself one of them, by at 
least mingling frequently with their pire 4 if he do not resign him- 
self to its intoxication. Now this, we think, is what Mr. Landor has 
not done. He has learned a good deal of man, but not from ob- 
servation of the living animal, The subjects on which he has 
chiefly experimented have been, as we have said—first, his own 
mind; and secondly, the minds of others, as shewn in their books. 
Invaluable fountains of philusophy, undoubtedly, and without 
resorting to which, no man can be truly wise: but yet not of 
themselves sufficient to teach all wisdom. For so wide, diversi- 
fied, and ever-changing is humanity, that the mind of an indivi- 
dual is hardly a better sample of that of the species, than would be 
a single flower of a garden, filled with fragrance and beauty, or 
one little star of the glorious firmament “ fretted with golden 
fires.”’ Nor can even books, although the truest inspiration may 
haye guided the pen, give forth more than as it were a few pic- 
tures or sketches of its more remarkable scenes—many of which 
glow with hues, that even the most cunning pencil may not 
catch. 

It may seem somewhat strange, that with a mind thus defi- 
cient in the knowledge of real life, Mr. Landor should, of all 
forms of composition, have attempted the dialogistic or dramatic. 
In the first place, however, we ought to recollect, that a dialogue 
is not necessarily a drama, nor can we legitimately demand in the 
one, either the same animating story, or the same development 
of character, which we have a right to look for in the other. A 
dialogue or conversation may be a mere discussion, broken down 
into paragraphs, or varied by a more than usually regular inter- 
change of question and answer, or enlivened, at most, by the 
variety of two or more voices in place of one. It may owe its 
spirit and effect rather to a sprinkling of wit and repartee, than 
to either display of character, or the interest of a well sustained 
action. And secondly, it is but fair to remark, that Mr. Landor 
does not appear to propose any other end to himself in these con- 
versations, than just to throw that additional vivacity into the ex- 
pression of his thoughts, which the mode of composition he has 
adopted, is fitted to impart. The sentiments he puts into the 
mouths of his imaginary talkers have in general, of course, that 
degree of appropriateness, which arises from their consistency with 
the recorded characters of those by whom they are uttered—but 
seldom any thing more. You feel that it is thus the person intro- 
duced might have spoken, not that it is thus he would have spoken. 
There is little of that exquisite adaptation of the thing said, to the 
mind and circumstances of him who says it, which brings him all 
before us, and makes us think we hear bis living voice in it as we 
read. It is not the development of the characters of his dramatis 
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persone that is usually uppermost in the mind of the writer, but 
the development merely of the argument or speculation, about 
which he has engaged them in debate. These conversations, in 
short, are imitations of the dialogues of Plato or Cicero—not of 
those of Sophocles or Aristophanes. They are intended not to 
call up before us a shew of examples, but to read to us a series of 
lessons ;—not to lap us in poetry, but to teach us philosophy. 
One of Mr. Landor’s chief inducements to throw his thoughts 
into the form of dialogue, may probably be found in the peculiar 
character and tendencies of his mind. He is a person made up of 
strong convictions, and stronger doubts ; a devoted lover and wor- 
shipper of truth, he receives her into his inmost heart, whenever he 
thinks he has found her, but is, in a corresponding degree, afraid 
of being imposed upon by the guise of the object of his idolatry, 
and scrupulous in demanding proof, that that which would win his 
love, is really that which ought to possess it. The most enthusias- 
tic of believers upon certain subjects, accordingly, he is yet the 
most tremulous of sceptics upon others. An Imaginary Conversa- 


tion is exactly the contrivance whereby a person so constituted may 


most conveniently and effectively give utterance to his sentiments. 
For the warm expression of what is warmly felt, it offers him the 
appropriate medium of a voice, roused by the circumstances in 
which it is supposed to speak, to an anination beyond what written 
eloquence may otherwise aspire to, and inflamed by the opposition 
of a present adversary, to something almost of dramatic energy and 
passion: while for that on the other hand, which is the subject 
only of equiponderating reasons and vehement doubts, there is the 
gladiatorship of keen and dexterous controversy, to the utmost ex- 
tent that the conflict of his scruples may demand. Mr. Landor 
appears to us to have felt all this, and to have been thereby na- 
turally led to address himself to us in the manner he has done. 
He has certainly been enabled, at all events, by this means, to 
throw out a good many thoughts for the consideration of his 
readers, which it would not have been easy for him to have in- 
terwoven into one tissue by any other mode of composition.. 

Our author’s present publication is hardly, we think, equal in 
point of interest, to either of his former volumes. Among the per- 
sons who figure in it, however, are, besides Mr. Landor himself, 
Rousseau, Malesherbes, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Perceval, Joseph 
Scaliger, Montaigne, the late Lord Coleraine, Pope Leo XIL., 
Peter the Great, &c. If these individuals are not mixed up with the 
progress of great events, the subjects which they discuss, at least, 
are full of interest, and in discussing them, they seldom say any 
thing that is not worth hearing. And although, except in two or 
three instances, we have not much display of character in_ their 
debates, what we may call the intellectual costume of each is yet 
sufficiently well preserved upon the whole,—or, in other words, none 
of them ever says any thing decidedly out of character. Perhaps 
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the most dramatic sketches in the volume are the di between 
Rousseau and Malesherbes, that between Joseph Scaliger and 
Montaigne, and that between Demosthenes and Eubulides. There 
are some others, such as that between Bossuet and the Duchess 
de Foulanges, that between Ines de Castro, Don Pedro, and Donna 
Blanca, &c., which may come still more properly perhaps under 
the denomination of scenes ; but the author is not in these last by 
any means so wholly informed, as it were, by the spirits whose 
sentiments he would utter, as he isin those we first quoted. In the 
one case he sets before us men who speak as none but themselves 
ever spake, and whom we recognise at once to be the very persons 
he tells. us they are; in the other heis merely a story-teller, or 
mimic, at best, who presents us with a comic or tragic shew, crowd- 
ed with the usual assortment of bustling performers, whose parts 
are familiar to us, but not themselves, and every one of whom just 
does exactly what any body else would have done in similar circum- 
stances. The difference between the one of these achievements and 
the other, is almost the same as that between the construction of 
an ingenious automaton, and the production of a real and living 
man. A mere mechanist can perform the one; it belongs only to a 
poet or creator to accomplish the other. 

We wish we could have found room for the whole of the conver- 
sation between Joseph Scaliger and Montaigne. We must give, 
however, a part of it, even at the risk of injuring the picture . of the 
lively and free-hearted old Gascon, which is given, we think, 
with great felicity and effect. The following is its commence- 
ment. , 


‘ Montaigne. What could have brought you, M. de |’Escalle, to visit 
the old man of the mountain, other than a good heart? O how delighted 
I am to hear you speak such excellent Gascon. You rise very early, I 
see; you must have risen with the sun, to be here at this hour. It is a 
good half hour’s walk from the brook. I have excellent white wine, and 
the best cheese in Auvergne. You saw the goats and the two cows before 
the castle. Pierre, thou hast done well. Set it upon the table, and tell 
Master Mathew to split a couple of chickens, and broil them, and to 
pepper but one. Do you like pepper, M. de I’Escalle ? fe 

‘ Scaliger.. Not much. 

‘M. Hold hard! let the pepper alone: I hate it. Tell him also to 
broil plenty of ham ; only two slices at a time, upon his salvation. 

‘S. This, I perceive, is the antichamber to your library: here are your 
every-day books. } 

‘M. Faith! I have no other: these are plenty, methinks. Is not that 
your opinion ? 

‘S. You have great resources within yourself, and therefore can do 
with fewer. 

‘M. Why, how many now do you think there may be? | 

‘ §. I did not believe. at first that there could be above fourscore. 

‘M. Well, are four score few? Are we talking of peas and beans ? 
‘S. I and my father put together have written well nigh as many. . 
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‘M. Ah! to write them is quite another thing; but one reads books 
without a spur, or even a pat from our lady vanity. How do you like my 
wine? It comes from that little knoll. You cannot see the vines: those 
chesnut-trees are between. 

‘S. The wine is excellent ; light, odoriferous, with a smartness like a 
aay? child’s prattle. 

‘M. It never goes to the head, nor pulls the nerves, which many do, ag 
if they were guitar strings. I promise you it is mighty passive: I drinka 
couple of bottles a day, winter and summer, and never am the worse for 
it. You gentlemen of the Agennois have better in your province, and in- 
deed the very best under the sun. I do not wonder that the Parliament 
of Bordeaux should be jealous of their privileges, and call it Bordeaux 
wine. All privileges are unjust; this is as bad as any. Now, if you 
prefer your own country wine, only say it. I have several bottles in m 
cellar, with corks as long as rapiers, and as polished. I do not know, M, 
de l’Escalle, whether you are particular in these matters: not quite, I 
should imagine, so great a judge in them as in others. 

‘S. I know three things; wine, poetry, and the world. : 

‘M. You know one too many, then. I hardly know whether [ know 
any thing about poetry ; for I like Clem Marét better than Ronsard ; Ron- 
sard is so plaguily stiff and stately, where there is no occasion for it, I 


verily do think the man must have slept with his wife in a cuirass.—pp. 
77—80. 


The discussion which follows, on the character of Calvin and 
his theology, though highly characteristic, is rather too long for 
our space ; and we must proceed to the conclusion of the dialogue: 

‘ Ncaliger, Upon my word, M. Montaigne, this galltry is an interest- 
ing one. 

% Meatbigui. I can shew you nothing but. my house and my dairy. 
We have no chase in the month of May, you know. Unless you would 
like to bait the badger, that is in the stable. That is rare sport in rainy 
days. 

" S. Are you in earnest, M. de Montaigne ? 

‘M. No, no, no; I cannot afford to worry him outright: only a little 
for pastime—a morning's merriment for the dogs and wenches. 

‘8. You really are then of so happy a temperament, that, at your time 
of life, you can be amused by baiting a badger ! 

‘ M. Why not? Your father, a wiser, and graver, and older man than 
1 am, was amused by baiting a professor or critic. . 1 have not a dog in 
the kennel that would treat the badger worse than brave Julius treated 
Cardan, and Erasmus, and some dozens more. We are all childish, old 
as well as young; and our very last.tooth would fain stick, M. de I’ Escalle, 
in some tender place of a neighbour. Boys laugh at a person who falls 
in the dirt; men laugh rather when they make him fall; and most when 
the dirt is of their own laying. Is not the gallery rather cold after the 
kitchen? We must go through it to get into the court, where I keep my 
tame rabbits: the stable is hard by; come along, come along. | 

‘ S. Permit me to leok a little at those banners. Some of them are old 

ndeed. 


‘ M. Upon my word, I blush to think that J never took notice how 
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they are tattered. I have no fewer than three women in the house, and in 


a summer’s evening, two hours long, the worst of these rags might have 
been darned across. 


‘+S. You would not have done it, surely ! | 

‘MM. I am not over thrifty—the women might have been better em- 
ployed—it is as well as itis, then; aye? 

‘ §. I think so. 

‘ M. So be it. 

‘ §. They remind me of my own family. We are descended, as you 
know, from the great Cane della Scala, Prince of Verona, and from the 
house of Hapsburg. This you must have heard already from my father. 

‘ M. If all the princes of Italy had jumped out of their beds from 
beside their minions to beget him, would they have begotten one learneder 
and acuter? What signifies it to the world, whether the great Cane was 
tied to his grand-mother or not? As for the house of Hapsburg, if you 
would put together as many such houses as would make up a city larger 
than Cairo, they would not be worth his study, or a sheet of paper on the 
table of it.’—pp. 84—87. 


Mr. Landor is no party-man in either politics or religion; but 
thinks for himself on both subjects with an independence and 
audacity which many, we dare say, will be inclined to regard as 
sufficiently headstrong. He is, in truth, perhaps, fond, to a slight 
degree, of peculiar opinions, for the sake of their peculiarity, or, at 
least, does not love them the worse that they belong to himself 
alone. There is in this something, undoubtedly, of the pride of 
being esteemed an original thinker; and something too, there may 
be, of wiser and more disinterested sentiment. There are so many 
Ee in the world who have no opinions of their own at all, and 

y whom truth itself is honoured merely because it is popular, 
that we are all the better for a rebellious spirit. now. and then 
making its appearance in the realm of philosophy, were it only to 
rouse us from that deep sleep of acquiescence, which is otherwise 
s0 apt to overpower us. Mr. Landor, we dare say, feels intensely 
the perils and mischiefs of: this almost universal tendency, and 
looks, therefore, with corresponding charity upon the excesses both 
of others and of himself, in the opposite direction. If he be some- 
what too guilty of dissenting from received dogmata, there are ten 
thousand others, he may be sure, who will greatly more than 
overbalance the evil of his deviations from the line of correct 
thinking, by the counteracting evil of theirs. Something else, 
therefore, and far more pardonable than the mere love of distinc- 
tion, may easily be conceived, to attract a proud and gifted mind 
to the championship, on some occasions, of creeds and theories 
which have little else to recommend them, except that they are new, 
or rejected by the multitude. A general predisposition, at all 
events, in favour of such opinions as may. be placed. in this predi- 
cament, is, in no respect, more mischievous or more deserving of 
condemnation, than that affection of an opposite nature, which is 


usually treated with so much indulgence, and even respect. 
VOL. VIII. Q 
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We cannot afford, however, to enter into any minute examina. 
tion, on the present occasion, of the merits either of Mr. Landor’s 
ag or of his theology, Indeed, from the mode of writing he 

as chosen, it is not always quite possible to ascertain what his 
notions upon these or other subjects really are, since even the sen- 
timents he expresses with most energy, and the greatest shew of 
zeal, may not be intended, for all that, to be announced as his own, 
but may be merely given as the most appropriate to the. characters 
from whose lips they are made to proceed. From the tone of 
some parts of the book, as well as from what we may gather to be 
the tendency of the author’s mind, we should imagine he must have 
found this liberty of speaking on both sides of a question, occa- 
sionally no small accommodation ; since, as we have said, the 
prevailing disposition of his acute and refining intellect, is evi- 
dently towards an anxious and restless scepticism, and upon many 
“ony bay at least, conflicting doubts and scruples make up all that 
he has to offer as his opinions. In only one of the conversations 
in the present volume, he presents himself to us in propria persona; 
and in this case we must acknowledge his bearing is such as to 
win for him our best sympathies, and altogether becoming a gentle 
and noble nature. The conversation takes place at Florence, on 
the morning of the death of Ferdinand, the late Grand Duke ; and 
the principal speakers are, the author and an English friend. Mr. 
Landor is no great admirer of kings and potentates—but he does 
all justice to the character of the good Ferdinand. The following 
anecdote is res var told—and it is impossible to read the pas- 
sage without liking the writer. 

‘ English Visitor. Did you know the Grand Duke ? 

‘ Landor. I am the only Englishman in Florence that has two coats 
(as I have, or lately had), that did not attend his court; and I am the only 
one whom he ever omitted to salute. 

‘ V. Upon my word you might have expected it ; and yet I hear he 
received at his court the exiles of Naples; and when it was told him that 
his Neapolitan Majesty would not be present at it the few days he was here, 


if such rebels were admitted, he replied, ‘‘ It would be hard if kings had 
not as much liberty as their subjects.” 

‘Z. Equitable, humane, incomparable prince! Whatever you hear 
Food and gracious of him, you may implicitly believe. I saw him first at 

isa, Where he resided in winter, without pomp or state, and walked about 
the streets in the country, with his son, or any other friend. The Pisans, 
accustomed to meet him every day, noticed him only as they notice bro- 
ther or father: he drew no crowd about him. At the extremity of the 
principal square is an antient church, and in this church there happened 
to be a festival. As I lose no opportunity of hearing music where people are 
silent, observing the red silk festoons float over the church door, I went m. 
There were very few present; within the rails I saw only officiating priests, 
the Grand Duke, and Savi, the professor of botany, who had entered with 
him, and was seated by him, and spoke to him from time totime. The service 
being finished, the Grand Duke bowed with peculiar courtesy, and only to 
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one person: it was in the direction where I stood. Two or three days 
afterwards, a worthy priest, who had thrown aside his gown, and had taken 
a uniform in the time of Bonaparte, after some short conversation with me 
(for he visited me often), said gravely, ‘“But really, my dear friend, we 
may extend too far our prejudices and dislikes; if you would be prevailed 
upen to go but once to court, you would find him the best soul in the 
world. Savi tells me, you did not return the‘salute of the Grand Duke.” 
' 4 My heart sunk within me, deeper than ever any courtier’s did at the 
charge of inattention; for it has more room to work, and takes it all. The 
Grand Duke still continued to notice with his usual condescension and 
affability, my wife and little boy, whom he met every day in some place or 
other; but always turned his eyes from me. 

‘ Neither Bub Doddington, nor any other Bub, was ever half so soliei- 
tous in bowing as 1 was: in vain: nevertheless, I persevered in repairing 
my fault, in my own eyes at least. I elevated my hat above my head long 
before I met him, and passed without a look toward him. 

‘ He soon forgave me, or forgot me : which answered the same purpose. 

‘ Princes are more offended at a slight inattention, than all the ver 
worst things you.can do, or say, or write, against them. I feel at this 
hour as if Phad been ungrateful. A dead thorn, or the smallest pebble, may 
hurt or molest a Wellington, for a moment, according to the part it acts 
upon; and I, whoamong the powerful of the earth am no better, may 
have pained in my ignorance a tenderer bosom than beats among the sut~: 
viving masters of mankind.’—pp. 393—395. 


Mr. Landor promises us, ere long, another volume of these Ima- 

inary Conversations, which the public, we doubt not, will be 
orl to réceive.- But we wish he would throw a few fragments 
of his philosophy, at least, into the form of essays, or discourses 
delivered throughout in his own name—a mode of address which 
would introduce him more completely than that which he has 
hitherto adopted, to the acquaintanceship and confidence of his 
readers. He is a,person, whose real opinions it would be interest-' 
ing to know. . 4m-his former publication, if we rightly remember, 
he intimated. hisamtention of devoting himself to the composition 
of a historical work, which he hoped at least to leave finished 













behind him. ‘not know if it is the same undertaking to 
which, in the conversation at Florence, he makes his friend allude, 
in the folk “somewhat magnificent strain :—‘And papa,’ 
(that is Mr, , who has been speaking of the indifference 


with which pe im Italy thrust out of sight the dead’ bodies of 
their relations), “though he could not alter the thing, has been: 
collecting a rod. in @very walk of his, in high-road oF by Holl for 
those whose negligences and inhumanities are greater in greatet 
matters ; which rod some years hence will scourge many backs, and 
be laid on by many hands, amid the shouts of nations!!’ ‘So 
be it,” responds the author, ‘although he that tied the twigs be 
never thought of; although he be cast before his time into the 
cart-house. i 
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Art. 1X.—1. Allessio, o gli ultimi giorni di Psara, romanzo Storico, 
‘Di Angelica Palli. 12s. Livorno. 1827. 

2. Cabrino Fondulo, frammento della storia Lombarda Opera. Dj 
~ Vincenzo Lancetti Cremonese. 2 vols. 16mo. Milano. 1827. 

3. Novelle Storiche Corse. Di F.O.Renucci. 8vo. Bastia. 1827, 


THE want of novels has been often noticed as a remarkable pecu- 
liarity. in the literature of Italy, the more so, as for the very name 
of this favourite branch of prose writing, we are indebted to that 
country. The novelle, however, of the early Italians, are very dif- 
ferent compositions from our present novels. They are short 
narratives or episodes of life; tales either exotic, humorous, or 
satirical. Boccacio and Bandello, Grazzini and Giraldi, Firen- 
zuola and Parabosco, these and others, chiefly Tuscan writers, pro- 
duced a copious collection of amusing tales; many of them, 
however, are objectionable for their licentiousness. These stories 
were originally intended for the pastime of merry circles, to beguile 
an idle hour; they consisted of anecdotes, strange adventures, 
descriptions of manners, festivals and pageants, witty repartees— 
of much, in short, that can amuse, but of little that can interest or 
instruct. | 

Many causes have been assigned for the deficiency of regular 
Italian novels; such as the classical sources of their literature, the 
preference given to poetry over prose, the neglect of female educa- 
tion; we think we might add, neglect of early habits of obser- 
vation, and of practical studies, for it is impossible to describe 
what we have not previously attentively examined. 
_ Foscolo, a man of great powers, marred at times by a capricious 
and wayward judgment, produced the first modern Italian novel. His 
Jacopo Ortis is well known in this country. The story is extremely 
meagre, it is an imitation of Werter, with much of its objectionable 
sentimentality, and ending at last in suicide. But Foscolo, unlike 
the German author, has mixed a strong national feeling with the 
elancholy of his hero, and this redeems, in some measure, the 
lings of his work. | 
_ Ortis had no imitators; it had been the first, and it remained 
for a long time the only novel in Italy. After the peace, several 
attempts were made to produce a romanzo in prosa, as the Italians 
style it, but with indifferent success. ‘‘ Romeo da Provenza,” and 
“Teodoro Callimachi,”* are works descriptive of the state of 
society in Europe, and especially in Italy, during the middle ages, 
under the names of two supposed travellers—one in the 13th, and 
the other in the 15th centuries. Ingenious and useful as such 
publications may be, in a historical point of view, they cannot be 





oe 


* Peregrinazioni ed avventure del nobile Romeo da Provenza, 2 vols. 
12mo. Teodoro Callimachi, Greco in Italia, 2 vols. 12mo. Torino. 1825. 
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classed within the range of novels. They are productions of eru- 
dition, rather than of the imagination. | 
Bertolotti, the author of several pleasant little works of light 
literature, has written some short novels, or rather tales. One of 
them, ‘“‘ Amore Infelice,” is an on story of a Piedmontese 
conscript, who, after many adventures, found, on his return home, 
that his betrothed had died the day before of a malady, brought on 
by the belief of his death. : 7 
Bertolotti’s next tale was “ 1’Isoletta Dei Cipressi,” a very sad 
love story, ending in suicide. It is a curious coincidence, that a 
contemporary writer, Sacchi, published at the same time another 
novel, “‘ Oriele,” exactly on the same plan, and ending with the 
same catastrophe, as Bertolotti’s. In each a young stranger falls 
in love with an amiable girl, and obtains her hand; but at the 
moment of the nuptials, it is discovered that they are brother and 
sister. In ‘* Oriele,” however, the disclosure turns out to be false ; 
but the young lady is already far gone in illness, and soon after 
dies; and the lover, becomes insane, and drowns himself. In the 
“ Isoletta,” the fact of the relationship is not contradicted ; but 
here it is the young lady who drowns: herself, her brother sets 
off for America, where he takes the yellow fever and dies! Ber- 
tolotti has adopted the narrative style; Sacchi, the epistolary. 
Both are inferior imitations of Ortis and the German school. 
The style of Bertolotti is more natural and pleasing than that of 
Sacchi, which is ambitious and turgid, being a strained imitation 
of the weaker specimens of Boccacio’s composition, with his re+ 
dundant epithets and elaborate periods. The Italian public, 
however, are weary of sentimental and gloomy stories, and a taste 
for historical novels has lately shown itself among them. We 
have already noticed Manzoni’s “ Bethrothed,”* which is the 
most successful attempt yet made; we have now before us three 
works of a similar nature, which we will briefly notice in the order 
in. which they appear at the head of this-article. | tt 
Alessio is partly a historical and partly a sentimental novel— 
it is written by a young Greek lady, resident in Italy, and already 
known in that country for some beautiful odes,+ and also for'a 
Greek elegy on the death of Byron, which, we believe, was 
noticed in the English journals. Angelica Palli’s genius is natu 
rally poetic, and this is visible in the management of her novel. 
The scene is in the island of Psara, in June, 1824. The Ottoman 
admiral is threatening the island with his fleet, and troops on 
board. Alessio, a young Psariote Captain, is just returned from a 
cruise, in which he has made some captures; among the prisoners 
on board, is one of the women, (wives we can hardly call 
them), of the Turkish Aga of Scalanova, on the coast of Asia — 


a. 





* M. R. vol. vi. p. 461. tie 
+ Poesie di Angelica Palli, 8vo. Livorno. - 1824, 
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Amina, accustomed to Oriental seclusion, and tothe life of the 
Harem, but now finding herself on board the Greek vessel, treated 
with kindness by the young infidel, falls in love with him. Alessio, 
however, is affianced to his young countrywoman Evanzia, and 
Amina sooh learns to feel all the torments of unrequited love. 
Alessio is faithful to his betrothed, although he cannot but feel 
compassion—a dangerous sentiment—for his beautiful captive. He 
at last resolves on sending her back to her own shores ; but at this 
moment a report is heard, that the Turks have landed on the 
island. Alessio conceals both Evanzia and the captive in a 
cavern, and runs to the defence of his native country. The Otto- 
mans have spread all over the island with an immense force. At 
last, separated from his countrymen, Alessio hies himself, witha 
few followers, to the cavern. A crowd of Turks are in close pur- 
suit. Alessio drives them back to the coast, but a chief of 


pigantic stature lands at that moment, and forces the Ottomans, . 


sabre in hand, to face about, and renew the attack. Alessio is 
already wounded by the ferocious Aga, and ready to drop, but 
Amina, rushing out of her retirement, stabs the chief, and is 
herself killed m the affray. That chief was—her husband, or 
master. The Turks are then defeated, and Alessio, seizing a small 
vessel, escapes to Hydra with his betrothed, having first buried the 
unfortunate Amina on the spot where she had saved his life, by a 
double—a fearful sacrifice. 

Amina reminds us too much of Gulnare, in the Corsair, and we 
rather suspect that the fair authoress was not unacquainted with 
that splendid prototype of her high-spirited and wilful captive. 
However, some of the situations are very affecting, and the dia- 
logue is often dramatic. The account Alessio gives of his first 
interview with Amina, is striking: ‘ When she was brought 
before me, she walked silently in the midst of her guards, her 
large eyes bent to the ground, her face was unveiled. She looked 
up to me with a mixed expression of grief and haughtiness. ... 
1 offered her my protection, we were heaving our anchors at that 
moment ; she turned pale, gazed with emotion on her native 
shores zt is beautiful, sighed she, but the land of my lord must be 
more beautiful still—Wilt thou remain on shore? I asked her. 
Throw me into the sea, replied she, and thou shalt endeavour to 
swim back to thy ship.’ And this idea prevailed with poor 
Amina to the last. When I wished to send her back from Psara, 
she answered; ‘1 have bid adieu for ever to the roses of Asia, I 
shall never return to inhale their perfume, but if thou drivest me 
away, thy sea shall receive me in its bosom. But thou belongest 
to Selim, ‘said I, and I am Evanzia’s. Thou art Evanzia’s, but 1 
am thine. I will not deceive Selim; if I return to him, I must 
tell him that I love Alessio; he then will put me to death, and 
afterwards will be himself wretched.’ 


With het knowledge of Oriental feelings, of the flame which, 
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once lighted, burns unrestrained in the breast of the recluse of the 
Harem, the authoress has ‘painted Amina in the glowing, but true, 
colours of those climates. The characters in this little novel are 
few, and, with the exception of Amina, not interesting. (3 
Cabrino Fondulo, the second work on our list, can hardly be 
considered as a novel; it is the history of the chief of that name, 
who made himself master of Cremona, at the beginning of the 
15th century, and after a reign of nearly twenty years, was obliged 
to yield his sovereignty to a worse, but more powerful tyrant, 
Philip Maria Visconte, of odious memory, who shortly after, under 
some treacherous pretence, put Cabrino to death, The author, a 
native of Cremona, has carefully examined all-the old chronicles 
and records illustrative of that period, and followed the guide of 
history wherever he‘could trace it, filling up the chasms by descrip- 
tions, speeches, and minor incidents; all, however, subservient to the 
historical narrative. His work is, in fact, as he styles it, ‘a frag- 
ment of the history of Lombardy,’ and a very interesting one, 
The author has described the warriors and politicians of the mid- 
dle ages, but he has left too much in the shade the other classes 
of the people. The episode of Onorata Rodiani, is perhaps the onl 
distinct sketch of female character which these two volumes afford, 3 
This young person was a favourite maid of honour to Pomina, 
Cabrino’s wife, after Cabrino had retired to the Marquisate of 
Castelleone, in consequence of his cession of Cremona to the Duke 
of Milan. Cabrino had, at the same time, appointed a young 
squire to serve as bracciére, or gentleman usher to the marchioness. 
This young man being thus brought into constant intercourse with 
Onorata, was smitten with her charms. The maid was not, or 
pretended not to be, conscious of his passion, which he had never 
disclosed in an open and honourable manner. Meantime it hap- 
pened that as the Marchioness’s apartments in the castle were 
undergoing repair, Onorata, who was an artist, offered her services 
to paint the vault of Pomina’s chamber, which being accepted, 
she had a scaffolding placed in the apartment, where she sat the 
greater part of the day busy at her work, and remote from the rest 
of the family, having only a boy with her to grind hercolours. The 
amorous squire thought of taking advantage of this circumstance, 
and one day, having first reconnoitred the place, he went to tbe 
outer rooms where the masons were at work, and desired the 
master to send the boy out on an errand. This being done, the 
squire went softly to the apartment where Onorata was busy at 
that moment painting a Cupid on the ceiling. The astonishment 
of Onorata, when she turned round and saw him on the scaffold- 
ing by her side, soon gave place to indignation, when he explained 
to her the object of his intrusion. Her entreaties that he would 
remove himself, being disregarded, she called loudly for assistance, 
but was informed that no one was near enough to interfere. She 
then collected all her strength, and struggled to get away, but 
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the villain throwing off the mask, proceeded to open violence, 
-Onorata perceiving near her the compasses she had. used for 
drawing, snatched them up as a last desperate resource, and 
thrusting them into the squire’s neck, perforated his throat. He 
instantly fell weltering in his blood, and Onorata hurrying down 
the-steps of the peetilding: terrified at what she had done, left 
the fatal apartments, and went straight to her nurse, to whom she 
related the whole occurrence; then assuming a man’s dress, 
and mounting a horse, she immediately escaped out of Cabrino’s 
territory. The squire being found dead, an inquest was in- 
stituted by Cabrino, but the truth appearing, Onorata was declared 
innocent, and invited to return to her home. She was, however, 
already far away, and fora long time gave no tidings of herself, 
until after thirty years time, she returned to her native country. in 
warlike attire, and found her death in the field of battle. The 
particulars of this event are related by Fiammeni, in his History 
of Castelleone. . 

Many interesting details of the politics and statistics of the 
Lombard cities, are found in this work. The existence of a party 
called I Maltraversi, which appears to have been really popular, 
and hostile to both Guelphs and Guibelins, watching for the op- 
portunity of restoring the liberties of the country; the assistance 
which the Guelphs of Cremona, by Cabrino’s advice, drew from 
this third party, by flattering their hopes of freedom, and encou- 
raging their hatred of the Visconti; the disappointment which the 
Maltraversi, and their chief Ponzone, felt at Cabrino‘s usurpation 
of. the sovereignty of Verona, all these give rise to many various 
reflections.—vol. i, pp. 96—102. | 

The last work now before us, consists of a series of short tales, 
illustrative of the habits and manners of the inhabitants of Cor- 
sica. The author, himself a native of that island, has addressed 
this. work to his young countrymen, ‘ that they may behold in it 
a true representation of the character of their ancestors, faithfully 
and impartially pourtrayed.’ It is well known that Corsica. was 
for a long time under the oppressive rule of the republic of Ge- 
noa, under whose weak and mercenary government, the islanders 
became accustomed to a life of lawless anarchy ; that incessant 
rebellions broke out, and were put down by the assistance of mer- 
cenary troops; that at last, Genoa gave up Corsica to the French, 
‘who succeeded in conquering, but not in pacifying, the country; 
that bloodshed and murders were matters of common occurrence ; 
that the hatred of blood, or rancour between families, was perpe- 
tuated in the children and grandchildren, and led to innumerable 
acts of violence, which now and then produced some bursts of mag- 
nanimity. Such was the state of society whieh our author has pur- 
posed to depict. 

An old feud existed between the families of Dezi and Venturini, 
who inhabited two neighbouring villages. The Genoese govern- 
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ment, and its worse delegates, excited dissensions’ in the island, 
and encouraged crime by impunity. About eight hundred mur- 
ders occurred yearly in Corsica. The social pact was broken ; every 
family formed a separate community, often at war with its. neigh- 
bours. The notables or influential men of the various districts, 
however, interfered often to prevent further mischief, and brought 
the hostile parties to agree to a peace, or at least a truce, under 
certain conditions: whoever broke such agreements, drew upon 
himself the wrath of the Parolanti, or mediators. Thus, out of 
anarchy and confusion, a sort of public right had sprung up from 
necessity, although unsupported by law or magistrate. 

The two families above mentioned, had entered into one of those 
truces. But one day, in a municipal meeting of the district, old 
Venturini broke forth in bitter imprecations against young Dezi. 
The latter retorted, and from words they proceeded to blows. At 
first they used no weapons, young Dezi having, from a honour- 
able feeling, a few paces behind, grounded his firelock and other 
weapons which Corsicans generally carried with them. Venturini 
was a strong, hale old man, and had the advantage over his youn 
antagonist, whose blood began to stream year from his mouth 
and nostrils. This enraged Dezi, who, forgetting all principle of 
honour, slid himself in an instant from the arms of his adversary, 
and retreating a few steps, seized his musket, already loaded, and 
fired. Venturini fell dead on the spot. The murderer escaped : the 
Parolanti immediately took revenge for the deed. Dezi’s house 
was burnt ; his chesnut and olive trees were stripped of their bark, 
and. his relatives, ashamed and dismayed, offered no resistance. 

Luigione, Venturini’s son, a brave young man, pursued Dezi 
closely from haunt to haunt. At last, despairing of safety, the 
latter embarked for Genoa, and there took to service, a common Te- 
source in such cases, and which was encouraged by the Genoese 
rulers. After several years’ absence from Corsica, Dezi again 
thought of home. He obtained his leave and a saufconduit, by 
which he was safe from criminal prosecution before the courts of 
Corsica. He arrived in the night at his native village, and saw 
no one but his wife. But dreading the revenge of Luigione, he 
went about wandering in the wilds with which Corsica abounds, 
and led thus for some time a wretched existence. One day Lui- 
gione chasing a hare, followed it into a thick forest, and there 
espied a man asleep under a tree: a firelock lay by his side, and 
a pistul and dagger hung to his waist. Luigione thought he knew 
those features; he drew nearer, gazed attentively—it was Dezi, 
the murderer of his father! ‘I have thee at last,’ half cried he, 
and lowering his musket, he presented it to the breast of his un- 
conscious victim. But a feeling of remorse struck him,°:<Is it 
right, is it honourable, that I should murder a man unable to 
defend himself? Dezi, awake Dezi, rise and defend thyself!’ 
Startled at the voice, the latter .rose, snatched his firelock, avd 
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wildly gazed at his disturber. Amazed and horrified in recog. 
nizing him, he stood like a statue. ‘I could have taken thy life,’ 
cried out Luigione, ‘but my father will not have a treacherous 
avenger; defend thyself, one of us must now fall on this spot.’ 
‘No,’ says Dezi, ‘ thou art a generous enemy; I have led a wretched 
existence for years past, since that fatal day, but since my long 
suffering and bitter repentance are not sufficient expiation for my 
guilt, thou art welcome to take my miserable life,—-thou wilt free 
me of a burthen, become unbearable. Ours is truly a fatal country, 
where those who ought to defend it, know only how to lift their 
arms against one other. Venturini was struck with these words, 
and still more by the squalid and care-worn appearance of his 
enemy; he hesitated a moment, but the struggle between revenge 
and generosity was brief; throwing down his arms, he ran to Dezi, 
embraced him, and swore to him eternal friendship. 

The news of this happy reconciliation spread through the 
couniry, and filled with joy the relatives of both families, and to 
seal the happy event, Luigione stood godfather to Dezi’s child, a 
pledge of friendship highly valued among Corsicans. Afterwards, 

uigione, weary of the world, entered the ecclesiastical state, and 
became vicar of the parish. He lived to a long age, blessed by 
the poor of the district, where, to this day, his name is repeated in 
the following category :—Luigione, Layman—Luigione, Soldier— 
Luigione, Priest—Luigione, Cansedhabeanh: Saint. 

Such are the tales of Corsica,—tales of lawless bravery, of rude 
magnanimity, of wasted energy, of sullen perseverance in one sad 
object—personal enmity and revenge. Even their ideas of virtue 
are distorted by their savage principles of honour. Witness the 
following tale, which the author relates as a splendid instance of 
the hatred of his ancestors against informers. Two soldiers, in the 
Genoese service, deserted from the garrison of Ajaccio, and escaped 
to the mountains. The colonel of the regiment going about shoot- 
ing, obtained, by threats, from a shepherd, information of the place 
where the deserters lay concealed. They were seized, and brought 
back to town. The shepherd was rewarded with four louis d’or. 
The young man, overjoyed at the sight of gold, related to his father 
and brothers the circumstance of his gaining the reward. Corsi+ 
can honour was wounded in its most susceptible point. Where 
government is oppressive and weak, and society unhinged and 
anarchical, all those who assist in the execution of the law, are 
considered as common enemies by every individual. 

The father of the young shepherd assembled immediately all his 
male relatives, to pass sentence upon his wretched child, who had 
disgraced his race and his country,—who had, like another Judas, 
sold the blood of his fellow creature for vile money. The young 
man was declared by all as having deserved death. He was drag- 
ged, by his fanatical relatives, to a sequestered spot not far from 
the walls of Ajaccio; his father, before the execution of the sen- 
tence, went to the colonel of the regiment, and, throwing himself 
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at his feet, begged the lives of the two deserters. Military law 
was inexorable ; a court-martial had decided their fate. The old 
man then returned to his son, who was resigned and waiting for 
the execution of his illegal sentence. A monk was sought for, 
and he confessed the penitent; and whilst, within the town, the 
two deserters were undergoing their sentence, the unwilling informer 
was shot by his own cousins, under his parents’ eyes, in sight of 
those very walls! The deed done, the father gave the confessor 
the fatal gold, to be returned to the Colonel, for, said he, no Cor- 
sican would dare to touch it.—p. 56. 

At the epoch of the occupation of Corsica by the English, towards 
the end of the last century, an old man, in a dispute which occurred 
ata public festival, killed Felice Pozzo di Borgo, a youth of a noble 
family. The mother of the latter determined to revenge her son’s 
death. She dressed herself in man’s clothes, and followed by 
several of her relatives, hunted the murderer, She at last spied 
him one day in his own cottage, and her party immediately invest- 
ed the house. Romanetti defended himself, by firing on the ag- 
gressors, but having exhausted his amunition, he surrendered, 
under condition that he should be allowed time to confess before 
he died. This was granted, and the prisoner was taken to the 
house of a neighbouring priest. The latter, hearing of the fate that 
awaited his penitent, endeavoured, but in vain, tp obtain mercy for 
him. Romanetti confessed his sins, whilst Marianna stood waitin 
at the door. At last the culprit was tied to a tree, and Marianna’s 
relatives had already taken the fatal aim, when the Amazon cried 
out halt! and rushing towards her enemy, ‘I forgive thee,’ said 
she, ‘as our Lord has forgiven his persecutors, and although thou 
hast rendered me the most desolate of mothers, yet I forgive thee ; 
and you my friends,’ turning to her relatives, ‘ forgive him also 
for the sake of Him who died on the cross.’ Such is the power 
- the Christian religion, even on the most obdurate and ulcerated 

earts. 

In another instance, Sampiero d’Ornano killed his own wife, 
because she had secretly agreed with the Genoese commissioners 
to give up her two sons as hostages to the republic, whose enemy 
Sampiero was. The latter fell at last himself a victim to the domes- 
tic treason of his attendant Vittolo, and the name of Vittolo was 
afterwards given to all those who betrayed the cause of their couns 
try, and favoured Genoese and French usurpation. 

The laws of hospitality were sacred in Corsica, as among, other 
primitive and semi-barbarous nations. One of Renucci’s tales gives 
a striking instance of this generous feeling. Polo da Foja being 
on a journey, received information that his enemies were waiting 
for him in a wood, on the way to his village. It was night, 
the weather was stormy, and Polo had no choice of roads. He all 
at once took the determination of asking the hospitality of his de- 
clared enemy, Rocco d’Arhbeltara, whose house was not far off. He 
did so, and hospitality was granted him for that night. The two 
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rivals, who had long been seeking each other’s life, sat that even- 
ing at table together ; they talked of the wrongs of their common 
country, and at last, Rocco showed his enemy his room, where, 
said he, ‘you know you may rest quietly under the guard of our 
native honour.’ Next morning Rocco accompanied his guest some 
distance, and, arrived at the bank of a stream, told him he had 
no more ambush to fear; ‘here the rights of hospitality cease, and 
our ancient hatred resumes all its force; thou hast bitterly offends 
ed me, and must therefore avoid my resentment, adieu.’ Saying 


thus, Rocco disappeared among the trees, and Polo reached his 
village in safety. 
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Art. X.—1l. Narrative of the Peninsular War, from 1808 to 1813, 


By Lieut. General C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry. 4to. 
pp- 648. London: Colburn. 1828. 


2. History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of Franee, 
from the Year 1807 to 1814. By W. J. P. Napier, C.B. 8vo. 
_ pp. 530. London: Murray. 1828. 


To the future historians of modern Europe, no period in the late 
continental revolutions will be more interesting, than that which 
the above works are intended to describe. It is fraught with instruc- 
tion for the diplomatist, and with animating example for the soldier. 
Inno part of his policy did Napoleon evince more skill than in his 
original management of Spanish affairs. With a mixture of deep and 
refined political wisdom, and bold contempt of national honour, he 
opened his way to the very heart of Spain and annihilated her 
freedom by the one, and trampled on them bythe other. He felt 
that the success of his most ambitious designs depended on his right 
conduct with regard to the Peninsula. He knew that should it re- 
main unshaken by his sceptre, or as the ally of his enemies, it would 
be one of the most formidable barriers that could be opposed to his 
encroaching despotism, and he employed both his Machiavellian 
craft, and. the resources of his power to reduce it to his purpose. Had 
he failed in his attempts, the best blood and the richest treasures of 
England and her confederates might have been spared. But modern 
politicians would have wanted one of the most useful lessons 
that were ever read to them. Bonaparte’s possession of Spain was 
the consequence of the vacillating councils of his opponents. _ Ant 
experiment had: been tried by France, how far her interference with 
the internal policy of a foreign court might avail in giving her 
the command of the kingdom. It had succeeded as far as such 
an experiment ever can; but it was soon found that it was easier 
to persuade a monarch to abdicate, than a people to submit to a 
foreign master; and the insurrection of the Spanish people, the 
war which soon desolated their country from one end to the other, 
and: the different events to which it'by turns gave birth, formed @ 
series of fearful: spectacles, which, wild as they sometimes were, 
and more fitted for romance than history, taught the whole of 
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Europe in what their interests consist, and by what means they 
can be best defended. Spain itself, at the commencement of the 
contest, presented a sight as noble.as any depicted in the annals 
of history. It deceived, it is true, her best friends by the fallacious 
hopes it inspired ; but it was one with which those who took .up 
her cause, had a right to feel animated. A people who had been 
long sunk in apathy, rising to resist agression, were in themselves 
worthy objects of admiration. But the people of Spain were 
remembered for their old: nobility of heroism and honour ; they 
were regarded as the possessors of a soil which their ancestors had 
rendered sacred by their chivalrous renown, and when they were 
seen gathering among their mountain-fastnesses, and assembling 
from every town and village to oppose their invaders, they seemed 
worthy of being respected as the descendants of noble forefathers, 
The discoveries which were soon afterwards made, of the weakness 
and want of union or discipline which pervaded every band of 
native soldiers, of. their being animated by a wild spirit of revenge 
and hate, rather than the fervour of patriotism, did not diminish 
the eager curiosity with which the inhabitants of other countries 
looked on the commencing struggle. It increased the necessity of 
caution and vigour .on the part of their confederates, and, by de- 
grees, the cause of Spain became regarded with a deeper and more 
home-felt interest than at first, and was considered as the cause of 
European freedom itself. But, from first to last, the contest ex- 
eited feelings which the sanguinary details of no other war ever 
awakened, It was watched by men of all parties, and of eve 
disposition, as if each had some personal concern in the fortunes of 
the different combatants, and never, perhaps, did soldiers them- 
selves feel so powerfully the interesting and romantic situation in 
which they were frequently placed. There is ample evidence of this 
in the works before us, and in others which have been before the 
public. The accounts they contain are filled with exploits that 
rival the most celebrated of former wars. The sufferings endured, 
the difficulties surmounted, and the general enthusiasm manifested 
by the troops, were scarcely ever equalled ; and every recital-which 
has been made by those personally engaged in the war, has served 
for an additional proof, as well of the interesting circumstances 
which attended its progress, as of the momentous effects of its 
conclusion. m 

To persons not content with observing the mere immediate results 
of such a war as that of the Peninsula, a wide field is open-of pro- 
fitable speculation. Without, however, entering upon an inquiry 
of this kind, it is easy to perceive that England not only reaped 
a more abundant harvest of glory among the hills of Spain, than’ 
from any other field of war; but that she retains advantages de- 
rived from the contest, which increased her importance as a Euro- 
pean state, and will long contribute to her safety. It is beyond 
doubt, that her military reputation is almost entirely owing to her 
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successes in this quarter. But it is not reputation only that she 
gained. Her armies, before she engaged on this field, were, ac- 
cording to the declarations of the best military judges, inexperienced 
in the real duties and hardships of warfare ; incapable of obtaining 
the confidence of either the government or the people, and univer- 
sally considered as immeasurably inferior to the soldiery of repub- 
lican France. At the conclusion of the war, re were hailed 
as the deliverers of Europe, and a conseqence and strength has 
thus been given to this country, as a military power, which she had 
long before enjoyed as the paramount mistress of the seas. Should 
she be ever called to engage in a struggle of equal importance, it 
is not likely that the station she has thus acquired would be for- 
gotten, or that the discipline and fortitude, and all the other mili- 
tary virtues which her army has been taught in such a splendid 
school of war, would not continue to preserve both her national 
fame, and her national liberty entire. It may also be conjectured, 
that in the cabinet, as well as in the field, maturer councils would be 
found to be the consequence of the experience acquired by many cir- 
cumstances of the Spanish war. The mistakes made by ministers at 
the commencement of that contest, had well nigh proved fatal to 
our national existence. Time, wealth, and vast-multitudes of men, 
were sacrificed without gaining any advantage. Wretched as was 
the plan and organization of the native forces which opposed Bona- 
parte, the aid at first afforded by England lost its efficiency, by a 
management scarcely less miserable, and England never engaged 
in a contest in which originally she seemed so little likely to ob- 
tain either credit or profit. This memorable war, therefore, has 
throughout been fraught with important instruction to this coun- 
try, and every page of its annals affords a valuable commentary on 
some principles of military science, or national policy. At a future 
period, when its brilliant story is not remembered as having formed 
the every day intelligence of newspapers, there is no chapter of 
universal history that is more fitted to employ the pen of the most 
philosophical, and, at the same time, the most imaginative of 
writers. Luckily, ample materials are accumulated to furnish the 
future annalist with information on every part of the subject. It 
has its details prepared by those most skilled in every branch of the 
art of war, and the minutest circumstances attending its progress. 
The skill or errors of those who had the management of it, have 
been laid open without restriction, and the description of its most 
splendid scenes, and its most exciting events, has been written by 
men who shared in their utmost dangers. 

- It is remarkable, indeed, how different are the views which have 
been taken of the details of the Peninsular war, by the different 
authors who have attempted to furnish an account of it to pos- 
terity. Not to go farther than the two works now before us, it is 
surprising to observe how smoothly Lord Londonderry glosses over 
the notorious errors of the ministry, of which his brother had 
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been so prominent a member, and how careful heis to fix the 
attention of his readers, rather on the chances of the war, than on 
the instructions of the cabinet at home for its management. 
Never, assuredly, were more signal instances of incapacity, in- 
competency, confusion, -vaccillation, ignorance, and pretension, 
afforded in the councils of a government, -than those which ap- 
peared in Lord Castlereagh’s dispatches, drawn up for the regula- 
tion of the first military operations in Portugal and Spain. The 
Marquess of Londonderry could not be unacquainted with those 
dispatches, yet he thinks it consistent with his duty as a historian, 
to limit his narrative to the mere events which occurred in the 
Peninsula, and to pass over in silence, not only the many efforts 
which were made through mere want of talent and comprehension 
of mind by the ministers at home, in order to cripple the resources, 
and frustrate the bravery of the troops, but also the paltry intrigues, 
and the manceuvres of personal envy, by which more than one 
individual of that ministry, endeavoured to crush the openin 
genius of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and to place over him in coreiheshd, 
officers who were scarcely worthy to hold the most subordinate 
station in his army. : 

Widely different from this mode of writing, is that which has 
been pursued by Colonel Napier. With a love of truth, and a 
degree of courage in unfolding and maintaining it, which reflect 
upon him infinite credit, he has produced before the public, the 
blunders of the ministry, and has not even spared the errors of the 
great leader of the war. Stern impartiality, and a caustic style of 
observation, that seem to have been formed in the school of Taci- 
tus, give peculiar features of interest to his work, which will in 
vain be sought for in any other commentary on the Peninsular 
war. Not only has Colonel Napier raised his mind above the pre- 
jJudices and feelings of political parties at home, but even above 
those more excusable prepossessions which belong to a nation. He 
has done equal justice to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and to his great 
antagonist in the Peninsula, Marshal Soult. To the honour of 
both be it added, that they have supplied him with manuscript 
documents of a very important character, which enable him to 
throw new light on many points that have been hitherto but im- 
perfectly understood. © 

In order to demonstrate the different views with which Colonel 
Napier and the Marquess of Londonderry have performed their 
respective tasks, we shall extract from their works two or three 
passages, relating to the same events. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader, that Sir Arthur Wellesley was first ap- 
te se to proceed to the Peninsula with nine thousand men, who 

ad been collected in the summer of 1808, at Cork, for the very 
different purpose of effecting conquests in South America. The 
Marquess of Londonderry cautiously avoids any detail as to the 
structions which were given by the ministry to Sir Arthur Wel- 
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lesley, and other officers who had been directed to join him. But 
Colonel Napier supplies this important hiatus. te 


‘ Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed on the 12th of July, to commence that 
long and bloody contest in the Peninsula, which he was destined to ter- 
minate in such a glorious manner. Two small divisions were soon after 
ordered to assemble for embarkation at Ramsgate and Harwich, under the 
command of generals Anstruther and Acland, but a considerable time 
elapsed before they. were ready to sail; and a singular uncertainty in the 
views of the ministers at this period, subjected all the military operations to 
perpen and mischievous changes. General Spencer, supposed to be 
at Gibraltar, was directed to repair to Cadiz, and wait for Sir Arthur’s 
orders; and the latter was permitted to sail under the impression that 
Spencer was actually subject to his command; but other instructions em- 
powered Spencer at his own discretion to commence operations in the 
south, without reference to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s proceedings ; and Ad- 
miral Purvis, who, after Lord Coilingwood’s arrival, had no separate com- 
mand, was also authorised to undertake any enterprise in that quarter, and 
even to control the operations of Sir Arthur Wellesley, by calling for the 
aid of his troops, that general being enjoined to ‘‘ pay all due obedience to 
any such requisition!” Yet Sir Arthur himself was informed, that 
‘‘the accounts from Cadiz were bad; ” that “no. disposition to move 
either there or in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar was visible,” and that 
‘‘ the cabinet were unwilling he should go far to the southward, whilst the 
spirit of exertion appeared to reside more to the northward.” Again, the 
admiral, Sir Charles Cotton, was informed that Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
to co-operate with him in a descent at the mouth of the Tagus ; but Sir 
Arthur himself had no definite object given for his own operations, al- 
though his instructions pointed to Portugal, and thus in fact no officer, 
naval or military, knew exactly what his powers were, with the exception 
of Admiral Purvis, who, being only second in command for his own ser- 
vice, was really authorised to control all the operations of the land forces, 
provided he directed them to that quarter which had been declared unfa- 
vourable for any operations at all. 

‘In recommending Portugal as the fittest field of action, the ministers 
were principally guided by the advice of the Asturian deputies; although 
having received Sir Hew Dalrymple’s despatches to a late date, their 
own information must have been more recent and more extensive than 
any that they could obtain from the deputies, who had left Spain at the — 
commencement of the insurrection, and were ill informed of what was 
passing in their own province, utterly ignorant of the state of the other 
part of the Peninsula, and under any circumstances were incapable of 
judging rightly in such momentous affairs. | 
‘’ ©The inconsistent orders of the, ministers were well calculated to intro- 
duce all manner of confusion, and to prevent all vigour of action, but 
more egregious conduct followed. In Sir Arthur Wellesley’s instructions, 
although they were vague and undefined, as to immediate military opera- 
tions, it was expressly stated that the intention of the government was to 
enable Portugal and Spain to throw off the French yoke, and ample direc- 
tions were given to him as to his future political conduct in the Peninsula. 
He was informed how to demean himself in any disputes that might arise 
between the two insurrectional nations, how to act with relation to the 
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settlement of the supreme authority during the interregnum; and directed 
to facilitate communications between the colonies and the mother country, 
and to offer his good offices to arrange any differences between. them, 
The terms upon which Great Britain would acquiesce in any negociation 
between Spain and France were stated, and finally he was empowered to 
recommend the establishment of a paper system in the Peninsula, as a 
good mode of raising money, and attaching the holders of it to the na- 
tional cause. The Spaniards were not, however, sufficiently civilized to 
adopt this recommendation, and barbarously preferred gold to credit, at a 
time when no man’s life, or faith, or wealth, or power, was worth a week’s 

urchase. Sir Hew Dalrymple was at this time also commanded to furnish 
Sir Arthur with every information that might be of use to the latter in his 
operations. / , 

* When the tenor of these instructions, and the great Indian reputation 
enjoyed by Sir Arthur Wellesley are considered, it is not possible to doubt 
that he was first chosen as the fittest man to conduct. the armies of En- 
gland at this important conjuncture; yet scarcely had he sailed when he 
was superseded, not to make room for a man whose fame and experience 
might have justified such a change, but by an extraordinary arrangement, 
which can hardly be attributed to mere vacillation of purpose, he was 
reduced to the fourth rank in that army, for the future sted a of 
which, he had fifteen days before received the most extended instructions: 

‘ Sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed to the chief command, and Sir 
John Moore, who had suddenly and unexpectedly returned from the Baltic, 
(having by his firmness and address saved himself and his troops from the 
madness of the Swedish monarch), was, with marked disrespect, directed 
to place himself under the orders of Sir Harry Burrard, and proceed to 
Portugal. Thus two men, comparatively unknown and unused to thé 
command of armies, superseded the only general in the British service 
whose talents and experience were#indisputable. The secret springs of 
this proceeding are not so deep as to baffle investigation ; but that task 
scarcely belongs to the general historian, who does enough when he 
exposes the effect of envy, treachery, and base cunning, without trating 
those vices home to their possessors. 

* Notwithstanding these changes in the command, the uncertainty of 
the minister’s plans continued. The same day that Sir Hew Dalrymple 
was appointed to be commander-in-chief, a despatch, containing the fol- 
lowing project of the campaign, was sent to Sir Arthur Wellesley : ‘* The 
motives which have induced the sending so large a force to that quarter 
are, Ist, to provide effectually for an attack upon the Tagus; and, 2dly, 
to have such an additional force disposable beyond what may be indis~ 
pensably requisite for that operation, as may admit of a detachment bei 
made to the southward, either with a view to secure Cadiz, if it should 
be threatened by the French force under General Dupont, or to co-ope- 
rate with the Spanish troops in reducing that corps, if circumstances 
should favour such an operation, or any other that may be concérted/ 
His Majesty is pleased to direct that the attack upon the Tagus should be 
considered as the first object to be attended to. As the whole force, of 
which a statement is enclosed, when assembled, will. amount to not less 
than thirty thousand, it is considered that both services may be provided, 
for amply. The precise distribution, between Portugal and Andalusia, 
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both as to time and proportion of force, must depend upon circumstances, 
to be judged of on the spot; and should it be deemed advisable to fulfil 
the assurance, which Lieutenant-General Sir Hew Dalrymple appears to 
have given to the Supreme Junta of Seville“, under the authority of my 
despatch of (no date), that it was the intention of his majesty to employ 
a corps of 10,000 men to co-operate with the Spaniards in that quarter, 
A corps of this magnitude may, I should hope, be detached without pre- 
judice to the main operation against the Tagus, and may be reinforced, 
according to circumstances, after the Tagus has been secured. But if, 
previous to the arrival of the force under orders from England, Cadiz 
should be seriously threatened, it must rest with the senior officer of the 
Tagus, at his discretion to detach, upon receiving a requisition to that 
effect, such an amount of force as may place that important place out 
of the reach of immediate danger, even though it should for the time 
suspend operations against the Tagus.’—-Napier, pp. 180—185. 


Of the same event, the following is Lord Londonderry’s meagre 
narrative. 


‘The army in question having completed its arrangements, put to sea 
on the 12th of July. After continuing with the fleet only a few hours, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was embarked in a fast-sailing frigate, hastened 
on, and arrived at Corunna on the 20th. He lost no time in opening a - 
correspondence with the Junta of Gallicia, from whom he received the dis- 
tressing intelligence of the overthrow of their army; and by whom he was 
assured, that the enemy, being now in possession of the course of the Douro, 
all. communication between that province, and those to the south and east, 
was cut off. There is reason to believe, that in this dilemma, and because 
they still persisted in believing, that Spain stood in no need of men, but 
of arms and money only, they recommended to him the propriety of ef- 
fecting a debarkation somewhere in Portugal, and acting in conjunction 
with the insurgents there, against the corps of Marshal Junot; and as 
the advice accorded perfectly with the tenor of his instructions, as well per- 
haps as with his own views, Sir Arthur prepared to adopt it. Having 
supplied the Gallicians with 200,000/. in money, and assured them of the 
speedy arrival of a large quantity of military stores, he once more put to 
sea; and directing his own fleet to follow him thither, made at once for 
the harbour of Oporto.’—Londonderry, pp. 94, 95. 


Look at this picture and at that. In one work we have the full 
information, the accurate and comprehensive view of a historian ; 
im the other, we have a very imperfect outline, which says no more 
than the newspapers of the day. The reader cannot fail to have 
observed particularly the silence of Lord Londonderry, as to the 
inconsistent and conflicting instructions of the ministers. 

One of the unfortunate events in the early part of the Spanish 
war, which gave rise to the greatest degree of discontent at home, 


—— 





‘ * This is a remarkable instance of ministerial confusion ; the despatch 
from Sir Hew Dalrymple referred to as giving this “ assurance,” not only. 
made no mention of a promise to the Junta of Seville, but the Junta itself 
was not in existence at the time his despatch was written.’ 
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was the retreat of Sir John! Moore, from Salamanca. . We shall 
give Lord Londonderry’s account of the motives which, according 
to his view of the matter, operated on Sir John’s mind, on that 
momentous occasion ; and we shall next compare it with Colonel | 
Napier’s relation of the same transaction. 


‘Having good reason to believe that the French were all moving upon 
Madrid, and that there was no probability of any attack being made upon 
our posts for some time to come, I set off at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, and reached Salamanca about noon on the day following. 
I was induced to take this step, not from mere curiosity alone, but in con- 
sequence of certain letters which [ had received from Sir John Moore, 
concerning the contents of which I was desirous of personally consulting 
him. I entered the place full of doubts and apprehensions ; and I cer- 
tainly did not quit it with apprehensions allayed or doubts removed. 


‘ Having waited upon the General, and the complimerfts usual on such 
occasions having passed, our conversation naturally took the turn into 
which the present situation of affairs, and the position of the army, were 
calculated to guide'it. It was then that Sir John explicitly stated to me, 
that he had come to a final determination to retreat. He had called the 
general officers together, he added, for the purpose of acquainting them 
with his decision, as well as with the reasons which led to it; but he had 
neither requested their opinions, nor demanded their judgment. He next 
entered, at great length, into the motives which swayed him, reasoning, 
in conversation, as he reasoned in his letters, with a decided leaning to the 
gloomy side of the picture. He spoke warmly in condemnation of the. 
Spanish government, and of the nation generally ; and enlarged upon the 
absence of all right understanding among the generals, as well as upon the. 
absurdity of their military movements, which had subjected them all to be. 
beaten in detail. He expressed his sincere regret, that they had not’ 
marched, as they ought to have done, when he first began to enter the 
country, so as to unite themselves with him; and declared, that with a 
force as yet uncollected, and having nothing but the remains of defeated 
corps on his flanks, a choice of evils alone remained for him. The deter- 
mination to which he had at last come, was not formed without extreme 
pain to himself; but the duty of preserving his army, situated as it now 
was, presented to his mind a consideration paramount to every other ;, he’ 
was, therefore, resolved to retreat. 


‘ Though I could not but deeply feel at such a determination, I deemed 
it my respectful duty to say little in reply, further than by expressing my re- 
gret that so strong a necessity for the measure should exist, and my appre- 
hension of its consequences to the cause. The slightest indication of a 
retrograde movement, exhibited at such a moment as this, would, I feared, : 
produce fatal effects ; for Spain would fall, Portugal would fall, and the whole 
of Europe be once more at the feet of the enemy. Then what would become 
of Madrid, whose inhabitants were enduring the severest privations, chiefly. 
with the hope of receiving aid from us; and of Castannos, and Palafox, 
and Blake, all of whom, on the same explicit understanding, were labour- 
ing to reassemble their scattered troops. No doubt,.I added, the Gene-. 
ral’s information was more likely to be correct than mine;, but I dreaded: 
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the heavy disappointment which his proposed step would occasion to the 
people of England, whose very hearts seemed set upon the success of hig 
undertakings ; and whose mortification at his failure would be bitter, in 
proportion to the degree of hope with which they saw him embark upon 
it. I then retired, with the painful conviction on my mind, that the arm 


would begin its backward journey in the course of a day or two at the 
furthest.’-— Londonderry, pp. 178—180. 


On the other side, let us hear Colonel Napier, | 


‘The situation in which he was placed on his arrival at Salamanca 
gave rise to serious reflections in the mind of Sir John Moore. He had 
been sent forward without a plan of operations, or any data upon which 
to found one. By his instructions, he was merely directed to open com- 
munication with the Spanish authorities, for the purpose of ‘‘ framing the 
plan of campaign ;” but General Castannos, with whom he was desired to 
correspond, was superseded immediately afterwards, and the Marquis of 
Romana, his successor, was engaged in rallying the remains of Blake’s force 
in the Asturias, at a distance of two hundred miles from the only army 
with which any plan of co-operation could be formed, and of whose pro- 
ceedings he was as ignorant as Sir John Moore. No channel of intelli- 
gence had been pointed out to the latter, and as yet a stranger in the 
country, and without money, he could not establish any certain one for 
himself, It was the will of the people of England, and the orders of the 
government, that he should push forward to the assistance of the Spa- 
niards; and he had done so, without magazines, and without money to 
form them; trusting to the official assurance of the minister, that abovea - 
hundred thousand Spanish soldiers covered his march, and that the 
people were enthusiastic and prepared for any exertion to secure their deli- 
verance; but he found them supine and unprepared ; the French cavalry, 
in parties as weak as twelve men, traversed the country, and raised contri- 
butions, without difficulty or opposition. This was the state of Castille. . 

‘The letters of Mr. Stuart and Lord William Bentinck, amply exposed 
the. incapacity, selfishness, and apathy of the supreme government at 
Aranjuez. 

‘The correspondence of Colonel Graham painted in the strongest colours 
the confusion of affairs on the Ebro, the jealousy, the discord of the generals, 
the worse than childish folly of the deputy, Palafox, and his creatures. 

‘ Sir David Baird’s experience proved, that in Galicia, the people were as 
inert as in Castille and Leon, and the authorities more absurd and more 
interested. General Hope expressed a like opinion as to the ineptitude of 
the central junta; and even the military agents, hitherto so sanguine, had 
lowered their tone of exultation in a remarkable manner. 

‘ The real force of the enemy was unknown to Sir John Moore, but he 
knew that it could not be less than eighty thousand fighting men, and that 
thirty thousand more were momentarily expected, and might have arrived; 
he knew that Blake and the Conde de Belvedere were totally defeated, and 
that Castannos must inevitably be so if he hesitated to retreat. 

‘The only conclusion to be drawn from these facts was, that the 
Spaniards were unable, or unwilling, to resist the enemy, and that the 
British would have to support the contest alone, unless they could form a 
junction with Castannos, before the latter was entirely discomfited and 
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destroyed; but there was no time for such an operation, and the first 
object was, to unite the parcelled divisions of the English army. From 
Astorga to Salamanca was four marches, from Salamanca to the Escurial 
was six marches; but it would have required five days to close up the rear 
upon Salamanca, six days to enable Hope to concentrate at the Escurial, 
and sixteen to enable Baird to assemble at Astorga. Under twenty days 
it would have been impossible for the English army to unite and act in a 
body; and to have advanced in their divided state, would have been 
equally contrary to military principle and to common sense.’—Napier, pp. 
429—431. 


Here, again, we find the well-informed and masterly mind of 
Napier, seeing at once into the difficulties of Sir John Moore’s 
situation, explaining them clearly, and accounting for the General’s 
determination on sound military principles. On the other hand, 
Lord Londonderry never even hints at the mode in which the 
General’s hands were tied together by the blunders, the want of 
foresight, the want of combination, and of proper assistance on the 
part of the ministry. 

We shall add to these comparative extracts, the accounts which 
the two authors give of the close of Sir John Moore’s career in the 
field, and with their observations on his character. 


‘ Thus ended the retreat to Corunna; a transaction which, up to this 
day, has called forth as much of falsehood and malignity as servile and 
interested writers could offer to the unprincipled leaders of a base faction, 
but which posterity will regard as a genuine example of ability and patriot- 
ism. 
‘ From the spot where he fell, the general who had conducted it was 
carried to the town by a party of soldiers. The blood flowed fast, and the 
torture of his wound increased; but such was the unshaken firmness of 
his mind, that those about him judging from the resolution of his counte- 
nance, that his hurt was not mortal, expressed a hope of his recovery. 
Hearing this, he looked stedfastly at the injury for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ No, I feel that to be impossible.” Several times he caused hig 
attendants to stop and turn him round, that he might behold the field of 
battle, and when the firing indicated the advance of the British, he disco- 
vered his satisfaction, and permitted the bearers to proceed: Being 
brought to his lodgings the surgeons examined his wound, but there was 
no hope; the pain increased, and he spoke with great difficulty. At 
intervals he asked if the French were beaten, and addressing his old friend, 
Colonel Anderson, he said, ‘* You know that I always wished to die this 
way.” Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and being told they 
were, observed “‘ Jt ts a great satisfaction to me to know we have beaten 
the French.” His countenance continued firm, and his thoughts clear ; 
once only, when he spoke of his mother, he became agitated. He inquired 
after the safety of his friends, and the officers of his staff, and he did not 
even, in this moment, forget to recommend those whose merit had given 
them claims to promotion. His strength was fast failing, and life was just 
extinct, when, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of 
his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, ‘I hope the people of Eng- 
land will be satisfied! I hope my country will do me justice!” The 
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_ battle was-scarcely ended, when his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The 
guns of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling 
of respect for his valour, raised a monument to his memory. 

‘Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man. whose uncommon 
capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and governed by a disin- 
terested patriotism more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious 
age of a great nation. His tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, 
strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a 
noble disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty sentiments of 
honour habitual to his mind, adorned by a subtle playful wit, gave him in 
conversation an ascendancy that he could well preserve by the decisive 
vigour of his actions. He maintained the right with a vehemence border- 
ing upon fierceness, and every important transaction in which he was 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his characteras | 
a stern enemy to vice, a stedfast friend to merit, a just and faithful servant 
of his country. The honest loved him, the dishonest feared him; for 
while he lived, he did not shun but scorned and spurned the base, and, 
with characteristic propriety, they spurned at him when he was dead. 

‘A soldier from his earliest youth, he thirsted for the honours of his 
profession, and feeling that he was worthy to lead a British army, hailed . 
the fortune that placed him at the head of the troops destined for Spain. 
The stream of time passed rapidly, and the inspiring hopes of triumph dis- 
appeared, but the austerer glory of suffering remained; with a firm heart 
he accepted that gift of a severe fate, and confiding in the strength of his 
‘genius, disregarded the clamours of presumptuous ignorance ; opposing 
sound military views to the foolish projects so insolently thrust upon him 
by the ambassador, he conducted a Jong and arduous retreat with sagacity, 
intelligence, and fortitude. No insult could disturb, no falsehood deceive 
‘him, no remonstrance shake his determination; fortune frowned without 
subduing his constancy; death struck, and the spirit of the man remained 
unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded it a habitation. 
Having done all that was just towards others, he remembered what was 
due to himself. Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering | 
hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the pride 
of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified feeling with which (conscious of 
merit) he asserted his right to the gratitude of the country he had served 
80 truly.’—Napier, pp. 499—501. 


The following remarks will appear cold, to say'the least of them, 
after the warm-hearted, eloquent, and soldier-like tribute of Napier, 
to the memory of Sir John Moore. It is observable that Lord 
Londonderry altogether omits those minute details of that General’s 
final conduct on the field, which speak so powerfully for the cha- 


racter of his heart, and display so truly the spirit of chivalry, by 
which he was animated. 








mating the 42nd regiment to the charge, in an early stage of the action; itis 
hardly necessary to add that the wound proved mortal : nor is it more neces-. 
sary to enter into any minute detail of the last moments of that illustrious 
soldier’s life, or of the melancholy solemnity with which his funeral obsequies, 


~ *T have said that Sir John Moore received a severe wound whilst ani- | 
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were performed. The tale has been told already, with greater eloquence 
than I could employ ; nor is it probable that it will soon cease to retain a 
place in the memory of the people of this country. It is sufficient for me 
to observe, that not all the consciousness of victory, cheering and gratifying 
as that is, was capable of alleviating, in the slightest degree, the grief of 
the army for the loss of its chief, Perhaps the British army has produced 
some abler men than Sir John Moore; it has certainly produced many 
who, in point of military talent, were and are quite his equals; but it 
cannot, and perhaps never could, boast of one more beloved, not by his 
own personal friends alone, but by every individual that served under him. 
It would be affectation to deny, that Sir John Moore, during his disastrous 
retreat, issued many orders in the highest degree painful to the feelings of 
honourable men, who felt that their conduct had not merited them. His 
warmest admirers have acknowledged this, and his best friends have 
lamented it: but, in all probability, no one would have lamented it more 
heartily than himself, had he lived to review, in a moment of calmness, 
the general conduct of this campaign: because there never lived a man pos- 
sessed of a better heart, nor, in ordinary cases, of a clearer judgment.’— 
Londonderry.—pp. 234, 


We do not pretend to fathom Lord Londonderry’s motives for 
the manner in which, throughout his volume, he treats the memory 
of Sir John Moore. His Lordship certainly allows that he pos- 
sessed some merit, but that he was not a Wellington. We wish 
that he had been more explicit as to what he means to insinuate 
in the latter part of the passage just quoted. It is couched in the 
tone of those writers who, ceding the uncandid example. of 
Addison, would 

—‘* Hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ;” 
a style of satire that is of all others, in our opinion, the least to be 
commended. 

With the campaign, which ended with Sir Jahn Moore’s death, 
Colonel Napier’s first volume concludes. We have given enough 
of it to shew the excellent spirit in which the work is written, and 
the great military knowledge which is impressed on every page of 
it. It is divided into books, and these are broken into chapters, 
which usually conclude with observations on the transactions 
recorded in them. In these observations the military reader will 
find a rich repository of the rules of practical warfare, mingled 
with a science of the very first order, and clothed, as indeed the 
whole narrative is, in language clear, vigorous, terse, and occasion- 
ally highly picturesque. We hope that the remaining volumes will 
soon make their appearance. 

Lord Londonderry’s narrative proceeds as far as the storming 
and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. If the reader will take caution 
from the remarks which we have already made on the noble 
author’s predilection for the Tory party and its favourites, he will 
derive some information, and a great deal of a from this 
work. Itis written in a graceful, fluent style, which now and then - 
betrays a more practised -hand than Lord Londonderry can be 
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supposed-to possess. Indeed it is not doubted, that.in the literar 
execution of his volume, the noble Lord has availed himself of the 
abilities of a yentleman who is well known to the world as the 
author of “‘ The Subaltern.” We shall extract, as a favourable 
specimen of the work, Sir Arthur Wellesley’s attack on the main 
body of the French forces, under the command of Delaborde. 


‘ The villages of Caldas and Rolica are built north and south from each 
other, at the opposite extremities of an immense valley, which opens out 
largely towards the west: and midway between them stands the little 
town of QObidos, with its splendid aqueduct, and its Moorish castle. 
Rolica itself crowns an eminence, which again is flanked on the one 
hand bya range of hills, on the other by rugged mountains; by the very 
mountains, indeed, which bend round to girdle in the vale or bason, of 
which notice has just been taken. Immediately in front of it there isa 
sandy plain, not, perhaps, in the strictest meaning of the term, woody; 
but studded with low firs and other shrubs, and in its rear are four or 
five passes, which lead through the mountains. This was the situation 
in which Delaborde saw fit to await the approach of the English army, 
His outposts, driven in from Obidos, extended now along the plain. to 
the hills on both sides of the valley; and his line was formed on the 
high ground in front of the village, so as that both his flanks might rest, 
one upon the mountains, the other upon a steep eminence. Of his force, 
it is not easy to speak with confidence, the writers of different nations 
having made different estimates of it; by Sir Arthur Wellesley it was 
computed at six thousand men; and there is no reason to believe that his 
judgment was formed on mistaken grounds. Ee this, however, as it 
May, there it stood presenting a bold front to its enemies, and covering 
- the passes by which, in case: of reverse, its retreat might at any moment 
be made good, or a new position seized in the mountains. : 

‘ Every necessary order having been issued, and every man made aware, 
on the evening of the sixteenth, of the business in which he was about to 
be employed, the troops, on the following morning, stood to their arms ; 
and, just as day begun to dawn, marched from the bivouac in three 
columns of attack. The right column, which consisted of twelve hundred 
Portuguese infantry, and fifty Portuguese horse, was directed to make a 
considerable detour, and to penetrate into the mountains, for the purpose 
of turning the enemy's left; it was then to wheel up, and bear down with 
all its weight upon the rear of Delaborde’s line. The left column again, 
consisting of two brigades of British infantry—those of Major-General 
Ferguson and Brigadier-General Bowes—three companies of riflemen, @ 
brigade of light artillery, twenty British and twenty Portuguese horse, te- 
ceived orders to ascend the hills at Obidos, to drive in all the enemy’s posts 
on that side of the valley, and to turn his right at Rolica. It was at the 
same time directed to watch the motions of General Loison, of whose 
arrival at Rio Major, on the preceding night, intelligence had been 
obtained ; and in case he should come up to engage him, before he should 
have had an opportunity of communicating with Delaborde. The centre 
column again, which was composed of four brigades, namely, Major-Ge- 
neral Hill’s, Brigadier-General Crawford’s, Brigadier-General Nightin-_ 
gale’s, and Brigadier-General Fane’s, together with four hundred Portu-. 
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quese light infantry, the remainder of the British and. Portuguese cavalry, 
SSrignde of nine a a brigade of six pounders, had it in charge to attack 
the enemy in front. thay 
¢ As the distance between Caldas and Roliga falls not short cf three 
leagues, the morning was considerably advanced before the troops arrived 
within musket-shot of the French outposts. Nothing could exceed the 
orderly and gallant style in which they traversed the intervening space. 
The day chanced to be remarkably fine, and the scenery through which 
the columns passed was varied and striking; but they were themselves by 
far the most striking feature in the whole panorama. Wherever atiy 
broken piece. of ground or other natural obstacle came in the way, the 
head of the column, having passed it, would pause till the rear had reco- 
vered its order, and resumed its station ; meh then the whole would press 
forward with the same attention to distances, and the same orderly silence, 
which are usually preserved at a review. At last, however, the enemy's 
line became visible, and in a few minutes after the skirmishers were en- 
gaged. The centre division now broke into different columns of battalions ; 
that on the left pressed on with a quick pace, whilst the riflemen on the 
right drove in, with great gallantry and in rapid style, the tirailleurs who 
were opposed to them, At this moment General Ferguson’s column was 
seen descending the hill, and moving rapidly in a direction to cut off the 
enemy's retreat. But Delaborde was not so incautious as to permit that. 
The posts which covered his ere on the plain being all carried, he lost 
no time in abandoning it, and withdrew his troops, in excellent order, and 
with great celerity, into the passes. It was evident, indeed, that to. the 
gorges of these passes he had all along looked, as furnishing him with the 
most advantageous battle-ground; for he instantly assumed a new posi- 
tion there, and presented a front more formidable than ever, because moré 
than ever protected by the inequalities of the ground from the approach of 
the assailants. | 
‘Under these circumstances it became necessary, in some degree, to 
alter the plan of attack. Five separate columns were now formed, to each 
of which was committed the task of carrying a pass; but as the ground 
was peculiarly difficult, and the openings extremely narrow, no more than 
five British battalions, a few companies of British light infantry, and the 
brigade of Portuguese, could be brought into play. The following is the 
order in which this second assault was arranged :— : 4: 
‘The Portuguese infantry were directed to move up a pass on the right 
of the whole line, through the pass next on the right to which the light 
companies of General Hill’s brigade, supported by the 5th regiment, were 
commanded to penetrate. The office of forcing the third pass was com-~ 
mitted to the 29th and 9th regiments; the fourth became the eg of 
the 45th regiment; and the fifth fell to the lot of the 82nd. ‘ Than these 
passes it is not easy to imagine any ground .capable .of presenting more 
serious obstacles to an assault, or more easy of a desperate defence. news 
were not only overhung on either hand by rocks and groves, among: whi 
skirmishers might lie secure, and do terrible execution -with their fire; but 
as the troops advanced, they came upon spaces rough with myrtles and 
other shrubs, which unavoidably deranged their order, at the same time, 
that they furnished admirable cover to the enemy. This was particularly: 
the case in that pass which the 29th and. 9th regiments had been directed. 
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to carry; and the enemy were not remiss im making the most of their 
advantages. Having permitted the column to go on, almost unmolested, 
till the leading companies were within a few yards of the myrtle grove, the 
French suddenly opened a fire, both from the front and flanks, which 
nothing -but the most determined bravery on the at of the British troops 
could have resisted. As may be imagined, the advance of the column was 
for a moment checked; but it was only for a moment. Colonel Lake, 
who led the attack, waving his hat in his hand, called on the men to fol- 
low ; they ariswered the call with a spirit-stirring cheer, and dashed on. 
‘But the enemy were full of confidence in themselves and in their position, 
and they disputed every inch of ground; nor was it till after a consider- 
able‘loss had been sustained, including the gallant officer who had so far 
conducted them to victory, that the 29th succeeded in crowning the 
plateau. 

=r They were not yet formed in line, and the 9th was still entangled in the 
pass, when a French battalion advanced boldly to charge them. The 
enemy were met with the same spirit which they themselves exhibited, and 
the slaughter was very great on both sides; but the charge was repulsed. 
It was renewed in a few minutes after by increased numbers; for the 
columns which were ascending the other passes being far in the rear, the 
French were enabled to bring the great mass of their force to bear upon 
this point; but the gallant 9th was now at hand to aid their comrades, 
and the enemy Were again driven back with much slaughter. Nor was an 
opportunity afforded them of repeating their efforts ; for the heads of dif- 
ferent columns began to show themselves, and the position was carried at 
all points. The enemy accordingly drew off his troops, and began to 
retire, though in excellent order. He made good his retreat, leaving be- 
hind him three pieces of cannon and about a thousand men, in killed, 
wounded, and missing.’—Londonderry, pp. 106—111. 


Even in this extract, however elegantly written, some phrases 
appear which put us in mind of the late Lord Castlereagh’s occa- 
sional eccentricity and obscurity of phraseology. What is the 
meaning, for instance, ‘of the mountains which bend round to 
girdle in the vale?’ 


But there is a paragraph in p. 237, which we are surprized the 
Subaltern left in. 


‘ In the course of the preceding details, I am aware much may be said 
and recorded of the different exploits of difficult corps, and the conduct 
of officers. The just view of everything cannot be collected, nor indivi- 
dual merit marked out, by one in my humble position; my desire there- 
fore has been limited to give fairly my own impressions, without offence to 
any, and to apologise to all; whose corps, names, and actions, ought to 
be recorded in military history by an abler pen than mine.’—Londonderry, 
p- 237. 


What is meant by ‘ difficult corps?’ What is meant by the 
next sentence? How strange the construction !—‘ The just view 
of every thing cannot be calculated, nor individual merit marked 
out, &c.’ But what does the noble author intend, by saying, that 
it was his desire to give fairly his own impressions without offence 
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to any, and yet to apologize to all? If hedid not offend, why 
apologize to any, still more to all? He apologizes even to those 
whose merits he proclaimed, and who we should think, must 
receive his praises rather reluctantly, if he deems them necess 

to be excused. Other passages, equally confused and unintelli- 
gible, might be extracted from this work, though we are free to 
confess that they ought not to be considered, under the circum- 
stances, as detracting much from its general merits, which with 
the qualifications we have stated, are by no means of an indifferent 
character. It is besides always pleasing to find noblemen of high 
station, and unbounded wealth, devoting themselves to lite 
pursuits ; we are, therefore, disposed to pass over many faults of 
the style, which might otherwise have obtained more detailed, and 
perhaps more severe notice. 





Ant. XI.—lItaly as it is; or, Narrative of an English Family's Resi- 
dence for Three Years in that Country. By the Author of “ Four 
Years in France.” 8vo. pp. 441. London: Colburn, 1828. 


Mr. Best is already very favourably known as the author of 
‘Four Years in France.” -We fear the book now before us will 
not contribute to increase his reputation. From his previous 
volume, as well as from the attractive programme which he has 
prefixed to his present work, we had been led to expect at his 
hands, a publication of more than ordinary value. If it be true 
that ‘the public have had enough of Italy,’ it is equally true that 
‘the cause of satiety is in the writers themselves,’ and not in the 
theme, which is inexhaustible, and pregnant with topics of unfad- 
ing interest. We are desired to suppose that a residence in a 
foreign country, will differ from a town, inasmuch as that the 
tourist can only see and observe, while the resident may reflect and 
compare. We are told also, that a ‘ narrative of the residence of 
a family, will differ from a narrative of the residence of an indivi- 
dual’; as ‘the one records the impressions made on himself,’ while 
the other conveys the varied and multiplied impressions commu- 
Nicated by the members of a family to each other in conversation. 
We are further informed, that as the author is a Catholic, he 
would be more competent to speak of the religion of Italy, than the 
Englishmen who protest against it; and that from his being re- 
fused a participation in the blessings of the British constitution, 
he is free from that extravagant admiration for it, which induces 
other British travellers abroad to look down with contempt on all 
other systems of government. 

From these and other similar anticipations, which are carefully 
set forth in the Introduction to the work before us, we entered into 
it with the hope that it would disclose new views of the religious 
and social manners of the Italians; that if would place their gene- 
ral character in a new light, and that instead of the usual cata- 
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‘logues of curiosities at Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples, we 
‘were to be treated with a picture of the Peninsula, glowing with 
new beauties which it had fallen to the lot of no former traveller 
to discover or record. 3 

Unhappily in proportion as our hopes were elevated, have they 
been depressed upon making more intimate acquaintance with the 
contents of the volume. The tone in which it speaks of the best 
features of Italy, not excepting Rome itself, and all its pride of 
ancient and modern architecture, is cold and almost cynical. In 
this, and indeed in almost every other respect, it breathes a kin- 
dred spirit with that which pervades the very disagreeable work, 
entitled ‘ Transalpine Memoirs,” of which we gave an account in 
a former number. of this Journal. We regret to observe that Mr, 
Best adopts that work (p. 441), as conveying his own sentiments, 
as far as it goes. We had expected much better things from his 
taste and talents; though we must admit that great allowance is 
to be made for the state of mind, under the influence of which he 
took his departure from Nice for Italy. He had just suffered a 
severe domestic calamity—the loss of his eldest son; and it was 
therefore perhaps natural to expect that he, and those who were 
with him, should have looked at every object, even the brightest 
which presented itself to their view, under a gloomy aspect. 

But although much may be allowed for private feeling under 
such circumstances, we are not aware that it was ever accounted 
to be held more sacred, than those monuments of art, which have 
long excited the admiration, and commanded the sympathies of 
all who have had the good fortune to behold them. We well 
remember the strain of narrow-minded and vulgar criticism, in 


which the most magnificent temple that has ever been raised in ~. 


honour of the deity, St. Peter’s, at Rome, was described by the 
author of “ Transalpine Memoirs.” If that work must be taken 
as authority, St. Peter’s is an edifice of very insignificant preten- 
sions indeed. And as to those ceremonies of the HolyWeek, which 
are performed within its precincts, and which attract visitors 
from all parts of the world, it would seem that they are only cal- 
culated, if Mr. Best and his auxiliary are to be believed, to send 
a sensible man to sleep. 

Wedo not know what advantages our author has gained, from 
the length of his residence in Italy,”jor from the presence of his 
family ae, as far as his description of Italy is concerned.— 
There is not a single topic treated in his work, not a single trait of 
the manner of the inhabitants disclosed, with which we were not 
before acquainted—nay, which has not been before a thousand 
times repeated by other writers. The pomp of his introduction 
reduces itself therefore to mere sound. Wedo not perceive in 
what respect his narrative is at all preferable to the less deliberate 
observations of a tourist; or how, even in matters of religion, he 
has in any way contributed to diffuse more just notions of the Ita- 
lians, than the most anti-Catholic of his predecessors. 
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We fully agree with our author in thinking, that, the insolent 
tone in which the religion of Italy is remarked upon by English 
travellers, does no honour to our country, ‘in the judgment of, 
wise and good men, of whatever nation.’ Nothing can be more 
illiberal, or more ungentlemanly, than the manner in which our 
tourists take it upon them to speak of the tenets and ceremonies 
of a church, of which they know very little, although it is not 
confined to one empire, or continent, but is spread over a great 
portion of the civilized world. At the same time, we must ob- 
serve, that Mr. Best has done very little to redeem the character 
of our tourists in this respect. Verily, we may well say with him, 
and of him, that ‘ writers repeat each other, and that the public 
is tired of the repetition.” We cannot, indeed, add, that we have 
found in his work, ‘ the same prejudiced motives concerning the 
people,’ or ‘the same descriptions of the monuments of Italy,’ as 
we have met with in the journals of other tourists, But if, on the 
former point, he has shewn an unusual degree of liberality, he 
has en revanche, displayed as to the latter, more of indifference, or 
of ignorance, than we have had ever occasion to reprobate in any 
work on Italy, that has ever fallen under our notice. 

Let us, for instance, hear what he says of the cathedral at Milan. 
That splendid edifice is usually the first object that attracts the 
attention of the traveller. He is struck with astonishment at the 
matchless beauty of its external case of marble, carved in the most 
exquisite style ; he admires its Gothic plan, its long-drawn aisles, 
and fretted vaults, its magnificent altar, and all the solemn gran 
deur of its internal arrangements. We do not remember that in 
any of the numerous “ Tours” which it has been our lot to peruse, 
we have ever observed a second opinion as to the imposing effect 
of this noble structure, which is ranked by some of: the best critics 
as inferior only to St. Peter’s, at Rome. In the volume before us; 
however, we find it set down, in round terms, that the cathedral’s 
‘being built of marble, adds nothing to its architectural beauty.’ 
Mr. Best would probably-have praised it if it had been constructed 
of brick, or lime-stone ; since, according to this doctrine, the rich- 
ness or beauty of the material is a thing of no consequence. Then 
as to dimensions, we are told, that ‘ it is not high enough, in pro- 
portion to its base.’ He adds, in a style of illustration, which is 
certainly calculated to throw an air of unbecoming ridicule on a 
temple raised to the worship of the Creator, that ‘it seems to 
be squatting on the ground, or to be in a position in which modern 
belles never place themselves, except, perhaps, at Court—to be 
making a courtesy.’ A cathedral making a courtesy! What an 
idea! The cathedral of Milan squatting on the ground! Admi- 
rable critic! Well, indeed, does this writer know how ‘ to reflect 
and compare.’ ' | 

Then, again, St. Peter’s—it is nothing more than an ‘ appen- 
dage to the Vatican;’ ‘ the walls of the south side and western 
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end of the church run out into all angles but right angles, and are 
ornamented by meagre Corinthian pilasters.’ The ‘ vestibule is 
long and dreary ;’ the first view of the interior, indeed, is ‘ over- 
whelming :’ but the eye is. immediately directed to the figure ofa 
golden dove, painted in the glass of a window over the high altar; 
‘ at first this 1s admired ; afterwards it looks like a conceit.’ ‘The 
sash windows of the dome appear bit by bit.” ‘ The high altar is 
— even gaudy; the twisted pillars that support the canopy, 
though they look highly ornamented, are, in truth, absurd.’ ‘ The 
pillars (of the piazza) are too numerous : a grove of trees is intelli- 
gible—a grove of pillars may be allowed as a poetical expression; 
but a grove of stumpy pollards, supporting a low roof, is neither 
intelligible or poetical.’ ‘ Looking back, on going out of the 
piazza, I remembered to have heard spoken of, with much admi- 
ration, the pyramidical form into which the two smaller cupolas 
andthe grand cupola throw themselves. A similar pyramid might 
be formed of two small and one large inverted tea-cups.’ Such is 
the paltry style of criticism which our author thinks it fit to em- 
ploy, when speaking of the most majestic edifice that has ever yet 
stood upon the earth. | 

We have in vain searched through this work for evidence of the 
superior information, as to the manners and habits of Italian 
society, which our author had, in his introduction, led us to sup- 
S he possessed, from the length of his residence in that country. 

e do not find, although he was three years among the people of 
Italy, that he knew any thing more about them than they chose 
to exhibit to him at theatres, at court, at the assemblies of the 
ministers, and other public places. He seems to have mixed, in 
Nae life, as little with Italian families as the most expeditious 

nglish bird of passage that ever winged his way through their 
towns and cities. , 

Our author seems to think, that he vindicates the morality of 
the fair sex of Italy, by relating such anecdotes as the following : - 


‘ Mr. Peters, the painter, who studied in ‘Italy that art, for his profi- 
ciency in which he was analogously rewarded by a prebendal stall in the 
eathedral of Lincoln,—Peters, indeed, told me that a lady at Venice, 
behind whom he was seated in her box at the theatre, expressed great 
indignation at the appearance in the box opposite, of a woman of bad 
repute. Peters endeavoured to sooth her anger by representing to her, 
more like a man of gallantry than a divine, which it is to be supposed he 
yet was not, “‘ le stgnore Veneziane non sono crudele.”* The lady replied 
with more ingenuity than reserve, ‘‘noz siamo dilettanti, ella é profes- 
sore,” ’’*—p. 101, 102. | 


Mr. Best is even chivalrous enough to assert, that the cavalier 
servente is a being all innocence and virtue in Italy. He is, we 








* «<The Venetian ladies are not cruel.” ‘ We are dilettanti—she is a 


professor.” 
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are told, ‘ simply what this name implies, a gentleman in attend- 
ance. The person whom he attends is a married woman; his 
service is approved of by her husband: it is rendered to her in all 
societies. Can we rationally suppose confidence to be abused, and 
the decency of good ae to be insulted, to the point which it 
pleases the flatterers of English purity to imagine?” We are not 
flatterers of English purity, but still to this question we would. 
fearlessly answer—Yes. The true vindication of Italian morality, 
in this respect, at least, is this, that the cavaliere serventi are every. 
day becoming less numerous, and less acceptable in ‘ good com- 


pany.’ 

The following anecdote of the Countess of Albany, does not say. 
much for the morality of which we have been speaking. The dis- 
covery of the certificate, however, is not we believe, very generally. 
known. 


‘Winter approached: the villegiatura of the Tuscan gentry, usually 
performed during the vintage, was over; strangers began to flock into 
Florence, and the Countess of Albany began her weekly soirées. This 
widow of the last of the Stuarts was understood to be in receipt of an an- 
nual pension from her cousin, our gracious sovereign, and to be willing to 
show her gratitude, by giving to his wandering subjects what they much 
wanted, a point of re-union. A miniature portrait of this lady, taken in 
her youth, was shown to me by a friend, to whom she had _ presented it. 
I found that time had still left remains of the very great beauty, and no 
_ small portion of the vivacity of her early age. She had testified to suc- 
ceeding times, her affection and respect for Alfieri, by employing Canova 
to sculpture his monument in Santa Croce: the apartment which he occu- 
pied in her house, was left in the state in which it was at his death—the 
bed, and the clothes he last wore, untouched. In the lesser drawing-room, 
preceding the salon of reception, was a bust and a portrait of Alfieri. 

‘ At this soirée, tea, ices, and petits gateaux were given, but neither 
cards, music, nor dancing, except at one ball during the carnival. Seated 
in her arm-chair near the chimney, but not turned towards the fire, and 
conversing with those nearest to her, the Countess received her visitors, 
with all due discrimination. When gentlemen approached, she half raised 
herself on the arms of her chair; when ladies presented themselves, she 
stood upright on her feet, and then sat down again. Towards persons of 
high distinction, she advanced two or three steps, and she absolutely went 
more than half across the room to meet the young Archduke. 

‘The good Jacobites regarded her with reverence and interest, and 
watched her looks and manners as if she had been “ every inch a queen.” 
One of them whispered to me, knowing me as one of the craft, “ how 
cross her Majesty looks this evening! I hope nothing is the matter.” 

_ * These conversazioni were very agreeable: we seldom missed attend- 
ing: there was a chess table under the portrait of Alfieri, and I sometimes 
made a party ; though chess-players are not. so common on the Continent 
as I had been taught to expect. Though Madame d’Albany conversed 
only with those who were especially introduced or known to her, yet the 
many had reasonsto feel obliged to her for enabling them to meet ‘each 


remsn to see the newly-arrived, and to pass pleasantly an idle evening 
our. 
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‘On the death of the Countess of Albany, in the year following that in 
which I had the honour of assisting at her soirées, the certificate of her 
marriage with Alfieri was found among her papers. From what motive 
this marriage was kept secret, whether out of respect to the royal preten- 
sions of her first husband, for he was a pretender as well as Louis XVIII, 
or lest her claim to the pension should seem ‘to be weakened, cannot now 
be determined. The publication of it would have stopped the tongues of the 
busy talkers, at least in regard to the latter part of their cohabitation ; for the 
earlier part of it, during the life of her first husband, an excuse is found in 
the brutal behaviour of Charles Edward, who, after the failure of all his 
hopes, sought relief in the excitement and stupidity brought on by excess 
in drinking. He was, as is usual in such cases, violent when drunk,’ and 
sullen when sober: she was adorned with wit and beauty, but does not 
seem to have had “the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” But the 
charms of the lady, the claims of the sovereign, the genius of the poet, 
have passed to that “‘ something after death,” which must impose on us 


an awful silence, to be interrupted only by the voice of charity."—pp. 177— 
180. 


On matters of religion, it is well known to travellers, that the 
truest toleration exists at Rome. The origin of the reading of the 


English church service there, furnishes a happy passage in the life 
of the late Pope, Pius VII. 


‘The Duchess of D , then at Rome, said to an Anglican cler- 





gyman, ‘‘ It would be a great comfort, if, on a Sunday, you would read - 


prayers to us;” meaning, by us, those English in Rome who might’ wish 
to attend. The clergyman expressed his ready assent to the proposal, with 
some apprehension of giving offence to the papal government. The 
Duchess promised to speak to Cardinal Gonzalvi on the affair. The Car- 
dinal, in consequence, acquainted the Pope, that the English Protestants 
wished to have prayers read to them by one of their ministers, and desired 
the permission of his Holiness. The Pope quietly answered, ‘‘ Meglio. il 
parlo senza.”* There was, in truth, some little finesse in this mode, by 
which, according to the French phrase, literally translated, he drew him- 
self out of the affair; but the English did not fail to profit by this negative 
leave.’—p. 278. 


It is a curious fact, and not less curious than true, that there 
have been fewer persecutions in the ecclesiastical states of Italy, on 
account of religion, than in any other country of Europe. Upon 
this subject our author’s observations are borne out by the whole 
current of history. 


‘ It seems reasonable to be alarmed, lest liberty of conscience should be 
restrained by an ecclesiastical sovereign. Experience, however, proves 
this fear to be unfounded. Since the breaking out of that unhappy schism 


that has rent from Catholic unity, one fourth of Europe, less persecution 


has taken place in the States of the Church than in any other state, whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestant. Catholic sovereigns endeavoured to suppress, 
by force, innovations that threatened, and in many instances disturbed, the 
tranquillity of their rule, and the security of their people. The three great 
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divisions of Protestantism, founded by Luther, Calvin, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, put down by no gentle means the old religion, and behaved with no 
very Christian forbearance towards each other. But neither in more 
ancient times, nor in the era of the so-called reformation, have the annals 
of the Popes been stained with bloodshed .in persecution within their own 
territories. | oud | 

‘ At Rome in the present day, religion is. enforced by influence oaly, 
and by the imposing splendour thrown around it in solemn ceremonies, 
majestic buildings, and the dignities of its servants. It is not thought 
decorous to allow the open profession of any other than the Catholic faith 
under the very eyes of the sovereign Pontiff, but if an inference may be 
drawn from the “ Meglio él parlo senza,” of Pius VII., the inhibition is 
dictated rather by etiquette than intolerance.’—pp. 357—388. 


Mr. Best has given some remarks on the nature of the Papal 
government, which at this time it may be useful to diffuse. 


‘The question has been debated, and it is an important one, whether an 
ecclesiastic ought to be a temporal sovereign. The chivalrous or military 
spirit of some, the fear of others, for religious liberty, are opposed to such 
a government: some even affect to dread, that the attention of the church- 
man will be diverted from cares that belong to his State, by the intrusion 
of concerns of another sort and order. : 

‘The dominions of the Pope are placed between a great power, whom 
it would be hopeless for him to resist in war, and a lesser State, that will 
not attack him, or against whom, if attacked, he would be defended by 
the greater power, for the sake of maintaining that division by which'he 
may more easily govern both. Thus the Pope is happily telieved from the 
care of the external defence of his State. As to its internal government, 
if by this phrase is meant all the farrago of protecting, prohibiting, and 
countervailing duties, and interference in the affairs of commerce, down’ to 
the retail trade of the lowest shopkeeper ;. if it mean the business of reme- 
dying the irremediable evil of poverty, an evil only aggravated by political 
regulation; if it mean the preservation of hares and partridges from the 
profane touch of those on whose land they are nourished; if such and 
such be the senses in which the words, “ internal government of a state,” 
are to be understood, an ecclesiastical person is an unfit head of the state; 
Neither ought the Pope to be chief of a representative constitution : the 
corruption of the electors, and the management of the elected, would be 
alien from his spiritual obligations. ‘The subjects of representative govern- 
ments quietly admit the distinction between the public and the private 
man; and ‘‘vendidit hic auro patriam,” isa crime, with those who are 
used to it, which excludes.not from the Elysian Fields. But he who is 
obliged to teach that a man’s civil and political conduct is 4 part of his 
religious duty, would be embarrassed by a control, which, from the frailty 
of human nature, will hard!y ever-be exercised disinterestedly. 

‘The domination of the Pope is essentially pacific; his geographical 
position and political relations come in aid of all those circumstances that 
render war both useless and dangerous to him. Cardinal Gonsalvi indeed, 
the able and stirring minister of Pius VII., kept an army of ten or twelve 
thousand men; but no Roman knew why, or to-what use, a Papal army 
could, in these times, be applied. ©- 4 op 
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‘If by the internal government ofa state be meant the defence of every 
citizen from fraud 6f violence on the part of every other citizen, and. the 
undertaking of those extensive works for the public good, which are 
beyond the reach of individuals,—of such a government, a Bishop may 
without incongruity be the head. The administration of justice may be: 
carried on in the nathe of “la Santitd di nostro Signore,” as well as in: 
that of a lay sovereign. . His minister of finance may preserve order in the 
collection and in the disbursement of taxes; his minister of the interior: 
may authorize the making of roads or erection of bridges: and the gene- 


ral prosperity of the people will result from the effort made by each indi- 
vidual for his own welfare.’—pp. 354—357. 


But from these grave questions turn we to others of a more mis- 
cellaneous kind, Our author has favoured us with a suggestion 
as to the facility Of acquiring the Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French languages, at the same time, which, simple though it be, 
has really a good deal of merit. We wish it may be generally 
acted upon ; and we recommend it particularly to those whose 
duties connect them with the education of our rising generations. 


‘ How easily might any one become acquainted with the mother and her 
three daughters, the Latin, Italian, Spanish and French, in one and the 
same course of study!.Tessaraglossal dictionaries, grammars constructed 
on the plan of juxta-position, comparative interlineary versions, these helps 
will be furnished on demand; and the demand will be made when we shall 
have abandoned the cruel and stupid system, by which boys are tormented 
during the learning one of these languages only, and that the dead one, 
for a greater number of years than would suffice for the acquisition of all 
the four ; when we shall have exchanged the pedantry of aiming at correct- 
ness in what is comparatively useless, for the rational purpose of obtaining 
a sufficient knowledge of what is useful. The Muse of ancient Latium 
is unpropitious to our poor boys, who are urged to woo her by the unami- 
able persuasives of corporal suffering and imprisonment; nor is the 
Grecian Muse more favourable, knowing that their addresses are compul- 
sory, and will be followed by neglect and infidelity. The experiment has 
failed generally: it is a reproach to the humanity and good sense of 
parents, that it should be continued. Let the mass of human misery be 
diminished, and let the most sensitive and active portion of life be devoted 
to the acquisition of what may hereafter enter into its business or amuse- 
ments. Our travellers may then commence the tour of Italy, with better 
preparation than that of mere schoolboy attainments and narrow-minded 
prejudices—with some knowledge of its later history, some acquaintance 
with the classics of the second Augustan age, and the use of some living 


tongue, by which, in that country, ideas may be communicated and re- 
ceived.’—pp. 176, 177. 


We dare say that most of our fair admirers who, after taking off 
their Leghorn hats, seat themselves on a couch to read this journal 
of ours, know every thing concerning the materials and manufac- 
ture of those essential articles of summer attire. But lest there 
should be any among them who do not happen to have ever 


inquired into the subject, we shall for their information devote to 
it a quarter of a page. 
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‘ These hats, so called from the port whence they are sent abroad, are 
the chief manufacture of Tuscany. At Prato, are great establishments of 
this fabrication, and every where in the country, at the door of the cotta- 
ges, women and children are seen picking and plaiting straws. Fields are 
sown with wheat, which is allowed to grow till ready to burst into ear: 
the straw is then pulled up by the root, which, as Hn gn the ear, is cut off 
from every stem ; the knots of every straware also cut out. The straws are 
dried with more or less care, according to the quality of the hat proposed 
to be made of them ; and for this purpose they are sorted with the greatest 
exactness. Maria Louisa, Empress of the French, desired to have a hat, 
for the encouragement of the manufacture, of the greatest possible fineness 
and of the best colour and finish: the price, or gratification to the manu- 
facturer, was, if I remember right, 600 francs. , 

‘ Besides, the great consumption of this well-known article in Europe, 
very great quantities are sent to the North American States. The work 
produces at every step the pleasing appearance of labour united to amuse- 
ment,—of a toil in which childish play and childish gains form children to 
habits of industry, without exhausting their strength or gaiety.’-—pp. 192, 
193. | 


We must now conclude with the author’s general remarks on 
Italy, which appear to us to be the most valuable portion of his 
volume. 


‘Since my return to England, I have more than once been called on to 
say what part of Italy, Nice included, was to be recommended to invalids 
as a winter residence. Florence is in this respect out of the question. 


‘Rome, though perfectly healthy, after the autumnal rains, is cold during 


the winter: we even experienced eight or ten days of frost. By those 
who have wintered at Pisa, it is recommended for the mildness of its 
climate, and, no doubt, deservedly so; but the Temple of Hygeia is’ not in 
the Fens of Lincolnshire, nor in any country resembling that ill-reputed 
plain. A comparison between Nice and Naples can hardly be made from 
a trial of one winter only in each place: let the oranges settle the question: 
they are better at Naples than at Nice. In the same manner, the lemon, 
a hardier fruit than the orange, may enable us to decide between Rome 
and Pisa; in Tuscany it comes to perfection, but not at Rome. 

‘Thus far in regard to climate. There are many invalids to whom a 
long journey by land is both painful and dangerous. The voyage by sea 
to Naples is somewhat shorter than that to Leghorn or Nice: probably, 
too, for I have no means of ascertaining the question, more accommoda- 
tion may be found in the ships sailing to a great city like Naples, than in 
those that trade to Nice, or even to Leghorn. | 

‘ As to social intercourse with the Italians, from what has been already 
written, the reader may form an opinion how far this is practicable, and 
in what part of Italy it is most easy, or, to speak more clearly, least diffi- 
cult. The government of Sardinia and Tuscany pay civil attentions to 
foreigners, but in no part of Italy are the English beloved. This has been 
accounted for. 7 } 

‘Whatever they themselves may think of the matter, their separation 
from Catholic unity at the bidding of a bloody tyrant, a boy, or a profli- 
gate woman, is not considered by impartial judges as a symptom of mag- 
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nanimity; nor the insult and degradation inflicted on the Catholics of our 
- united kingdom, as a proof of justice or good sense. } 

‘I was told at Nice, “if you pass the summer here, you will have 
society.” An unwillingness to meet English company could not have 
been more clearly expressed ; and such is the sentiment general prevailing 
throughout Italy. An Englishman, or an English family, alone, in a pro- 
vincial town, would doubtless be hospitably and cheerfully received. 
From my intercourse with the Italians, I am qualified to pronounce that 
the want of such intercourse must be a great privation to the English tra- 
veller or resident. 

‘Of the state of society at Naples, it is hardly fair to judge from an 
experiment during the reign of Ferdinand I., and under the system of 
espionage : the literary men had been cut short, not metaphorically but 
literally shorter by the head. The Neapolitans are by no means inferior 
to the other Italians: they are less listless than the amiable Florentines; 
less reserved than the high-minded Romans: simplicity, intelligence, 
benevolence, such are their characteristics as well as those of Italians in 
general. 

‘ To some it may be a recommendation of Naples, that it is by far the 
most economical place, even of Italy, for the residence of a family. House 
rent alone is expensive; at Palermo, no longer the capital of a separate 
kingdom, houses are not much more than half so dear as at Naples; 
and Palermo is probably cheaper than Naples in other respects also, I 


knew some Sicilians who spoke most favourably of Palermo. —pp. 437— 
440. 


In these observations, and doubtless in other parts of this work, 
persons intending to travel, or actually engaged in that most 
delightful of all occupations, may find more to instruct, and, per- 
haps, to entertain them, than we have been able to discover. We 
opened it under an expectation that we should find it at least fully 
as agreeable as a volume by the same author, which we have on a 
former occasion highly commended—‘“ Four years in France.” 
‘We opened it, moreover, under the impression of those beguiling 

fancies, which are always awakened in the mind by the very sound 
of “Italy.” But on advancing through the pages, every pleas- 
ing image vanishes one by one, from the region of the brain. 
Here a filthy inn, there an exorbitant custom house; now a dis- 
= with a coachman, and now a spy of the police, dissipates by 

egrees all the poetry of the scene. But as if these things were 
not sufficient, we are next dragged through the same shrines and 
churches, the same palaces and picture galleries, compelled to listen 
to criticisms on the same paintings and statues, the same operas 
and dramas, which figure in all other books of travellers who have 
ever crossed the Po, or drank of the Tiber. Thus, in our own 
climate, a beauteous dawn is too often succeeded by a noon of 


clouds, that look as if they would never open again to a gleam of 
sunshine. 
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Art. XII.—Comedies Historiques. Par L. N. Lemercier, M.A.F. 8yo. 
pp- 337. Paris. 1828. 


THE number of dramatic works which have appeared on the 
French stage, since the commencement of the present century, is 
almost incalculable ; they must be counted by hundreds, and the 
most powerful memory is incapable of retaining even the names of 
all the tragedies and comedies, to which Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mars afforded the aid of their brilliant talents. Being for the 
greater part the productions of inexperienced authors, they have 
made a rapid transition from the cradle to the grave, without be- 
stowing in their passage, the slightest additional lustre on those 
two branches of literature, which Corneille and Moliere had car- 
ried to such a high degree of perfection. . 

Instead of seeking for their compositions, subjects which might 
have, at least, novelty to recommend them ; instead of casting 
about for interesting situations, which might excite emotions of 
terror or merriment in the hearts of their audience ; instead of re- 
presenting the loftier passions, and the political movements of 
society, and of satirizing the follies of the court and the village, 
modern French dramatic authors, as well as those of our own 
country, devote their attention to the piles of pieces which have 
been already often acted: they compare, combine, and arrange 
according to their own fancies, or merely imitate, the scenes of 
their predecessors. Far from depending on their own genius, and 
allowing themselves to be guided by their own imagination, they 
are contented with the inspirations of others; they select all their 
beauties, avoid all their faults, and put together in proper order, 
conversational scenes, adding a few words about “‘liberty” and 
the “‘ country,” to their tragedies; interspersing in their comedies; 
abundant promises of love and constancy; and in their melo- 
dramas and farces, some fine sentimental passages in praise of 
virtue, and a series of stale jests culled from the newspapers. 
Thus decked out in borrowed plumes, their works are produced on 
the stage; the public, eager to be pleased, and without any better 
resources, lend to them an indulgent ear, and applaud sometimes 
to the skies, performances which when printed, and perused in the 
closet, are found to be mere rhapsodies, not worth a moment’s 
criticism, | 

It is thus that certain gentlemen whom we could name, succeed 
in manufacturing the numerous pieces which, season after season, 
are produced at Drury-lane and the Haymarket. It is thus, too, 
that the dramatic purveyors to the theatre Frangais, and the Odeon 
palm their slender wares on the Parisian public. It is in this 
manner that the academician, M. Loumet, has made up Clytem- 
nestre, by pilfering the forty or fifty dramas which have been 
already written on the same subject. Thus hath he composed Saul 
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at the expense of Alfieri, and of four French poets; and 
Jean of Arc, from the three tragedies of Schiller, Avigny, and 
Dumolard. Itis in the same way that M. Giraud has compiled 
his Virginius, by borrowing the most pathetic passages from La- 
Harpe, Knowles, and other writers; that M. Ancelot has con- 
structed, from the scenes of Schiller, his tragedy of Fiesque ; that 
M. Frangois de Neufchateau has in his Pamela imitated the 
comedy of Goldoni, who himself had borrowed it from the novel of 
Richardson ; that the editor of the Constitutionnel, M. Etienne, 
has plundered the Jesuit Comaxa, in order to fit out his Two Sons- 
in-Law ; in fine, that Messrs. Alexandre Duval, Mely-Lauin, 
Scribe, and twenty others, drawing their inspirations from Sir W. 
Scott, or Auguste Lafontaine, supply us with agreeable, but servile 
imitations of the works of genius. May we not apply to these 
elegant plagiarists, with great justice, the following epigram ; with 
an alteration or two (for which we hope to be excused), it bears 
strictly on their case: 


“‘ Ces messieurs savent tout ce que |’ on écrivit; 
Ces messieurs pillent tout, et par ligne et par page ; 
Ils auraient ces messieurs, quatre fois plus d’esprit, 
Si!’ on eut imprimé quatre fois davantage.” 











In France, as well as in England, creative minds are exceed- 
ingly rare; and the verse 


“« Il en est jusqu’ a trois que je pourrais compter,” 


which Boileau inserted in one of his satires, in order to designate 
the number of Parisian wives who were supposed, in his time, to 
be faithful to their husbands, may be most truly applied also 
to the number of sterling dramatic authors, who, at present, 
sustain the honour of the French stage. Indeed, after we have 
named Picard, Casimir Delavigne, and Lemercier, who are there 
remaining that can have any pretensions to the laurel of immorta- 
lity, which has hitherto legitimately encircled only the brows of 
Shakspeare and Moliere ? 

M: Lemercier is at the head of that school in France, which is 
preparing a complete revolution in its drama. That country, 
which has been so long bound in the fetters of the ancient Greek 
tragedy, is on the eve of an entire emancipation in this respect ; 
and the same people, who, in 1789, shouted “‘ down with all pri- 
vileges’—“ down with the Bastille,” are now beginning to cry 
out, ‘‘away with the unities,” ‘‘ away with Aristotle.” The late 
representations of English plays in Paris, by English actors, have 
tended very materially to accelerate the progress of this literary 
revolution. The Globe, in some respects an able and well con- 
ducted journal, though rather too philosophical to our taste, may 
be considered as the organ of this new school. We use the term 
philosophical here, not in its ordinary acceptation, but in the sense 
in which it is now understood in France: that is—antt-religious. 
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Under the name of philosophy, there is-g large, and, we-fear, a 
growing party in that country, who mask their hostility to Christ- 
lanity inevery shape. But more of this another time, The Globe 
. being friendly to that spirit of innovation, which, undoubtedly, is 
often allied with improvement, and which can hardly be produc- 
tive of any other than .the most beneficial results, if applied to the 
state of the drama in France, has lately taken frequent occasion, 
on giving reports of the English theatre at Paris, to join precept 
to example, and to recommend to young dramatic writers, that, 
following the two great models of England and France, they 
should delineate the living manners of society, and form pictures 
of recent catastrophes, in which folly and ridicule, virtue and 
crime, may speak in the language of nature and truth. The 
comedy of Pinto, and the tragedy of The Martyrs of Souli, which 
Lemercier has published, at an interval of five and twenty years 
from each other, were written according to these new notions, and 
were the first symptoms of that dramatic revolution of which we 
speak. In 1798, the same author addressed a letter to the editors 
of the ‘‘ Decade Philosophique,” which shews that, even then, he 
thought much on this subject. The letter was as follows :— 


‘‘ | hope that I shall soon be enabled to present to the public a comedy, 
which I finished a month ago; it is entitled Pinto. My great object in 
composing it has been to preserve the action (which, of itself, possesses. 
great interest) free from every poetic ornament that might tend to disguise 
it; to exhibit persons speaking and acting as they do in life, and to reject 
the pomp, sometimes delusive, of tragedy and verse. I shall deem myself 
fortunate, if, after having been obliged in Agamemnon, to prove my respect 
for the laws of Melpomene, I may succeed in. opening a new path to the 
theatre, instead of the beaten road, which is too often followed. 

‘© LEMERCIER.” 


The comedy of Pinto, the first and the most important of the 
three pieces contained in the volume. now before us, discloses. a 
dramatic style, altogether novel in France. It was first represented 
in 1800, when it was received with enthusiastic applause; but 
having been proscribed, almost from the hour of its birth, by the 
imperial despotism, it -has remained wholly unknown to the mass 
of the public. The object of the author was to exhibit the secret 
movements of a band. of conspirators, and to shew that political 
intrigues sometimes cause personages of the highest character to 
descend to deeds of the lowest baseness. Deviating in this point 
from Shakspeare and Schiller, and their imitators, Lemercier did 
not seek to produce a historical action, strictly so called; together 
with its tragic and comic shades. He proceeded, like the classical 
writer, by way of abstraction. Differing from the tragic poets, 
who make no account of the comic clacnaiii which are found 
mingling in every human event, he proposed to himself to separate 
from a grave historical catastrophe, every particle of the serious 
which it contained, and to place in relief only those parts of it 
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which admitted of pleasantry and satire. Hence he chose for the 
subject of his drama, that revolution which was commenced and 
ended in a few hours, and which, conducted by the intrepidity 
and presence of mind of one man, terminated in deliverin Port. 
gal from the-yoke of Spain. The principal character of the piece, 
is the secretary of the Duke of Braganza, named Pinto, He is 
the presiding spirit every where; he looks into every thing, and 
takes such steps as are most conducive to the success of his design ; 
availing binsaAlt of the fanaticism of the friar Santonello, the bra- 
very of the soldier Fabricio, the avarice of one of the conspirators, 
and the ambition of another. Assisted by the brave Almada, and 
by the Duchess of Braganza, he ultimately, by his audacity, gives 
a kingdom to his master. It is difficult to read this drama. with- 
out admiring the manner in which political events of the greatest 
importance are presented under a comic aspect. Each person 
speaks in the language of his situation ; the people play their part 
in it, the whole mass is agitated, little schemes of ‘gallantry are 
mixed up with matters of the gravest kind, and a deep conspi- 
racy is carried on and developed, without placing the principal 
heroes in such a point of view, as to throw the subaltern actors into 
the shade; and without implicating the conspirators in any other 
criminal act than that of causing the death of the minister Vas- 
concellos—that proconsul, who, in the days of his power, had 
been the oppressor of the Portuguese nobility—that coward who, 
in the moment of danger, concealed himself in a chest under a 
mass of papers. This comedy abounds in admirable scenes; 
the ninth and tenth of the fourth act, in which the conspirators 
fall suddenly from the most sanguine hopes of success, to the 
— of despair, are executed in a natural and highly dramatic 
tyle. These are surpassed only by another scene, in which Pinto 
comes to assure the conspirators of the panic which had seized 
their adversaries, and to give the signal of attack. We shall tran- 
scribe these four scenes in the original language, as we fear they 
might be weakened by being translated. , 


‘Scitnzg NEUVIEME. 


‘Almada, Alvare, Mello, Mendoce, Le Capitaine. 
‘Almada. Voici un loyal Portugais qui veut étre desnétres. Il me 
suivra partout, et nous le perdrons pas de vue. 


_ Mello. Vous devez, Monsieur, étre enflammé d’admiration pour une 
si glorieuse tentative. 


‘Alvare. Enchanté, Messieurs, enchanté. 

‘Mendoce. Almada vous a instruit des mouvemens secrets du peuple. 
‘ Alvare. Oni, Messieurs, il m’a informé de tout. 

‘Le Capitaine portant deux bouteilles et quelques verres sur la table. 


‘ Buvons un coup ensemble, mon camarade; c’est peutétre le dernier. 
‘Alvare. Pourquoi donc ? 


‘ Le Capitaine. Si un coup de feu nous couche 4 terre, bonsoir. 
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‘ Mendoce.  N’est-ce pas une joie de prendre ces chiens de Castillans... 
la...au saut du lit ? | 
‘Alvare C'est fort gai en effet, mais fort incertain, : 

‘Le Capitaine. Quelle incertitude trouvez-vous 1a, ventrebleu! nous 
marchons, et tout se qui résiste 4 bas! Je vous trouve plaisant avec votre 
incertitude. 

‘ Alvare. Vous m’entendez mal.... Je sais qu’on est sir de tout, 

‘Le Capitaine. On n’est sir de rien, ou contraire. Qui diable prévoit 
Vissue... Mes amis, un coup a notre glorie future ! 

‘Mendoce: Quels hommes nous serons!... Ah! dans les temps d’Athé- 
nes et de Rome!... 

‘Mello. Quelles richesses nous attendent! 

‘ Mendoce. C’est vous, Mello, qui avez adroitemeut su distribuer l’ar- 
gent nécessaire 4 multiplier nos partisans. 

‘ Mello. C’est vous, Mendoce, qui par vos harangues éloquentes, avez 
su les embraser. , 

‘Almada. C’est vous, capitaine, qui nous conduirez. 

‘ Le Capitainc. .Honneur a tous! | 

‘ Almada, prenant un verre. Mort aux Castillans! 

‘Tous, buvant. Vivent les Portugais! 


‘Sckne DixiEME. 
‘ Almada, Alvare, Mello, Mendoce, Le Capitaine, Santonello. 


‘ Mendoce. Santonello! quelle nouvelle ? 

‘ Santonello. Nous sommes découverts. 

‘ Tous. Decouverts! 

‘ Santonello. Le secrétaire Vasconcellos, informé sans doute que sa 
maison devait étre investie, est passé de I’ autre cété du fleuve. 

‘Tous. Lui! 

‘ Alvare 2 part. Ou suis-je, malheureux ! 

‘ Mello. Un de ses espions !’ aura prévenu du coup. 

‘ Mendoce. 11 se sera rendu au chateau d’Almada pour arréter le duc 
et sa famille. , 

‘ Le Capitaine. Pour rassembler les troupes cantonnées dans les bourgs 
voisins et leur donner ordre de marcher. 

‘Almada. Et Pinto! que fait Pinto? : | 

‘ Santonello. 11 s’intrigue, il court, il place des gardiens sur le port, il 
va venir. Je n’en sais pas davantage ; et si tous les anges ne viennent pas 
a notre aide.... ! 

‘ Almada. Depuis quand Vasconcellos est-il parti? 

‘ Sontonello. Dans la nuit. 

‘ Almada avec abattement. Dans la nuit! 

‘ Melo avec abattement. Dans la nuit! 

‘ Mendoce avec abattement. Dans la nuit ! 

‘ Le Capitaine. Vous pouvez, mon révérend, donner 1’ absolution & 
moi, 4 toute la société et A vous-méme. 

‘Mello. Mes amis, j’ai de I’ or; esquivons-nous, embarquons nous, et 
tachons de passer en Afrique. ) 

‘Almada. Je ne sortirai pas de Lisbonne; et avant de laisser nos ad~ 
versaires maitres dé mon sort, ici méme je me perce le coeur. 
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* Le Capitaine. Moi, je soutiendrai le siége contre tous les sergens et 
tous les recors de la ville. 

‘ Santonello. Santissimo Dio! 

* Mendoce. A quoi bon ces jerémiades fanatiques ! 

‘ Santonello en fureur. Misérable athée! ce sont vos blasphémes qui 
attirent sur nous la colére divine. ' , 

‘ Mello en fureur. Ce sont vos violences, Mendoce, qui de nos amis 
irrités auront fait des dénonciateurs. 

* Mendoce en fureur. C'est votre avarice, Mello, qui vous a fait éparg- 
ner 4 votre profit les sommes que vous deviez répandre. , 

‘ Alvare en fureur. C’est vous, Almada, qui m’avez jeté dans le 
goufire. . . . 

‘ Le Capitaine en fureur se levant. Allez-vous vous assassiner? et 
faut-il que je vous mette en paix ? 


SCENE ONZIEME. 
Almada, Alvare, Mello, Mendoce, Le Capitaine, Pinto, Santonello. 


‘ Pinto froidement. Quel bruit !—qu’est-ce ?—qui vous rend si furieux, 
si pales ? 

‘ Mendoce. Vasconcellos est averti de tout. 

‘ Pinto froidement. De rien. 

‘ Santonello. II est sorti de Lisbonne. 

‘ Pinto. Et revenu. 

‘ Almada. Santonello est accouru nous dire— 

‘ Pinto. Fausse alarme. 

‘ Le Capitaine. Quoi! fieffe menteur ! 

‘ Pinto. Illa dit vrai. Vasconcellos était allé 4 une féte sur l’autre 
bord du Tage. J’ai couru, guette, suivi, ou fait suivre ses demarches— 
Maintenant, au son du haut-bois, il rentre dans sa maison ou nous allons 
le prendre. Tout est dans un profond calme, tout dort dans le palais, 
occasion est sire et favorable—Eh bien !—eh bien! remettez-vous. 
Qu’y a-t-il, mes chers compagnons? Je veille, et vous craignez? Pour- 
quoi ces débats, ces angoisses ou je vous trouve? Si vous reculez devant 
l’apparence du danger, comment I’affronterez-vous lui-méme? Capitaine, 
courez jeter un coup-d’ceil sur les points d’attaque, et voyez si nos fidéles 
sont a leur poste. 

‘ Le Capitaine sort.’ 


SCENE DOUZIEME. 
Almada, Alvare, Mello, Mendoce Pinto, Santonello. 


‘Pinto. Non, mes amis, le soleil ne se lévera pas sans éclairer vos 
succes. Nous touchons au moment d’exécuter, toujours moins redout- 
able que ceux qui le precedent. Le soupcon pouvait suivre nos traces. 
Un ami faible ou perfide pouvait nous livrer ; un coup imprévu, un change- 
ment d’ordre, de lieu, de temps, déconcerter nos trames et les mettre au 
jour. Cependant mille. fautes, mille accidens ont été réparés, mille ob- 
stacles franchis; nos fronts ont su cacher leur trouble, et nos ames leurs 
agitations. Entre tant d’hommes de rang, de fortune, de passions. et 
d’interéts. divers, pas une. indiscrétion, pas un traitre. Des femmes ont 
enseveli nos secrets dans leur sein. Nous-sommes unis, courageux, forts, 
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et le salut dela vie est le gage qui attache les moins z2élés 4 notre victoire. 
Quoi! protégés manifestment par une Providence, secourus dans nos 
efforts, laisserons-nous échapper le triomphe? On est prét, les ordres sont 
donnés. Nos défenseurs, séparés en quatre bandes, investiront quatre diffe- 
rens passages, et fermeront toute communication entre les Espagnols ap- 

lés & secourir. Michel Alméida enfoncera la garde allemande a !’entrée 
de la place ; Estevant, 4 la téte des siens, chargera la compagnie espagnole, 
montant la garde au fort chateau. Teillode Ménézés, le grand chambel- 
lan, Antoine de Salsaigne, nous, et le capitaine a notre téte, nous nous 
emparerons du palais de la vicereine et de sa personne, et de l’infame 
Vasconcellos, noir machinateur, altéré d’or, sourd 4 la pitié, froid aux noeuds 
du sang, qu’une laborieuse habileté guide dans le crime, qui aiguise ses 
armes cacheés dans la retraite, et nous vend 4 sa cour comme des trou- 
peaux ; vivant du prix de nos tétes et se revétant de nos dépouilles. Soyons 
pour lui ce qu’il fut pour nous, inflexibles. .A sept heures et demie son- 
nant, un coup de pistolet par cette fenétre sera le signal. Soudain 
joignons-nous, tombons, fondons sur nos ennemis; que nous faut-il pour 
les abattre? Du coeur, du fer, du plomb. Exterminons-les! surtout ne 
vouz laissiez étonner ni du tumulte de la ville, ni de cris de femmes, d’en- 
fans, ni du trouble des bourgeois fuyant, hurlant, fermant leurs bou- 
tiques, leurs maisons; ne vous effrayez pas méme d’une opiniatre resist- 
ance, et quand vous verrez, 14 se reur la cavalerie, 14 de triples rangs de 
soldats, ici le canon au débouché des rues; marchez ferme, jetezvous, 
précipitez-vous 4 travers cette plui de balles, de mitraille et de feu, vain 
orage qui ne gronde pas longtemps sur les braves qui le défient. 

‘Almada. Compte sur nous, Pinto. 

‘ Tous. Oui, oui, Pinto.’—pp. 133—140. 


Pinto may be considered as a comedy of intrigue. ‘ Richelieu 
ou la journée des dupes’; which comes after this piece, may be 
classed among’ comedies of character. Its hero is the same 
Richelieu who, not for the purpose of serving the Portuguese 
nation, but for that of enfeebling Spain, encouraged secretly the 
conspiracy of Pinto ;—the same Richelieu, who gave the fatal blow 
to the feudal system in France. Hated by the nobles andby the 
people, detested even by the feeble and indolent Louis XIIL., 
assisted only by his own genius, and the Capuchin Joseph, his 
confidant, he counteracts the intrigues, and evades the toils which 
were placed round him on.all sides, at the same time by the 
mother, the consort, and the brother of the king. The character 
of Richelieu is depicted with the most exact historical truth. 
Louis XIII., the queen mother, Anne of Austria, the keeper of the 
Seals Marillac, the Duke of Epernon, the Marshal Bassompierre, 
and other well known personages of that time, are introduced into 
this historical picture. If it be less interesting. than Pinto, parti- 
cularly in the three first acts, it deserves, nevertheless, great 


praise. The scene of ‘ the Astrologer,’ in the third act; that in . 


the fourth, in which Louis XIII., induced by the complaints of his 
mother, almost resolves on the dismissal of Richelieu ; and the 
scene in which that minister recovers the favour. of his. master, 
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produce an effect which it would be difficult to describe. This 
comedy is written in verse, and the style is generally characteristic 
of Lemercier ; that is to say, we now and then meet in it 
harsh and irregular lines, in the midst of a great number which 
are remarkable for their neatness and energy; as for example: 

On est peuple a la cour ainsi que dans la rue. 

La noble fermeté nait du coeur non des rangs 

Les grands hommes sont fiers ; les grands sont arrogans. 

A force de prudence ou est quasi poltron. 


The third and last of the comedies contained in the volume 
before us, is entitled ‘ Ostracism.’ Alcibiades is of course the hero 
of the piece, and in reading it we may almost imagine that we 
hold in our hands a capital translation of a Greek or Latin comedy. 
The incidents are pleasant, but the tout ensemble does not suit the 
modern stage. It belongs less to that style of historical drama 
which Lemercier wishes to nationalize in France, than the play of 
‘* Christopher Columbus,” which he published in 1809, and which 
we regret not to see printed in the present collection. We do not 
mean to analyze it, as we must reserve the space which remains to 
us, for some general observations on M. Lemercier’s style of 
writing, and for a few particulars, not generally known, of the 
life of that author. 

It is now thirty years since M. Lemercier made his debut in the 
literary career, by producing a tragedy, which was looked upon by 
connoisseurs as one of the works which have reflected the greatest 
share of honour on the French stage, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. He was twenty-five years old when Aga- 
memnon was represented for the first time at the Theatre de la 
Republique. He had just then left college, full of the recollections 
of the ancients, and of the declamations of the Greek authors. 
His first essay was naturally wholly formed on the classic models. 
The tragedy of Agamemnon diffuses around it that perfume of an- 
tiquity, which delights so many of Aristotle’s enthusiastic disci- 
ples, and at the same time its plot recalls to mind that race of 
the Atride, whose crimes and misfortunes so deeply touch the 
feelings. We have here the assassin, AXgisthus, the adulterous 
Clytemnestra, the young Orestes, the hapless father of Iphigenia, 
and the prophetess Cassandra who was led captive -to Argos by 
Agamemnon, in order to predict the vengeance which the Gods 
would one day pour down on the heads of the guilty. Lemercier 
has produced nothing since superior to this piece. His Ophis 
Baudoin, Charlemagne, and his ten other tragic compositions, are 
all inferior to this first essay of his youth. | 

It was the tragedy of Agamemnon that originally acquired for 
Lemercier the friendship of Bonaparte ;° it was the tragedy of 
Ophis that embroiled him with the first consul, and the measure- 
less ambition of the latter, that ended in entirely alienating from 
him the heart of the poet. 
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Lermercier became acquainted with Bonaparte at the house of 
Madame Beauharnais. The first consul had been in the habit of 
reading, or hearing read, the productions of the author of Aga- 
memnon. One day the latter took his et Ophis to Bona- — 
parte; “I cannot glance at it at present,” observed the general, 
‘but leave it with me, I shall read it, and I shall underscore the 

assages which I may not like.” He soon after returned the piece, 
all underscored from beginning to the end, as if in an access of 
martial humour, he had been sweeping a field of battle, without 
intending to give any quarter, Did this act already announce the 
despot ? Whatever was the cause of it, it led at first to a coldness 
between the two friends, which changed into hatred as soon as 
Napoleon seated himself on the throne. 
ndependent in his station, in consequence of his having in- 
herited a property yielding him twenty thousand francs a year, 
M. Lemercier has uniformly exhibited great firmness of character. 
None of the various governments under which he lived, succeeded 
in tampering with his conscience. The following anecdote, which 
is little known, tends to justify the general esteem in which he is 
held. One of the ministers of the Ronthonn endeavoured to com- 
promise him, without his knowing it ; and, in spite of his uniform 
refusals, put his name down on the pension list. The academician 
received a hint, that he might have his first quarter’s payment. 
He smiled, as he passed, at the insolence of the valets of the ante- 
chamber, who pointed out to him, with an air of disdain, the 
office where the payments were made. The man of letters, well 
deserving of that name, having presented himself tothe clerk, 
told him that, from that day, the pension which his excellency the 
minister had been pleased to assign to him, was to be paid to a 
public hospital, to which he had transferred it. 

« A man may be known from the style of his writings,” said 
Buffon: that of Lemercier affords a perfect idea of the free and 
independent character of the poet. Disregard of rules, gramma- 
tical faults, violations of idiom, want of harmony, and a certain 
fantastic tendency in his inventions, are faults which may be met 
with in the best productions of the author of Pinto, side by side, 
with great boldness of imagination, originality of conception, arid 
a great deal of independence of thought. Lemercier has written 
at least forty separate works, such as tragedies, comedies, or 
poems, but he has generally cast them off with a promptitude 
which has always injured their perfection. The play of Pinto, he 
himself tells us in his preface, was written in twenty-two days ; 
and such is his facility of composition, that he has been known to 
write an entire act of a tragedy in one morning. Could he but be 
prevailed upon to expend a little more time over his compositions, 
and to pay a little more attention to the correction of his style, he 
might become one of the best models that young writers could 


adopt, who are disposed to enter the new school of dramatic lite- 
rature, which is now forming in France. a 
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Art. XIII.—A Treatise on the Cause and Cure of Hesitation of Speech 


or Stammering, as discovered by Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. pp. 112, 
London. 1828, 


‘Our readers have probably heard of a Mrs. Leigh, of New York, who 
professes to cure impediments in speech, by a process of her own discover- 
ing, and known as yet only to herself, and to a few other individuals to 
whom she has communicated it, after obtaining their solemn assurance not 
to betray her confidence. Several respectable American physicians have, 
it is said, been admitted to her knowledge of the secret upon this condition, 
and after witnessing the wonder-working power of the new method, have 
notified in the amplest terms their belief in its efficacy. Happening, Dr. 
Mac Cormac tells us, to be ih New York, in the latter end of the year 
1826, his curiosity was strongly excited by the accounts he heard of Mrs, 
Leigh, and her miracles; and if determined, if possible, to penetrate the 
mystery of her mode of operation; ‘ but unless,’ he remarks, ‘ by the aid 
of whatever intellectual sagacity I possessed, | saw no means of arriving 
at the knowledge I was in quest of, so as to be able to communicate it. 
My regret at this, however,’ he adds with commendable spirit, ‘ was much 
abated, when I considered, that what another had done, I might possibly 
do likewise.’ 

To work, therefore, he resolutely went with his powers of conjecture and 


invention, and in no long time hit upon what he was in search of, by his 


ascertainment of the fact, that stuttering, or psellismus, is merely an at- 
tempt to speak when the lungs are ina state of collapse, or as he else- 
where expresses it, during inspiration, instead of expiration. ‘In this,’ 
says the doctor, ‘consists the discovery hitherto made by none; or if 
made, not announced.’ At first it seemed to himself, he confesses, so 
wonderfully simple, that he (very philosophically, we certainly think), 
resolved not to be satisfied until he had put its truth to the test of experi- 
ment. For a whole year, however, no opportunity of doing so occurred, 
till at length, says he, ‘ returning to Europe in the latter end of the year 
1827, I essayed the truth of my theory on more than one individual, when 
my experiments were crowned with perfect success. From that time to 
the present, circumstances did not permit me to lay the results of my 
discovery before the public; but having now commenced this essay, | 
shall hasten to the conclusion as fast as due attention to the subject will 
permit.’ 

The seventy or eighty pages that follow this announcement, are occupied 
by a variety of matters, for which we must refer our readers to the Doctor 
himself. His book is, at all events, not a dull one ; and whatever may be 
the value of its fundamertal principle, which we have had no opportunity 


of ascertaining, is well worth reading on several accounts. The author 


appears to be a person of considerable shrewdness, as well as professional 
knowledge; and, notwithstanding a tone of self-conceit, which runs 
through his style, and is sufficiently amusing, vindicates his opinions, upon 
the whole, with no want of dexterity and. plausibility. . We wish he had 
given us a few cases in support and illustration of his theory, and some- 
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what fewer hard words. The discussion, too, apparently owing to the 
haste with which it has been prepared, is occasionally conducted in a 
slovenly and almost stuttering manner, which ought to have been avoided. 
Besides, why will he write upon subjects to which he confesses he has 
never turned his attention? His dissertation on the sounds of the letters, 
in particular, is hardly any thing else than nonsense from beginning to 
end. Lastly, Dr. Mac Cormac’s style is as bad as possible—absolutel 

nothing better than an imitation of that which has hitherto been employed 
exclusively in the display of the virtues of Rowland’s Macassar Oil, 


and Dr. Solomon’s Balm of Gilead—rank all over with the unction of 
quackery. 





Art. XIV.—Farewell to Time; or, Last Views of Life and Prospects 


of Immortality. By the Author of ‘“ The Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice.” pp.499. Edinburgh. 1828. 


Tue author of this volume, a clergyman of the Scottish church, is alread 
advantageously known to the public by the work mentioned in the title- 
page, which we have just mentioned. The present production is, we 
think, superior to its predecessor, and is likely to enjoy still more exten- 
sive popularity as a religious manual, both in consequence of the greater 
felicity of its execution, and from the more generally felt and acknow- 
ledged nature of the want which it comes to supply. We had till now no 
devotional companion for the dying, which the considerate Christian could 
put into the hands of his departing friend, with the hope that it would 
enable him to meet the great change awaiting him with a spirit both re- 
signed to the will of Heaven, and fortified against the agitating appre-~ 
hensions of nature. In most preceding works of this class, Christianity 
was merely employed as an auxiliary, to augment the terrors of natural 
superstition, and to invest the prospect of the grave to the eye of its des- 
tined victim, in still deeper and more dismaying gloom. It is on the 
threatenings rather than on the consolations of religion, that theological 
writers in general love to expatiate. The grand and fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity, that God is Love, is hardly to be found preached in an 
other volume than the New Testament. The favourite doctrine of theolo-~ 
gians might rather seem to be, that God is hatred. Even in their minis- 
trations around the death-bed it is too often, we fear, forgotten, that the 
heart never can be made fit for heaven, merely by being made afraid of 
hell. John the Baptist himself, whose. raiment was of camel's hair, 
and whose meat was locusts and wild honey, preached, ‘“‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand;” but the followers, or professed 
followers of him, who came and mingled among men asa brother, would 
turn us to the love of God by the exhibition, not of his mercy, but of his 
judgments. 

The author of the present work, we are happy to say, has not so learned 
Christ. Instead of that coarse appetite for fire and brimstone, which 
characterizes so offensively the vulgar tribe of theological writers, his finer 
and more Christian spirit finds enough to satisfy it m the contemplation 
of the attractions of the Gospel, and can address its God without. even 
thinking of him in any other character than as our Father whois in Heaven, 
The book is pervaded, indeed, by a spirit of rational and beautiful piety, 
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which we should think it impossible for any heart to resist, and:to the in- 
fluences of which no heart, we are sure, would resign itself, without bein 
made both wiser, and better, and. happier. Of a. work which is all so 
excellent, we scarcely know what portion to point out as deserving of 
highest praise. But we may mention the concluding section, entitled, 
‘ Prospective Views,’ as particularly admirable. We are not sure, indeed, 
that we have ever read any discourse on the subject to which it refers, of 
either the talent or the sound philosophy of which we should be disposed 
to speak with warmer commendation. The short discussions, interspersed 
through the volume, on various other points of Christian feeling and 
belief, are also, in general, written with admirable good sense and in the 
best spirit; and the devotional addresses, especially those in the language 
of Scripture, are all exceedingly impressive and appropriate. Altogether, 
the work is indisputably the best of those on the same subject, which have 
yet been given to the public. 





Art. XV.—The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem; by Edwin Atherstone. 
_ The first Six Books. 8vo. London. 1828. | 


Mr. ATHERSTONE is a person of unquestionable poetic taste and talent: 
and his present strain is, both in subject and in execution, ‘‘ of a higher 
mood,” than any thing he has heretofore given us. We doubt greatly, 
however, whether in singing to us the Fall of Nineveh, in this elaborate 
style, he is not wasting his time and his powers in a very unprofitable 
attempt. Neither the age nor his genius, we apprehend, is ‘epically 
given. ‘The temper of the former might be changed, to be sure, if there 
were the requisite quantity of the requisite kind of power in the latter; 
or the poet might “ build his lofty verse,” as Milton did, not for the pre- 
sent but for a future age—not for the passing, but for all coming time. 
But although Mr. Atherstone has evidently imagination enough to admire 
and enjoy Milton, he has not enough to cope with him ; and the effort 
must, therefore, of necessity place even very extraordinary exertions on 
his part in an unfavourable point of view, as presenting them, surpassed, 
and, as it were, put to shame by that which they strive so vainly to imi- 
tate. They are likely in this way.to receive less admiration even than 
they merit, merely because they fail to achieve a title to so much as they 
seem to claim. _. 

There is, in truth, however, although we fear that the poet. has.thrown 
away his labour, a great deal both of beauty and of power in this poem. 
We are not to look, we suppose, in our ‘‘ ebbing time,” for any thing 
like either the sublime conception and splendid imagery of Paradise Lost, 
or even that “linked sweetness long drawn out,” which makes the verse 
of the great epic bard of our country, come over the ear and heart, like a 
strain of richest music ; but Mr. Atherstone, we are gratified to see, is at 
least alive to the higher forms of poetic beauty, and his present attempt 
abounds in echoes, although subdued, of Miltonic song. We have met 
with some tiresome passages, and a good many feeble lines in our perusal 
of the poem; but we have read it upon the whole with great pleasure, 
and feel no disposition to point out its defects. Mr. Atherstone is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most promising of our rising poets, though his 
genius, we think, would display itself to more advantage in another field 
than that which it has chosen. 


— 
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Art. XVI.—Poems by Eliza Rennie. London. 1828. 


Tuxkse poems display rather unusual facility of versification, and no in- 
considerable pathetic power. We would recommend to the fair authoress, 
greater attention to the mechanism of her verse, and somewhat less cha- 
rity for hacknied topics, or hacknied thoughts. She has both heart and 


talent ; and time and study, we doubt not, will mend her song. 


-" 





- 


Art. XVII.—Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 79. Lon- 
don: Colburn. 1828. 


Tue layman who has written these discourses, we need hardly name. 
They were introduced into the world with a good deal of pomp and prepa- 
ration, as a pair of the most wonderful sermons that ever were penned, 
simply because Sir Walter Scott, some years ago, thought oe in an 
idle hour, to draw them up for a clerical friend. As an old maid ge- 
nerally says of a new female acquaintance, (behind her back), we see in 
them nothing “ very particular.” They flow on smoothly and coldly 
enough. In point of argument they are very weak and inconsecutive, and 
in point of illustration they are tawdry and conceited. What does the 
sober reader think, for instance, of the following passage, at the close of 
a long and very dull essay, the purpose of which is to show thatthe law 
of Moses was not destroyed, but fulfilled, by the advent of the Redeemer ? 

‘In no sense, therefore, was the ancient Mosaic law destroyed. It may 
be compared to the moon, which is not forced from her sphere, or cast 
headlong from the heavens; but which, having fulfilled her course of 
rs fades away gradually before the more brilliant and perfect light 

ay.’ 

This is an example of false illustration. The moon constantly returns 
to fulfil her appointed office, and still shines as brightly as ever in her 
sphere; whereas the law of Moses has been wholly superseded by that of 
Christ; otherwise, why do we not obey the precepts which the former 
inculcates ? : 

The following advice concerning the spirit of devotion, though not un- 


". objectionable in style, is, as to its tendency, to be highly commended. 


‘ There is a grave and delusive reasoning which causeth toerr—there is an 
example of sin which is more seductive than sophistry—but there is a 
third, and to many dispositions a yet more formidable mode of seduction, 
arising from evil communication. It is the fear of ridicule,—a fear so 
much engrafted on our nature, that many shrink from apprehension from 
the laugh of scorners, who could refute their arguments, resist their 
example, and defy their violence. There has never been an hour or an age 
in which this formidable weapon has been more actively employed against 
the Christian faith than our own day. Wit and ridicule have formed the 
poignant sauce with which infidels have seasoned their abstract reason- 
ing, and voluptuaries the swinish messes of pollution which they have 


‘spread unblushingly before the public. It is a weapon suited to the cha- 


racter of the apostate spirit himself, such as we conceive him to be— 
loving nothing, honouring nothing, feeling neither thé enthusiasm of reli- 
gion nor of praise; but striving to debase all that is excellent, and d 
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all that is noble and praiseworthy, by cold irony and contemptuous sneer- 
ing. We are far from terming a harmless gratification of a gay and lively 
spirit sinful or even useless. It has been said, and perhaps with truth, 
that there are tempers which may be won to religion, by indulging them 
in their natural bent towards gaiety. But supposing it true, that a jest 
may sometimes hit him who flies a sermon, too surely there are a hundred 
cases for one where the sermon cannot remedy the evil which a. jest has 
produced. According to our strangely varied faculties, our sense of ridi- 
cule, although silent, remains in ambush, and_upon the watch during 
offices of the deepest solemnity, and actions of the highest sublimity; and 
if aught happens to call it into action, the sense. of the ludicrous becomes 
more resistless from the previous contrast; and the considerations of de- 
corum, which ought to restrain our mirth, prove like oil seethed upon the 
flame. There is also an unhappy desire in our corrupt nature, to approye 
of audacity even in wickedness, as men chiefly applaud those feats. of 
agility which are performed at the risk of the artist’s life. And such is 
the strength and frequency of this unhallowed temptation, that there are 
perhaps but few, who have not at one time or other fallen: into the snare, 
and laughed at that at which they ought to have trembled.’ 

We own that we are not friendly to religious discourses by laymen. 
They are always straining after that unction which they never attain. 
They are verbose, and dull, or full of conceited metaphors, which in ser- © 
mons are particularly obnoxious to good taste. 





Art. XVIII.—The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers. 8vo. 
2 vols. Edinburgh: Tait. 1828. 


Some two or three years ago, we remember to have given our readers an 
account of Mr. Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh, a work full of anti- 
quarian lore, though not always very discriminately dealt out. The 
volumes before us are of a much more interesting description. After 
filling his mind sufficiently with information gleaned from various topogra- 
phical publications, he took what he calls ‘ a round of deliberate pedestrian 
tours through the country.’ He made ‘ leisurely journies’ through 
Caledonia, sat on the fields of her battles, wandered on the romantic 
banks of her streams, and mused by her stately towers and ruins. Ina 
country so pregnant with historical recollections, so full of striking 
scenery, so national in its manner, and so interesting in every point of 
view, a traveller like Mr. Chambers could hardly fail of gathering the 
materials of a very entertaining and varied work—such a work he has 
here given to the public. To Scotchmen, we should think it particularly 
acceptable, as they will find in it memorials of the best passages in their 


history, mixed up with descriptions and anecdotes of their native’. towns 
and villages. 


2. 





Art.XIX.— The Gentleman’s Pocket Magazine, and Album of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts. By the Editor of “‘The Ladies’ Magazine.” 
18mo. London: Robins. 1828. 

Dogs the Ladies’ Magazine still live? We imagined that it had long 

since-perished, until taking out this pocket magazine one day, to accom- 
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pany us ina stroll towards Hampstead Heath—that favoured resort of all 
suburban poets and critics, we discovered our mistake. . May it live for 
ever, and flourish like the beauty of those for whose delight it is intended ! 
And may this, pocket,magazine flourish too ;.and pap all Albums enjoy 
everlasting prosperity: for, indifferent as they are in the mass, there are 
here and there.some gentle flowers, rearing their modest heads, which one 
likes to. pluck, and form into a.bouquet. “We own that. we sympathized 
not a little with the author of the following ‘ Meditations on an old 
coat :’— : mG 

‘IT hate a new coat. It is like a troublesome stranger, that sticks to 
you most impertinently wherever you go, embarrasses all your motions, 
and thoroughly confounds your self-possession. A man with a new coat 
is not at home even in his own house; abroad he is uneasy; he,can 
neither sit, stand, nor go, like a reasonable mortal. 


© All men of sense hate new coats, but a fool rejoiceth in a new coat, 
Without looking at his person, you can tell if he has one. New coat is 
written'on his face. It hangs like a label out of his gaping mouth, 
There is an odious harmony between his glossy garment and his smooth 
and senseless phiz; a disgusting keeping in the portrait. Of all vile 
exhibitions, defend me from a fool in a new blue coat with brass but- 
tons! 

‘An old coat is favourable to retirement and study. When your coat 
is old, you feel no tendency to flaunting abroad or to dissi ation. Buffon, 
they tell us, used to sit down to write in his dress wig, and Haydn to com- 

se in a new coat and ruffles. I cannotconceive how they could manage 
it... I could no more write an article in'a new coat, than in a strait waist- 
coat. Were I to attempt it, my very good friends, the public would be 
severe sufferers. . ? : 

‘A happy thought, by the way, just strikes me. You may tell by the 
manner of an author, how he ‘is usually dressed when composing. I am 
convinced Sir Walter Scott writes in an old coat. Lord Byron wrote 
without any coat at all. Barry Cornwall in an elegant morning gown, and 
red slippers Geoffrey Crayon in the ordinary dress of a gentleman, neither 
new nor old. Cobbett in a coat very often turned. Moore:in a handsome 
brown frock, and nankeen trowsers. Croly in full dress. Leigh Hunt in 
a fashionable night-gown, of a fantastic pattern, and somewhat shabby. 
Wordsworth in a frieze jacket and leather gaiters. The late Mr. Shelley 
wrote in a dreadnought. Coleridge in a careless dress, half lay, half 
clerical. Hazlitt in an old surtout, that was never brushed. Gifford 
wrote in a fine pepper-and-salt; and - in a fustian jacket, 3 

‘Your old coat is a gentle moralist; it recals your mind from external 
pomps and vanities, and bids you look within. No man ever thinks of 
drawing the eyes of the ladies in an old coat ; their flattery is not likely 
to turn his head as long as his coat remains unturned. A friend asked 
me to go with him last night to the opera; I consulted my old coat, and 
stayed at’ home to write for the benefit of posterity,’ | 

There are, as it was to be expected, a variety of very different produc- 
tions collected together in this album; but there is a spirit of pleasantry 
and benevolence about it, which, while it induces us to wish that the com- 
pilation had been of better execution, prevails upon us also to excuse its 
defects. There is one remedy applicable to all these “ cases of indifference,” 
which we never found to fail —* if you don't like a book, don’t read it.” 

T2 
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Art. XX.—The Boy’s own Book ; a Complete Encyclopedia of all 

the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyh and 
Youth. 12mo. pp. 448. London: Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 
1828. 


Tu1s is a curious and most amusing composition. It contains a complete 
description of all the various diversions in which boys can find interest 
and exercise, from the age of seven or eight, until they almost attain. their 
majority. Every mode of playing at ball, the glorious game of fives, trap- 
bat and ball, and foot-ball; leap frog, hop Scotch, whoop oh! ring taw, 
and all the minor sports and pastimes are set forth in due order. Nor are 
proper instructions for the manufacture of a kite (that difficult affair, which 
in the country particularly, where those messengers to the clouds may not 
be purchased at a toyshop, costs some boys so much trouble, and affords to 
the more ingenious so many triumphs), omitted in this copious repertory. 
Here too, all the divisions of the athletic sports, cricket, archery, gymnas- 
tics and fencing, are fully displayed ; all things relating to them, such as the 
rules of play, the modes of acquiring agility, and ease, and accuracy in going 
through them, and the various branches into which they are separated, 
are told in a clear and simple style, which leaves nothing to be desired. 
We next come to the aquatic recreations, such as angling, and swimming, 
and these are followed by instructions for those boys—a numerous tribe, we 
hope, who are fond of rearing pigeons, rabbits, guinea pigs, singing birds, 
and silk worms. We wish that in this part of the work, a chapter or 
two had been inserted, containing rules for the culture and preservation of 
the most common flowers. “ There are few amusements in which children 
may be more easily taught to feel an interest, than those which they may 
find in a garden of three or four square feet. No diversion is more innocent 
and salubrious, or better calculated to lead the mind to the knowledge of 
those various productions, with which nature loves in her favourite season 
to deck our fields. We looked also in vain through this volume, for some 
hints concerning the process of building and rigging a boat—we do not 
mean for a boy to sailin, as there is no amusement more dangerous, where 
it is not conducted by an experienced hand, but for a boat which shall sail 
before the breeze gallantly, from one end of a lake to the other, with only 
a mimic crew cut in wood or card paper, on board. This is a serious 
omission. 

Many more things are left out, which we have not time to enumerate ; 
and too many things are inserted, which might have been well spared. 
It is far from being useful, to initiate boys too early in the manufacture of 
fireworks. From artificial they will soon pass to real fireworks, and to 
the uses of gunpowder, than which nothing can be more dangerous. We 
must object also to some of the chemical amusements, which lead to simi- 
lar dangers; and indeed even to some of the gymnastic sports, which, 
unless carefully directed, may teach a boy how to break his back, dislocate 
a collar bone, or otherwise disfigure himself for life. In this respect the 
work before us is too often indiscreet. It is certainly extremely amusing, 
but we recommend it to be used with very great caution. If it had been 
published in separate parts; that is to say, if each class of sports had been 
contained in distinct little volumes, the parent would have an opportunity 
of giving in succession to his boy, such of them as he might think fit, and 
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of withholding others to which he might with very good reason object. We 
must add that this Encyclopedia is printed in a very neat type, and that 
most of the amusements are illustrated by wood cuts, which are prettily 
executed. 





Art. XXI.—Records of Woman; and other Poems. By Felicia 
Hemans. 12mo. London: Cadell. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1828. 


We had intended, such is our respect for the talents of Mrs. Hemans, to 
devote an article in the earlier pages of this number, to the graceful volume 
before us. But on looking through it, we found that many of the pieces 
which it contains, had been already familiar to us, from having read them 
in various periodical publications. We shall only observe, therefore, that 
it gives us great pleasure to meet them all collected together, and to find 
their value improved by the addition of some exquisite poems, which to us, 
at least,seem new. Among the latter is the portrait of ‘ Gertrude von 
der Wart,’ as she is supposed to have stood near the rack when her hus- 
band perished. The original tale, which was published both in Germany 
and in this country a year or two ago, was reviewed in this Journal. The 
reader may remember it for its singular energy and pathos. We subjoin 
Mrs. Hemans’s verses : 


‘ Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 


‘‘ And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
‘“* My Rudolph, say not so ! 
This is no time to quit thy side ; 
Peace, peace, I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 
The world! what means it ?—wmine is here— 
I will not leave thee now. 


I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this / 

And thou, mine honoured love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to flow © 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 

Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part ; 
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But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 

Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou shouldst speak ! 


The wind rose high,—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear : 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose é 
‘To happy bosoms near, , 
While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his*tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 
She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 
‘> her pale hands and'soft, , 
‘Whose touch'upon the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 
She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 
And on his cheeks such kisses press’d 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith,. 
Enduring to the last ! 

She had her 'meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d. 

While e’en.as o’er a martyr’s grave ; 
She knelt on that: sad spot, 

And, weeping; bless’d the God who gave « . 
Strength to forsake it: not !.’ Leet 


Want of room prevents us from selecting some ‘othef poems which we 
had marked, and which are among the best’ productions of this highly 
gifted lady’s pen. In truth, it is in short pieces that her genius appears 
most conspicuous—we were going to add unrivalled,. at least, among the 
superior minds of her own sex. "3 





Ant. XXII—Les Souverains de l’ Europe en 1828, et leurs heritiers 
presomptifs, leurs gouvernemens, leurs cabinets, leurs ambassadeurs, 


leurs chargés d'affaires, dans les divers cours... Avec portraits. 
Bruxelles. 1828. 


Some of the sovereigns, heirs presumptive, and ministers of the courts, 
introduced to the notice of the public in this singular work, will feel but 
little obliged to the anonymous author for his spirited sketches of their 
personal and political characters, It is gratifying, however, to observe, 
that this writer is evidently not influenced by a mere hatred of royalty, as 
the warmth of encomium bestowed on those sovereigns whose conduct has 
commanded the approbation of the world, is as conspicuous as the scorn 
and recklessness with which he unfolds ‘the misconduct of others. We 
think such publications ds the présént of ‘great utility; they bring those 
who would wish to shield ttiemselves ‘‘behitd’ the ‘right divine of kings,” 
before the tribunal of public opinion, there to be judged according to their 
deeds. One disadvantage inseparable from these works, is the impossibility 
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of giving the authorities for every fact that is advanced, and we must 
content ourselves, therefore, with the internal evidence of their truth and 
probability. This is, in the present case, greatly in favour of the author ; 
and without pretending to vouch for the truth of every anecdote, or. to 
give a detailed account of a volume that is made up of several uncon- 
nected subjects, we shall select a few extracts that will enable our readers 
to judge of the spirit in which the book is written. 

Thés vations On England are not of sufficient interest to require 
notice, and the recent changes which have taken place in the administra> 
tion have already supersedéd the subjects alluded to. | : 

- Most of our readers will, we are sure, agreé with the remarks of our 
author, on the excellent king of Bavaria. ‘ What a loss to mankind, that 
the power of such a prince as king Louis is confined within the limits of 
so confined a: territory, and is not extended over countries like Spain, 
France; &c. ‘We will not pursue this consideration, for it would lead us 
to mournful comparisons. We will merely remark that history, the judge 
of nations and of kings, has already placed the government of king Louis 
of Bavaria, among the periods dearest to humanity, religion, and philoso- 
phy, and that every thing announces that all the haga of which he is the 
object, will be amply fulfilled,’ ; r ' 

The author does justice to the wish of the king of Wurtemburg to 
preserve faithfully the constitutional institutions of his people, but laments 
his credulity in listening to the insidious counsels of some of his ¢our- 
tiers, who would terrify their master with the terrible consequences that 
must infallibly arise from the “ march of intellect.” We must omit, for 
want of room, the remark respecting the other princes of Germany. 
Ferdinand VII. is honoured pitt came lengthy observations, the purport 
of which may.easily be imagined, ‘ The character, intolerance, and mind 
of Don Carlos, thé heir presumptive to the throne of Spain, cannot be 
more strikingly pourtrayed than by the single observation, that the death 
of sith ‘a king as’ Ferdinand, would, under these auspices, be a real cala- 
mity for that country.’ . 

’ The following. is, we believe, a new version of the history of the:cele- 
brated expression of Charles X., at that time Monsieur, upon his entry to 
Paris: ' “Rien ne'me pardit changé en France; ‘jé n'y vois'qu'un Fran- 
Gots de plus. bevay.? 4 ' . ‘ ‘ | ' ' ’ 

‘It will not be uninteresting to learn, that M. Beugnot,’at that time 
at the head of the Police, sent to Monsieur the copy of the Montteur 
that contained these words, and that the latter, in the first moments of his 
irritation, exclaimed “I said no such thing, tell M. Beugnot to, erase 
them.” But Beugnot, a subtle courtier, answered, “‘ return quickly, and 
tell his Royal Highness that he did use those words, and that he must 
have used them.”’ — | 

The author then gives some account of the private life of Charles X.; 
his behaviour at the commencement of the Revolution, and during his 
emigration. We do not, however, consider it possible that a man like 
Charles X., who is by no means devoid of natural talents, can have com- 
mitted all the sottisés here attributed to him. It is, however, difficult to 
say to what extremes bigotry will mislead its votaries. The work contains 
likewise some interesting remarks on the King of Sweden, and the Sultan. 


The autocrat of all the Russias occupies, we know not why, but a small 
portion of it. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


Tue Russian Censorship has many peculiarities. With respect t@ MSS. 
the superior of the writer is likewise his censor. A civil or military officer 
must present his productions to the chief of his department, and wait 
until he permits their publication. The decision does not depend on any 
particular rules, but merely on the opinions of the superior, so that the 
censorship is sometimes astonishingly mild, at others, extraordinarily severe. 
The introduction of foreign books is attended with greater formalities, 
Books that are forbidden can be procured, but from the strict observance 
of the laws, only at very high prices. 


The dramatic productions, the copyright of which is made over to the 
Russian theatre, are, by a decree of the Emperor, to be divided into five 
classes, Dramatic works and Operas, acted at the Imperial Theatres, - 
entitle the author or translator to a share of the receipts produced by its 
representation during his lifetime. This share is, for pieces of the first 
class, +!,th,—of the second, ;4,th,—of the third, z'oth,—of the fourth, 
4th : pieces of the fifth class are paid for according to agreement, but 
the sum must not exceed 500 roubles. If the author wishes to exchange 
this contingent advantage for a specific sum, he is at liberty to do so, but 
in that case, the maximum for pieces of the first class is 4000 roubles, of 
the second, 2500, of the third 2000, and of the fourth 1000. (Weshould 
like to know who form the committee of classification, and upon what 
principle they proceed.) 





The king of Bavaria is unceasing in his efforts to promote the improve- 
ment of education. Weary of the long discussions respecting the amelio-, 
ration of academic institutions, he sent for Schelling, Thiersch, and 
Schenk, and had a long conference with them. The result was a complete 
freedom of studies in the university of Miinchen ; the temporary exami- 


nations are to cease; and the only requisite at the final examination 
will be—knowledge. 


The contributions towards the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Schiller, increase rapidly, and most of the theatres have given up the 
receipts arising from the representations of one of the immortal poet’s 
plays, for the attainment of that laudable object. 


Inghirami’s great work on the Hetruscan Antiquities, has newly aroused 
the attention of the literati, towards the history of that ancient and sin- 
gular nation. Professor Orioli, in a review of that work, observes, “ that 
till now the sepulchres alone have been examined, .dnd from them a rich 
collection of antiquities has been gathered, whilst the ruins of the twelve 
celebrated Tuscan colonies or cities remain still almost wholly unsearched.” 
At a time when Niebuhr and Micali are investigating the obscure epoch 
of Italian antiquity; which preceded the spreading of the Roman power, 
the study of Hetruscan lore may prove a very useful auxiliary for the defi- 
nition of historical belief. 
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Extract of a letter from Chambery in Savoy. ‘‘ You must not inquire 
respecting literary or scientific amusement. We have, God be praised, a 
Savoyard Academy, and an agricultural society. Reading societies would | 
circulate a pestilential malaria, therefore our government forbids them, 
nay, if it were aware that any of us pursued such suspicious traffic in the 
neighbouring town of Geneva, it would keep a watchful eye upon him on 
his return. We have, however, a Journal, published ne week, full of 
useful information. It does not, indeed, contain ideas, but then it con- 
tains a great number of pretty charades, observations on the weather, 
and market prices. We have likewise a library, but it has received no 
additions for the last thirty years.” 


The bookseller, Marsigli, of Bologna, is publishing a collection of 
modern Italian medical works. 5 vols. 8vo. have appeared, containing 
the works of the well known professor, Tommasini of Bologna. 


The works of Vermiglioli, the great archeologist of Perugia, have been 
collected and published in 4 vols. 8vo. They are chiefly illustrative of 
the history of that ancient city, from the remotest times to our own days, 
and contain notices of its distinguished citizens, among others, the cele- 
brated chief Malatesta. The collection concludes with forty, till now 
inedited, letters of learned men lately dead, such as Lanzi, Monsignor 
Marini, Cardinal Borgia, E. L. Visconti, the Orientalist .Assemanni, Per- 
ticari, &c. 

On the occasion of the new Patriarch of Venice taking possession of his 
wealthy see, a literary man of that city published and inscribed.to the new 
prelate, “A Treatise on the Poverty of Jesus Christ,” taken from an old 
Asiatic MS. of the fourteenth century. And it seems that this singular 
compliment was meant as a sincere homage to the virtues of the patriarch, 
and received as such. If so, the fact is most honourable to both parties. 


The King of France has given orders for a monument, in white marble, 
to be erected in the church of the Madeleine, to the memory of the late 
Count de Séze, who was one of the counsel for Louis XVIII. 


A manuscript of Edrisi’s Geography has been discovered in the Royal 
Library at Paris. Hitherto we have had only an abridgment of this 
Arabic geography; the manuscript now found is five times as copious. 
Edrisi composed his work at Almeria, the place of his birth, about the year 
734 of the Hegira, or 1345 of Christ. His geography abounds with ex- 
ceedingly curious details of the state of various parts at the time at which 
he lived. A translation of it is in preparation. : 


A young Greek, of the name of Panago Socatzo, a brother of one of the 
heroic victims of the sacred battalion, has published in Paris several odes 
in modern Greek (accompanied by a translation into French), the poetical 
beauty of which has been highly extolled by his compatriots. 


‘The population of Moscow is 250,000, and the periodical works which 
deal out the news of literature and politics, are seventeen in number. In 
the establishments for public instruction, there are usually between eleven 
and twelve thousand pupils. The prize essays at the next solemn sitting: 
of the university, is to be on thefollowing question :—What has beem the 
influence of the Roman law on the fundamental legislation of the nations 
cf Europe, and on civil jurisprudence? The prize is 250-rubleés. 
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». The sonnet of the French public has been at length gratified, by the 
appearance of Kean, in “‘ Richard the Third.” His entré on the stage was 
hailed -by a three-times-three round of applause, which be received with 
much graces. i906 1 tes 


ao bbe, number of new, works that have been’ published at the last Easter 
fair at Leipzig, as stated in the annual fair catalogue, amounts to 3234, 
viz. 2852 books, including smaller works, as pamphlets; 191 ‘and 
tales; 3 dramatic pieces, whole collections counting each for one number ; 
116, maps, globes, &c.; 33 musical works: 5 games. The books, in 
foreign modern languages, exclusive of the preceding list, amount to 336, 
As works eminently good, Professor Beck mentions, Ehrenberg’s Natural 
Historical Journey in Egypt; Mailath’s History of the Magyari (Hunga- 
tians); Lanciyolle’s History of the Rise of the Prussian Monarchy; Sal- 
vandy’s History of King Sobiesky. ‘The number of publishers is stated at 






 A.curious and, detached statement of the population of the various towns, 
cities, and countries of the world, accompanied with a correspondent state- 
ment of the number of periodical publications, appears in the last number 


of the “‘ Revue Encyclopédique.” The general result to which the ¢alcu- 
lation comes, ‘is as follows: 7 


. F Population. No. of J ournals. 
Anglo American Confederation, or the Unite wal! SO 

»:, States of North: America . - ‘40. dow 14,600,000 , 500 
English Monarchy - -. - 142,180,000 578 
Total of the States of English Origin ' = - 153,780,000 1,378 
Total of all other States in the World - 583,220,000 },790 


The Geographical Society of Paris, has caused its programmes to be 
translated into English, for the purpose of being circulated all over the 
world, by the English and American periodical publications. ' 

Bohemia possesses a great stock of literature, chiefly history and poetry, 
which forms the subject of an annual course, of lectures, in the native 
language, at the University of Prague. Once a week, there is a play in 
the Bohemian language. Nine years ago, a society was formed, under 
the title of ““ The Society of the National Museum of Bohemia.” » On the 
first of January, 1827, this society commenced the publication of two 
periodical works, one in the Bohemian language, quarterly—the other in 
German, monthly. The first number of the latter, contains some curious 
historical, physical, and antiquarian descriptions; and ani article on the 
national poetry of Bohemia. i ae 


In Amsterdam and Brussels, lithography has been. brought to, a perfec- 
tion, to which the artists of Paris have as yet been unable to attain. M. 
Jobard, lithographer to the king of the Netherlands, is the inventor of 
a ptocess by which engravings are obtained from stone, supposed to be 
much superior to any thing hitherto produced on copper. ‘ 


Mr. W..B..Cooke has completed a publication, which will speedily 
appear, entitled a Selection of Vases, Altars, Candelabras, and Tripods, 


in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris. Engraved by Henry Moses, with 
descriptive letter-press. 
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It is stated in a recent sitting of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
that a letter from Saint Louis, (Senegal); dated the eighth of last March, 
and addressed to Baron Roger, contains details corroborating the account 
of the death of Major Laing, near Timbuctoo. A Moor who had arrived 
there, related all the circumstances of this.melancholy catastrophe. He 
possesses, it is said, papers which belonged to the brave but -unfortunate 
traveller. ms ie 


Mr. R. Ackerman is about to publish, in an imperial 4to. yolume, , with 
numerous engravings, from Cingalese originals, Beddhuisim illustrated 
fromm original manuscripts of its doctrine, metaphysics and philosophy ; 
demonstrative of their scheme of the universe, and the personal attributes 
of the Budhoo : also, notices of the planetary or Bali Incantations, and 
the demon worship still existing in that island. , 


The Gaelic Dictionary has been for some time in preparation, This 
arduous undertaking which cannot fail of being extensively and perma- 
nently useful, not only to the philologist, but to the historian and anti- 
quary, is’ now almost ready for publication. It comprehends a Gaelic- 
English and English-Gaelic dictionary, with a: Latin and Gaelic voeabu- 
lary. The execution of this great work (which,was.commenced , by the 
late Ewen Machlachlan, of Old Aberdeen, one of the most learned and 
most unpretending men of the age, and to whose memory, we shall en- 
deavour to do justice as connected with this dictionary when it appears), 
has oécupied the attention of a committee of the Highland Society, ‘since 
the year 1814; and nearly 4,000/., subscribed by individuals at home 
and abroad, or voted from the funds of the society, havé béetitexpended 
in-completing the work, and carrying it through the press... 5) »/) ." 


Mr. Marshall, the publisher of the “ Pledge of Friendship” has &an- 
nouri¢ed 'that he ‘will discontinue that work, and in lieu of it-has proj 
a New Manual, which will be edited by Mr. T. Hood. Thevillustrations 
are.under the.care.of Mr. Cooper.,... . Koide 


Madame de Genlis is about to usher into the world a new Adelaide‘ and 
Theodore, which is already purchased ‘by a librarian. tt AP 


Captain George Beauclerk, 10th regiment, who, with another officer of 
the garrison at Gibraltar, accompanied Dr. Brown, in July. 1826, on a 
medical mission to the Sultan of Morocco, is about to-publish an. account 
of -his travels, uoder the title of “A Journey to Meroceo,” 


A third edition has been called for of the Memoirs of the Life, and 
Public and Private Correspondence, of the late Admiiral Lord Colling- 
wood. 


The Rev. G. S. Faber announces a Supplement to his Difficulties of 
Romanism, in reply to an Answer by the Bishop of Strasbourg, (late of 
Aire). . 

The Life and Administration of the late Marquess of Londonderry, is, 
we learn, in an advanced state of preparation, 
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Works in the Press. 


Recollections of a Service of Three Years during the War of Extermina- 


tion in the Republics of Venezuela and Colombia. By an Officer of the 
Colombian Navy. 


The second edition, enlarged, of Popular Premises Examined ; or, a 
Philosophical Enquiry into some of the Opinions of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Newton, Clarke, King, Lawrence, &c., on Deity Doctrines, and 


the human mind in connexion with the Eternity of Matter, and the Origin 
of Moral Evil. 


The Book of Psalms according to the Authorised Version, with Prac- 
tical Reflections and Notes. 


The Cheltenham Album, a new Quarterly Magazine of General Litera- 
ture. 


The Second Number of the Picturesque Tour of the River Thames. 


Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, from the Latin of Luis Holberg; 
a Manual of Ancient History, considered in relation to the Constitution, 
Commerce, and Colonies, of the different States of Antiquity. 


An Essay on the Power of Rectors and Vicars to Lease their Glebe and 
Tithes for Twenty-one Years, or for Three Lives, so as to bind their Suc- 
cessors. 


Memoir#tof John Frederick Oberlin, Pastor of Waldback, in the Bau de 
la Roche, compiled from authentic sources, chiefly from the French; inter- 
spersed with interesting Anecdotes and original Information. 


A second edition of the Last of the Greeks; or the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By Lord Morpeth. 


The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, edited by his friend, 
Henry Vernon. 


The Present State and Future Prospects of the Free Trade and Colo- 
nization of India. 


An Historical View of the Sinking Fund, by Philip Pusey, Esq. 


Nearly ready, a duodecimo edition of the ‘‘ Oscotian,” a work that has 
been originally printed in numbers, and edited by the Students of the 
Roman Catholic College, of Oscott, near Birmingham. 


The Harp of Innisfail, a poetic volume, of national, and political interest, 
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